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PREFACE 


. The present study was undertaken with a view to fill a 
Vv long standing gap in our knowledge of how Nizari Isma‘ilism 
_ emerged and developed on the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent. 
It is primarily an attempt to provide a perspective on their his- 
tory and heritage, utilizing hitherto neglected oral and written 
sources. 

The work grew out of my studies at the Institute of Islamic 
Studies, McGill University, and is a revised version of a thesis 

v presented at the University in July 1972 in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 

I am of course indebted to many people for their assistance, 
and I can only mention a few names here. 

Since neither my studies at the Institute nor the field work 
necessary for the study, would have been possible without the 
generous grants of the Rockefeller Foundation, it is to them 
that I express my initial thanks. 

My greatest debt, perhaps, is to the many people in East 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Iran, and Afghanistan, Isma‘ilis and 
others, who gave freely of their time and whose kindness 
and help made field research such an enjoyable and reward- 
ing experience. In Pakistan, I was helped by Miss Zwahir 
Nooraly, Mr. Faquirmohamed Hunzai, Al-Waez Hashim Mole- 
dina, Al-Waez Noordin, and in particular the President, Rai 
Kassim Ali, M.J., and Officers of the Ismailia Association of 
Pakistan and the Library Staff, who put at my disposal their 
entire collection of manuscripts and gave me permission to 
microfilm the necessary materials. 

For help in various ways I would also like to thank Pir 
Hishamuddin Rashidi, Vizier G. Allana and Vizier Sherali 
Allidina of Karachi, Dr. G. A. Allana of Sind University, 
Hyderabad, Mr. and Mrs. Rashed Farzameh of the Iranian 
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Cultural Centre in Hyderabad, and my uncle and aunt Mr. and 
Mrs. Fatheali Hashim for their considerable assistance in facil- 
itating my field research. 

In India:J: was afforded considerable assistance by the Presi- 
dent, General Secretaries and Officers of the Ismailia Associa- 
tion for Bharat, Professor A. A. A. Fyzee of Bombay, Professor 
Satish Misra of the[M.S] University of Baroda, Sayyid Nur Ali 
Shah of Burhanpur, Mukhi Parmanandas Khodidas of Bhav- 
nagar, and the Isma‘ili communities in Ahmedabad and Surat. 
To the IsmA@‘ilis of Iran and Afghanistan my special thanks for 
their truly memorable hospitality, and to Mr. Chotu Lakhani, 
Mr. Alauddin Kamdia, Miss Parveen Peerwani of Tehran, and 
Mr. Ahmad Haji Husayn of Kabul and his family, many thanks 
for their kind cooperation and assistance. _ 

The manuscript was read, in whole or in 1 by Dr. LK. Y 
Poonawala of Harvard University, who continued to take great 
interest in the work even after he left McGill University, where 
he had acted as my thesis advisor, Professor Abbas Hamdani of 
the University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee, Professor R. Culley of 
the Faculty of Religious Studies, McGill University, Professor 
Ahmad Abu Hakima, Professor A. Barker, Professor H. Lan- 
dolt, Professor R. Verdery, and especially Professor Charles 
Adams, of the Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill Univer- 
sity, each of whom offered many helpful suggestions for its 
improvement. 

During the course of this work, the entire staff of the Library 
of the Institute has been extremely cooperative, and I should 
like to thank in particular the Librarian, Mr. Muzaffar Ali, 
and the Library Assistant, Miss Salwa Ferahian, for their assis- 
tance in securing materials from other Universities whenever 
I needed them. I am also very much indebted to Miss E. Yuile, 
Administrative Assistant, for her help in cutting across many 
administrative difficulties during my field work and throughout 
the writing of this study. Though I mention only a few, T’am 
conscious of many others who contributed in some measure to 
the pleasant and stimulating environment at the Institute. 


Montreal 
Summer 1974 * 
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TRANSLITERATION, 
DATES,AND | 
_ ABBREVIATIONS 


In.-a work in which a number of languages have been 
employed, the task of providing an adequate and consistent 
transliteration scheme is well nigh impossible. Though I have 
attempted to be consistent, there are undoubtedly elements 
.in the transliteration scheme which will not. please all. With 
only a few exceptions, I have adhered strictly to the translit- 
eration scheme of the Institute of Islamic Studies, which has 
devised separate schemes for Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. One 
exception is that I have dropped the “h” for the Arabic, for 
instance “da’wa” and not “da‘wah”. Other exceptions are pri- 
marily of modern place-names and languages, which have be- 
come part of common usage..:Thus, Islam not Islam, the Yemen 
not al-Yaman, Punjabi not Panjabi.etc. Unusual names and 
languages are, however, transliterated. For words derived from 
Sanskirt and belonging to the Hindu tradition, I have translit- 
terated them, as they appear in Benjamin Walker’s The Hindu 
World (see Bibliography). 


A number of extracts from the ginans have been translated 
with a certain freedom to bring out the significance with 
greater clarity. The translations are my own, except where 
indicated, and my main concern has been to provide as accu- | 
rate a translation as possible. I have, as a result, been forced 
in the interest of exactness to sacrifice poetic and stylistic 
felicity. . 


Dates in the Samvat (s.) era have been converted to the | 
Christian era on the basis of Cunningham, Book of Indian 
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Eras (see Bibliography) and unless otherwise indicated all dates 
are in the Christian era. 
The names of frequently cited journals and reference works 
have beemabbreviated. They are: 


BSOAS Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 


-EI 1 Encyclopaedia of Islam, Old Edition 

EI 2 Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition 

IC Islamic Culture 

JBBRAS Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 


JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
JRCAS— Journal of the Royal Central Asian SOCIO 


SEI Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 
RY f ’ Studia Islamica 
xii 
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-- CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


Background to the Tradition 


In 1866 public attention was drawn by a case in the Bombay 
High Court, that came to be known as the “Aga Khan Case,”! 
and in which a certain minority section of a group from among 
the Khojas? was séeking to obtain a decree of the Court to 
remove the Agha Khan? from his position and authority as 
spiritual head and hereditary Imam of the Khojas. 

After passing judgment in favor of the Agha Khan and his 
co-defendants, the Judge, Sir Joseph Arnould, described the 
Khojas as: 

“A sect of people whose ancestors were Hindus in origin, which 
was converted to and has throughout abided in the faith of the 
Shi‘a Imami Isma@‘ilis and which has always been and still is 
bound by ties of. spiritual allegiance to the hereditary Imams 
of the Isma‘ilis.”4 

The Case had necessitated resorting to historical evidence 
in considerable detail by both sides,’ and the legal judgment 
in fact established the Khdjas as part of a wider community 
of IsmA@‘ilis scattered over the world. The interest of scholars 
and Western Orientalists in particular was further stimulated by 
the Case, and since then the historiography about the Ism@‘ilis 
has evidenced a steady increase. Much of the legend and myth 
that had been built around them has been cleared away, and 
we now have a considerably clearer perspective of their devel- 
opment in Islamic history.®& 

We also now know enough of the outlines of Isma‘ili history 
and in particular of that extraordinary institution—the da‘wa? 
—to trace its role against the changing background and for- — 
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tunes of the Ism&‘ili movement itself. In the Ism4‘ili context, 


the da‘wa_seryed both political and religious functions. The 
political aim of the organized da‘wa institution through its 


instruments the du‘at (sing. dat) was a call for allegiance to 
an imam descended from IsmA@‘il b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq, as the right- 
ful head for the Muslim community. The movement resulted in 
. the establishment of the Fatimid dynasty in North Africa early 
in the tenth century, but prior to and even to a greater extent 
after the heyday of the Fatimid Empire, the da‘wa was active 
in many other parts. At the religious level, the da‘wa was also 
concerned with the task of preaching, of education, and of 
initiation into Isma‘ili doctrine. Both these functions, however, 
almost invariably went together in the earlier stage when the 
aim was to establish a state or a confederation of states based 
on Isma‘ili ideas of polity.® 
Strictly speaking the word da‘wa meant something more 
than what is implied in the two functions stated above. It also 
has the sense of doctrine, religion, or community, and it is in 
this multivalent aspect that the term will be used in this study. 
The tenth and early eleventh centuries saw the Fatimid dyn- 
asty reach its zenith, and the khutba was recited in the name 
of the Fatimid Caliph in almost half the Islamic territories, 
in places extending from the Maghrib in the west to Sind in 
the east, including Yemen to the south. But by the end of the 
eleventh century internal weakness and external pressures in 
the form of a Sunni resurgence had caused a decline.° In 1094, 
upon the death of the Caliph al-Mustansir, the Isma‘ilis split 
over the issue of succession. The reading of the various sources 
indicates quite clearly that the eldest son Nizar had been 
known to have been designated as the next Imam by al-Mustan- 
sir. The sequence of events following the death of the latter 
suggests however, that al-Afdal, the “Vizier of the Sword” 
caused Nizar to be passed over in favor of the younger son, 
his brother-in-law, al-Musta‘li, claiming that al-Mustansir had 
changed the designation in favor of al-Musta‘li on his death- 
bed. Nizar protested against this claim, sought to seek support 
to regain his rights, but his attempt proved abortive.’° 
While most of .the Isma@‘ilis in the Yemen went along with 
al-Afdal and al-Musta‘li, those in Iran held to the earlier desig- 
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INTRODUCTION 


nation of Nizar. Behind the organization and leadership of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, who had already established his headquarters 
in the post of Alamiit in the province of Daylaman, there began 
to emerge an independent Nizari Isma‘ili Da‘wa, which was to 
establish a state that lasted almost two centuries before it was 
destroyed by the Mongols in 1256, but which continued its 
activities long after the destruction of its political power and 
whose adherents survive to our day.'*! 

With this background in mind we turn now to an area which 
had been a theatre of the Isma‘ili da‘wa’s activities before the 
establishment of the Fatimid dynasty — namely Hind and Sind.'? 
The da‘wa had established itself in Sind as early as the ninth 
century, and we know that subsequently a principality was set 
up there giving allegiance to the Fatimid Imams.'* The effects 
of the schism in 1094 were to be felt in this foremost sphere 
of the da‘wa as well. As in most fields of Isma@‘ili studies, this 
region has received scant attention, but the recent resurgence 
of interest in Ism@‘ilism has led to fairly detailed work on this 
earlier phase of the da‘wa’s activity in Sind.'* This work has, 
however, not extended to the area which forms the object of 


is study, namely the rise and character of Nizari Isma‘ilism as 
i read and developed on the Subcontinent. '> 


The attempt to understand Nizari Isma‘ilism as it developed 
on the Subcontinent, must depend largely on the Tradition. 
retained amohg its adherents there. In the context of the title 

_of the study, the term “Tradition” is meant to signify and 
encompass the whole range of expression of the da‘wa’s activity 
in Hind and Sind, as revealed in writing, practice and oral 
tradition. 

The study covers the entire period from the twelfth century, 
when we can speak of an independent Nizari da‘wa, to the 
time that the Nizadri Isma‘ili Imama was forced to move its 

esidence from Iran to India in the nineteenth century. 

From the outset, however, it must be made quite clear that 
the aim is not to produce a purely synchronic, phenomeno- 
logically oriented study of what has been termed the Nizari 
Ism@‘ili Tradition. This would be much less fruitful and do con- 
siderably less justice to the Tradition than a more comprehen- 
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sive diachronic study that would take into account concurrent 
Nizari_Isma‘ili.developments elsewhere. This is all the more 
true since such an history of ideas is directly related to an insti- 
tution— that of the da‘wa—and would further permit a sifting 
out of superficial correlations resulting from the limitations of 
environment, and from deep attachments between institutional 
complexes persisting over the full period and space of the 
da‘wa’s activities. Also the Tradition, if it is to be properly 
evaluated, cannot be treated as a closed system. It developed 
over _a long period and changed as the society in which it 
flourished underwent change. Our study must, therefore, take 
into account historical processes and social changes, not only 
within the immediate society that gave birth to the Tradition, 
but also at the level of Ism@‘ili and perhaps even Islamic society 
as a whole. Nevertheless, it also remains to be analysed whether 
the Tradition had any specifically independent characteristics 
and what new directions, if any, it was able to give to Isma‘ili 
hopes on the Subcontinent. 

In broad terms then, the introductory section of the present 
study will seek to define the content of the Nizari Isma‘ili 
‘Tradition in Hind and Sind, attempting at the same time to 
provide a methodological perspective withinfwhich its origin, 
composition, transmission and recording can be studied. e 
first part will be concerned with studying the historical context 
and the milieu within which it developed and with tracing 
the activities of the da‘wa, members of whom are said to 
have originated the Tradition. This in turn will involve an 
analysis of the Tradition in terms of its value for the writing 
of the history of Nizari Isma‘ilism. The other part of the study 
will be concerned with an analysis of elements of the Tradi- 
tion itself, particularly as it reflects the continuity and meta- 
morphosis of specific Ismaili ideas. We can hope in the end 
to derive an understanding of Nizadri Ism4‘ilism in Hind and 
Sind not only in its own terms but also as a continuum of 
Isma‘ilism, a regeneration as it were, that sought in a conscious 
attempt through the da‘wa to recreate its faith within a new 
complex of forces and ideas. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Sources*for the study of the Tradition 


The. texts recorded in writing constitute the largest portion 
Y of the Tradition preserved in India and it is proper that our 
survey of the sources should begin with the major and most 

_ significant component of this recorded element— the gin4ns. 


THE GINANS 

The word ginan is a popularization of the Sanskirt word 
jnana, which is generally defined as “contemplative or medi- 
tative knowledge.”!* Among the Niz4ari Ism4@‘ilis, the word has 
come to refer to that part of their Tradition whose authorship 
is attributed to the various da‘is who undertook the work of 
conversion and preaching. Since the ginans represent not only 
the major portion of the Tradition, but constitute almost the 
entire indigenous literary heritage that was developed and pre- 
served by the community, they reflect accordingly the most 
significant and creative characteristics of the da‘wa’s achieve- 


' ment. Consequently, the ginans form the focal source on which 
this study rests. 


Since the middle of the nineteenth century, an increasing 
number of ginans have been published, and the process had, in» 
fact, been completed by the early part of this century.’7 Since 
then they have been reprinted many Hmes-over, and Ivanow 
rovides a fairly complete list of the major ginans existing in 
print.‘* Until the present, the question of the antiquity and 
authenticity of the printed works has never been fully discussed, 
for as Ivanow believed, the literature was preserved orally for 
a long time until recently.'° During an extended field trip to 
East Africa, India, and Pakistan, however, I was able to locate 
and examine more than one hundred and fifty manuscripts in 
which the gindns are recorded.*® Unknown to outside scholars, 
the existence of these manuscripts brings to the fore an entirely 
new set of problems concerning the preservation, antiquity, — 
and validity of the ginans. Hence, rather than depend entirely 
on the printed versions, which, it will become apparent,\ have 
undergone certain changes in publication, this study will at- 


tempt to survey the ginadns as they appear in the manuscripts 
and relate them whenever necessary to printed texts for-ver- 
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ification. Also, the recent printed texts are mostly in the 
modern Gujarati script, whereas but for a very few recent 
manuscripts, the entire recorded corpus has surviv in 


Khdjki script, this script being an element unique to the Nizari 
Ism@‘ilis in the history of Indo-Muslim literature. 


Script and Languages 

Khojki, or Khwaja Sindhi as it has also come to be called, 
represents one of the earliest forms of written Sindhi that has 
come down to us.?! Though we know from Arab travellers 
of the tenth century such as Ibn Hawgal, that the languages 
spoken in Sind were Arabic and Sindhi,”? it-is not known in 
which script Sindhi was written at this time. al-Birtini makes 
reference to the Ardhanagari, Malwari, and Saindhava scripts 
as being current in Sind,”* but these remain unknown to us, 
as no record from this region has so far been published. The 
Chachnama attests to the fact that Sindhi was a written lan- 
guage around the beginning of the eighth century.?* However, 
a very recent discovery of potsherds found during excavations 
at Bhanbore near Karachi,?° has led one scholar to believe 
that the letters in which the inscriptions on the potsherds are 
written, represent a script very akin to Khdjki.*° These inscrip- 
tions are in the proto-Nagari style of the eighth century. Kh6jki 
letters are also of a proto-Nagari character and in the com- 
munity’s Tradition were allegedly devised by one of the da‘is 
from Iran to enable the new converts to learn Islamic principles 
in their own language. Since we have neither sufficient epi- 
_ graphic evidence nor any ancient manuscripts to suggest what 
exactly the earliest Sindhi scripts were, one is inclined to post- 
pone discussion of the origin of the script until such time as 
new materials become available.|One is inclined to suggest 
that the Khdjki script used among the Nizari IsmA@‘ilis to pre- 
serve their Tradition was probably an adaptation of existing. 
scripts, and ‘not a new creation. The characters of the script 
consist of forty-two letters.?7 | 

The topography of the collected manuscripts gives some. in- | 
dication of the unifying function of the Khojki script within 


the Nizari Isma‘ili Tradition and ans provides a clue as to ‘why 
8 
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its use was rigoroursly maintained throughout the centuries. 
The manuscripts were gathered mostly from the modern day 
provinces of Sind and Punjab in Pakistan, Gwadar, Muscat 
and from Kathiawar, Cutch, and areas of Gujarat in India.® 
The languages in which the ginans exist reflect the areas from 
which the manuscripts originate. It is said that forty-two differ- 
ent dialects were employed,”? but that seems somewhat exag- 
gerated; however, at least a few of the Indian languages are 
apparent. Among them the most important are Sindhi, Multani, 
Punjabi, Gujarati, and Hindi and the so-called language of the 
mystics, Saddhukada Boili. Historically the major centers of the 
da‘wa’s activity include the areas in which the above languages 
were spoken or developed, but Sind, as we shall see, was a 
much more important center in the earlier period. This may 
suggest why Khojki, as one of the scripts prevalent in Sind, 
was singled out for preservation of the Tradition. The compli- 
cated, linguistic issues raised by the Tradition are beyond the 
scope of this study, but it must be noted that Dr. G. Allana 
of Sind University is attempting to study some. of the Sindhi 
gindns to show that they represent a much older form of the 
language thanjis generally thought.*° 
One other clue suggested by the use of Khojki to preserve 
the ginans is that in this way, the doctrines of the community 
could be kept secret and available only within the circle of 
Y adherents. [In this way the script acted as a factor of unity 
bringing together the varied communities on the Subcontinent 
but also acted as a protective cever against outsiders ever 
gaining knowledge of their beliefs [In view of the constant 
VY persecution that faced the community, this precautionary step 
was necessary. | 


Origin and Preservation 

In the community’s self-image, the ginans spring directly 
from the work of the da’wa, and their authorship is attributed 
to the various da@‘is whose activities can be said to have begun 
at least from the thirteenth century.| Until the early partof 
the present century, the ginans constituted a “living” tradition 
among the adherents, in the sense that they continued to be 
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composed and incorporated into the existing corpus] [Ginans, 
in fact;,asch:-was able to determine, continued to be composed 
until the turn of the century.*! After that time, no more new 
material was incorporated, and the existing corpus as now 
preserved, became “frozen.”|It is said that about thirty da‘is, — 
over the long period of some six centuries, contributed in 
varying amounts, to the existing sum of gindns, which amount 
to approximately 800 single compositions, of differing lengths. 

Of the manuscripts that record ginans, the oldest that came 
to my attention was copied in s. 1793 (1736).33 There is, how- 
ever, reason to believe, both on the basis of internal evidence 
in the manuscripts, and some external evidence that the task 
of recording ginans in writing began earlier. 

Taking the two oldest manuscripts as a guide, we find that 
both reveal a pattern. The copying was completed over a 
number of years, by different copyists. The scribes who com- 
menced making the copy state distinctly that the copies were 
being made for certain individuals from other copies.** We, 
therefore, have some indication here that older manuscripts 
were in existence, from which these copies were made. I was 
in fact given to understand, that one of the Imams,|‘Ali Shah 
known as Agha Khan II (d. 1885) had assigned the task of 
collecting manuscripts to some of his followers in order that 
the gindns should be preserved properly.35| However once the 
task of collecting the old manuscripts was donegand the printed 
editions of the gindns put out, a large number of the manu- 
scripts were destroyed.*® The weather and the poor quality of 
the paper often used was also perhaps responsible for the loss 
of many manuscripts, to judge by the bad condition in which 
some of the existing ones are found. 

In another manuscript dating from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury,*’ where the copyist refers to an earlier manuscript from 
which he is recording, there is some highly suggestive evidence 
for much older written materials. It seems that while writing 
down the gin4ns, the copyist came across a specific reference 
in his immediate source recording what appears to be a con- 
temporary event. The exact reference is to “Pir Dadi who 
left, with all well-being, from Nagar for Bhuj in the year s. 1641 
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(1584)."38 It is quite clear, that such an insertion which is 
entirely unrelated to the copyist’s task of writing down the 
ginadns, shows that his source must either have been a much 
older manuscript ingorporating a contemporary event, or one 
that contained such early information. Moreover, this practice 
is not entirely uncommon in the manuscripts we have, where 
references to historical events or persons are recorded from 
time to time, re-emphasizing the fact that older manuscripts 
were in existence from which copies came to be made.*° 

One such allegedly ancient manuscript is known to have 
been presented as evidence in the celebrated “Haji Bibi Case” 

-of 1905. A religious scholar in the community, whose family 

-had traditionally preserved gindin manuscripts, produced as an 
exhibit a manuscript of ginans that had been copied in s. 1622 
(1565). An attempt was also made by the witness to collate 
ginans in the manuscript with other later texts and printed 
versions. The witness stated that his comparison revealed that 
the then existing copies had been made from the ancient texts 
such as the one in his possession.*° The manuscript exhibited 
in the Case can now no longer be traced, but I was able to 
meet with and interview family members of the now deceased 
witness. Their information about the nature of the manuscript 
and the fact that the name of this witness crops up often in 
the colophons of the existing manuscripts,*! lend credence to 
the genuineness of the ancient copy.-It may be argued that 
as a party for the defendants in the Case, it was in his interest 
to try to prove the antiquity of the ginans, but viewed within 
the context of the internal evidence in other manuscripts pre- © 
sented above, it becomes difficult to reject the claim solely 
on that basis. 

One further point needs to be considered in relation to 
the problem of how far back we can trace the practice of 
recording gindns in writing. The matter requires consideration: 
because it is related to the problem of when and how the 
gindns really originated. The point concerns the preservation 
of ginans among dissenting groups, who eventually separated 
from the main Nizari Ism4‘ili da‘wa, in the course of a number 

_ of schisms that arose. The most significant dissenting group is 
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represented by the Imam-Shahis, also called Satpanthis.@[In 
the present century, this group began to publish the ginans ~ 
preserved among them,* and the similarity of the majority of 
these gindns to those preserved among the mainstream of Nizari 


Vv |see note 


scripts too, apparently, are copied from earlier texts, and the 
ginans recorded were in most cases identical with those in the 
possession of the parent body. Since it is possible to date the 
initial schism back to the sixteenth century, we have here 
strong evidence for the fact that by that time a number of 
the earlier gindns had been fixed with the consequence that 
they have been preserved in almost identical form by. the two 
groups. | This is not to discount any subsequent interaction 
among the different groups, but it seems hardly likely that 
such interaction would continue to exist were it not for the 
common heritage the groups shared. 

Another subsequent offshoot from the main branch, the fol- 
lowers of Pir Masha@’ikh (also called MoOmnas) have preserved 
a literature very similar to the ginans in form.| This group 
seceded in the later part of the seventeenth century, and the 
Pir is said to have composed his works soon after. While in 
India, I was able to see some of these compositions, and though 
the survey was only superficial, there was a distinct similarity 
in the forms in which the works were composed, indicating no 
doubt, that as a member of the old da‘wa, Pir Masha’ikh, in. 
fact, utilized forms that had been employed by those long 
before him: 

All the above does not in any case provide proof for the 
actual authorship of the gindns. It merely indicates that there 
is sufficient circumstantial evidence to show that a written 
tradition of recording earlier ginadns could have existed from 
at least the sixteenth century. By that time, possibly, the corpus 
of major ginams had become fixed and the authorship of in- 
dividual compositions had been attributed to the various major 
da‘is who had lived up to that period. As these ginans have 
been retained in the existing manuscripts and among the Imam 


* 


12. 
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ahis, no textual differences occur, except when obvious inter- 


polations have been made to justify historical differences, a 
question that is taken up later when these ginadns come up 
for discussion for their historical content. 

Even if it is granted that the process of recording gindns in 
writing had begun by the sixteenth century, we are still left 
with many problems concerning the main period of their com- 
position, their authorship and also the way in which the gindns 
continued to be composed and transmitted. Within the ginans 
there is very little direct evidence to indicate how they were 
composed and transmitted. In my reading I came across.one 
reference at the beginning of a long ginan which states that 
it is being written down as heard from its alleged composer 
Pir Shams, by his disciple Vimras. The latter who is also called 
Chandrbhan is constantly referred to in a number of other 
ginans as a disciple and companion of Shams, and in some of 
the ginans he is specifically asked by Shams to recite the 
ginadns to the Jjnew converts. One of ‘the castes converted 
by the earlier dais including Shams was the Bhatia caste found 
in Sind. The present Nizari Ism&‘ilis in parts of Sind still retain 
features of having once belonged to this caste.*’ 

Within the caste there was always a group of persons whose 
occupation it was traditionally to preserve and sing the tra- 
ditional songs of the caste.** If such were the case, and if 
the origin of the ginans is seen in this light, it is possible 
that the original teachings of the earlier da‘is were either put 
to music and sung for the rest of the adherents by those per- 
formers, or that the da‘is themselves composed the actual 
ginans, leaving the task of preservation and transmission to 
these disciples. Either way, considerable research needs to 
be done before we can even begin to clarify the origins of the 
ginans. One possible field of inquiry suggested by the hypoth- 
esis of an initial oral composition and preservation, is to utilize 
the methods of comparative research being employed in fields 
such as ancient epic poetry and to determine if the ginams, 
in fact, show the characteristics of having originated in a 
tradition of oral composition. It is possible that an oral and a 
written tradition could have existed alongside each other until 
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the texts were finally fixed.*? Utilization of the method sug- 
gestedamay-help either to confirm or to rule out the possibility. 

It is worth noting that the gindns, if indeed they developed 
over a span ranging from the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, flourished at a time when the written literary tradition, - 
both among Hindus and Muslims of the Subcontinent, was 
firmly established. A comparison with other like forms may 
prove a useful indication for the purpose of relative dating. 
There is evidence of a parallel Jiiana tradition, particularly 
in the field of devotional poetry, in Gujarat. The tradition has 
been traced in Hindu religious poetry down to the nineteenth 
century and includes such well known figures as. Narasimha 
Maheta (fifteenth century), Mirabdi (sixteenth century), and 
Narhari (seventeenth century).5° Devotional poetry in North 
India had also found such famous exponents as Kabir (1440- 
1518).and Guri Nanak (1469-1539) who both belonged to the 
tradition of Bhakti, shared by the poets of Gujarat.*! Among. 
the Muslims and particularly the siifis there was also develop- 
ing a tradition of composing poetry and prose in a mystical 
vein. One major feature that can be singled out as common 
ical the ahave tadiions. & the use of Indian vernaculars. 
In almost all cases the above poets wrote in the language 
of the people of the region in which they lived. Like some 
of the gindns, these compositions survive in “mixed,” “Hindi,” 
or regional dialects.5? Also a factor that stimulated compo- 
Sition in the vernacular was the fact that the verses could 
be linked to music and thus sung, as an aid to spiritual ecstasy.** 
The gin4n literature was part of a larger, developing tradition 
on the Subcontinent, and this link is further emphasized by the 
existence of works of some of the above poets, side by side 
with the ginans, in some of the manuscripts.** — 


Classification 

Once the texts of the ginadns had become more or less fixed 
in writing, there is apparent in the manuscripts an attempt 
to classify them. The most interesting of these is a classifi- 
cation of ginadms according to ritual, and significantly this most 
often occurs in the older manuscripts. Certain ginans were 
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closely connected with rituals, and from observing sections 
of the community where some of the older rituals still persist, 
one can’ pinpoint this association. A certain variety of ginans 
Das is associated with the ceremony of ghat-pat,*> another set 
of gindns is regularly recited prior to the daily prayer, and 
sections of ginans like the Dasa Avatara** were recited during 
the funeral rites. These ginans turn up repeatedly in the older 
manuscripts probably due to the fact that a larger number 
of community memBers had memorized them than had memor- 
ized others and that they were needed more often, because 
of the association with ritual. Whereas these factors indicate 
why such ginans should recur so often in the manuscripts, they 
may also provide a clue as to the early phases of composition, 
when ginadns were composed for the purpose of relating ritual 
VY to the new set of doctrines adopted by the recent converts. 

A second system of classification apparent in the manu- 
scripts proceeds according to the author or pir who is said 
to have composed the ginans. This classification, however, 
tends to be haphazard because the ginans of a number of 
pirs are lumped together, and it is only by checking each 
ginan individually for the name of the pir associated with 
it, that the differentiation can be made. In certain cases the 
copyist does make an attempt to put the gindns of one pir 
together. The longer compositions also tend to be grouped 
together. This is common in most manuscripts, and the same 
system was followed when the ginans were lithographed and 
subsequently printed. Certain discrepancies did crop up in the 
later stages particularly over differences regarding the author- 

-ship of any particular ginan. I tried to find out whether any 
special method had been adopted to determine the authorship 
in case of a controversy, but apparently there was none. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when the da‘wa 
came to be much more organized, it does seem plausible . 
that the collection and classification of the main body of the 
ginans, was done by members of the da‘wa or local heads 
of the community. This hypothesis would account for the basic 
similarity of texts discovered in the various centers of da‘wa 
activity and Nizari Isma‘ili settlement. Wherever minor vari- 
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ants occur, they are in most cases due to the linguistic back- 
ground..of theo scribe, so that if the ginans were recited or 
recorded-in a Sindhi or Punjabi milieu, certain words in the 
transcription would be “Sindhi-ized” or “Punjabi-ized”. This 
process presupposes an existing body of ginadns in writing or 

_even orally preserved, attributed to the major da‘is of the 
early period which only came to be classified at a later point 
and preserved as we find them in the o}der manuscripts. 

Having indicated some of the complex problems that arise 
on the issue of the origin and transmission of a literature 
like the ginadns, we can now try to delineate possible phases 
through which the entire ginan corpus, as we now have it, has 
passed. 

The earliest phase obviously antedates the oldest written 
documents in existence as well as the time of many manu- 
scripts that have long since been destroyed. In the present 
state of our knowledge it is almost impossible to say whether 
any of the present gindns existed at that stage. If so these 
ginans would likely be those which make appeals for conver- 
sion and seek to provide a doctrinal framework for the new 
converts. Such a stage would also coincide with the preliminary 
period of the da‘wa’s activity from about the thirteenth century 
onwards. 

A second phase, where we possess circumstantial evidence 
of written texts of ginans, can be said to have begun in the 
sixteenth century. Whatever materials existed prior to this time 
were collected, classified, and distributed. among the various 
communities in the Subcontinent. Titles were given to the 
longer gindns, and each individual composition came to: be 
attributed to one of the major pirs of the carly period who 
had set into motion the whole Tradition. During this phase 
the use of the Khojki script also flourished. 

In the third phase, which brings us up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century and the transfer of the Imama to India, 
the community had begun to split up because of schisms.,‘The 
various sectarian groups continued to preserve parts of the 
ginadn tradition already established, introducing, possibly, in- 
terpolations to serve sectarian interests. The mainstream of the 
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da‘wa concentrated its principal work in efforts to consolidate 
the common base of the scattered adherents and strengthen 
ties with the Imdama in Iran. New ginans continued to be com- 
posed, mostly on imitative lines, modelled on forms already 
existing, but the flow of composition had by that time become 
slower. 

The final phase coincides with the emergence of the Nizari 
Isma@‘ili community into the modern era, when further com- 
position of ginadns, and incorporation into the main body, 
stopped, and the corpus became “frozen”. During this stage the 
process of collection and collation of existing manuscripts was 
carried out, and after being edited, the ginans were published. 

None of the| above phases, and in particular the first three, 
need to be looked upon as completely distinct from the others. 
There was obviously a degree of overlap. The possibility of re- 
vision, interpolation, updating, and edition of ginans must also 
be considered but without exaggerating the degree to which 
this was done. As in the case of most religiously-oriented 
literature, the fact that the adherents would be loath to alter 
or pervert what was in their eyes a “sacrosanct” tradition 
coming from their pirs, needs to be appreciated. 

As our survey so far has shown, the history of the gindns, 

_ particularly the question of their origin and the main period 
of their main composition, raises many problems. Among 
these, for example, are the questions of their first recording 
in writing, the nature and accuracy of the transmission before 
that time, the dates of the various phases, the evidence of the 
manuscripts, the nature of the languages in the gindns and 
the origin of the Khdjki script. Most: of these may be con- 
sidered technical problems which only further, highly detailed, 
research may help to solve. Although these problems may not 
alter to any great degree our conception of the gindns as 
they presently exist, nevertheless, all such problems are inter- 
locked with those of evaluation of the content of the gindns. 
One hopes that the lines of research indicated in the survey will 
eventually lead to a greater understanding, but in the mean- 
time we can concentrate our efforts on studying the ginadns 
that have survived in written form. We now turn to a discussion 
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of the general forms and types of ginadns as they are re- 
flected in the manuscripts. 


Forms and Types ; 
The ginans are meant to be sung and recited. Music, there- 
fore, is one of the main formal characteristics of the gindns. 
In a few instances the melodies (ragas) according to which 
the gindns could be sung are indicated in the manuscripts. 
Very simply defined, the raga is the dominant feature in 
Indian art music, and has always played a vital role in the 
religious life. of the Hindus.*’ It is likely that the indication 
- of the ragas for certain ginans was done at a period later 
than the original composition, but the original compositions 
may have had musical qualities derived from those prevalent 
in the areas of the da‘wa’s operation. A similar development 
apparently took place in the compilation of the Risalo of 
Shah ‘Abd al-Latif Bhita’i of Sind (1689-1752).5* We are told 
that during his lifetime, he had sought the help of two spe- 
cialists from Deihi to compose ragas for his poems, and even to- _ 
day various types of ragas are associated with various poems in . 
the Risalo. However there is doubt about whether the present 
mode of singing is akin to the original ragas, and it is thought 
that in the course of time, changes have taken place. °° One 
possible method for locating the origin and the changes within 
the ragas in which the ginadns are presently sung, would be 
to try to record the ragas as they are sung among older mem- © 
bers of the community, particularly members from those areas 
where the ethnographic situation has not been completely 
' altered by modernization, and then to relate these ragas to > 
the standard ones existing in Indian poetry. The poets of the 
Bhakti tradition such as Kabir and Mirabai also had their 
works enshrined in ragas.©°  ~ © 
The vital function of the melodies, as of the ragas in tra- 
ditional Hindu religious poetry, was to spell out in the language 
of musical formulae, definite compositions capable of evoking 
a variety of emotions. The use of music in the ginans is a 
particularly vital element not only in the expression of the 
Singer’s art, but also as a means to evoke definite emotional 
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responses and states. This is the reason why specific ginans 
with a certain type of raga are still sung at special times 
during’ the “day; to fit in with the mood of a ritual or as aids 
to meditation in the mystic path.°! We know that Islamic music 
had an impact on North Indian ragas. The Persian magamat 
and the ragas were combined into new forms, and the impact 
was particularly noticeable during the early period of the Delhi 
Sultanate. Amir Khusrav (1253-1325) was a well known ex- 
ponent of the new art of synthesizing the two.*? But a more 
important link was forged in the field of mysticism. Music 
had always bedn an important factor in certain sifi practices, 
and it is well known that among the sifis of the Subcontinent, 
a large number became interested in using Indian ragas with 
their admixture of Persian and Arab elements in the practice 
of sama‘.®* 

The raga as a musical form is closely linked with the literary 
form in which most Indfan, and particularly devotional, poetry 
was composed. The prosodic features of the gindns like the 
musical elements, belong very much to the context of artistic 
forms prevalent in the Subcontinent.°* Within the manuscripts — 
the longer compositions are called granths an e shorter 
ones simply gions As is well knows the History of literary ply ginans, As is well known, the history of literary 
composition in the modern Indian languages such as Hindi, 
Punjabi, Sindhi, and the so-called mixed language of the mys- 

‘ tics—Saddhukada Bdli—can be traced with great difficulty - 
not much further than the thirteenth century,® but we possess 
some evidence of literary forms used in Gujarat even prior to 
that time. This evidence points to the r@sa form which is 
known to have been prevalent -in Gujarat from the twelfth 
century onwards.** The word rasa actually came to be applied 
to a form of composition recited to a raga. The rasa was 
mainly a medium used for religious instruction and for ex- 
pression of religious feeling. Not only their general content 
but also some of the features of the rasa, like the variety in 
length, the fact that they end with the name of the..com; 
‘poser and with prayers for forgiveness, and the use of the 
raga, suggests a possible source of inspiraton for the granths 
in the ginans. One particular form, very popular in Gujarati 
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folk life is the garbi (it is a folk dance with the word applied 
to the_singing party itself. The individuals move around in 
a circle and sing to the accompaniment of a rythmical clap of 
hands and feet. The dancers in motion, as well as the songs 
composed for the occasion are known as garbis).°7 It is sig- 
nificant that this form occurs in the ginans where twenty- 
eight garbis attributed to Pir Shams are to be found.® It is 
unfortunate that we have no detailed knowledge of forms from 
other areas such as Sind and Punjab, except in their later 
manifestations which build on earlier folk traditions. 

The titles given to certain granths indicate that the forms 
of these ginans were modelled on the classical works of Indian 
literature. Among such titles are works entitled Gayatri, Nak- ~ 
lanki Gita, and Atharva Veda.*® Some granths.may properly 
speaking also be classified as prose narratives, but these are 
very few in number. 

Several long compositions contain a form of appendix called 
Veli (Sanskrit: Valli)?° while a number also exist in a “minor” 
and a “major” version, a possible indication that one of them 
was a later composition modelied on the other. 

A form developed in Punjab using a genre known as si harfi, 
consisting of thirty stanzas, each beginning with one of the 
thirty letters of the Punjabi alphabet,”’ is also found in the 
manuscripts, but this mode utilizes the letters of the Arabic 
alphabet”? indicating an inspiration within the Muslim literary 
context. 

The shorter compositions referred to in the manuscripts as 
gindns use, for the most part a traditional form called pada 
(stanza).’*> Generally, the meter in the ginans, which suffers 
from great inexactitude owing to negligence in transmission 
and linguistic acculturation, is simple. Each stanza is either 
formed of chaupai (quatrains) or déha (couplets).74 Stanzas 
containing more verses do exist in the whole cross section of 
the ginans but on the whole they reflect these two forms. 

For the time being, an overall interpretation of the gindans 
must be postponed until much more detailed work has been 
done on the varied aspects of so complex a tradition. This 
study offers merely a preliminary survey °f a field barely 


20 
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investigated as yet and hence makes no pretension of being 
éither definitive or comprehensive. Only a selected number of 
gindns has been chosen for study, and below are offered some of 
the criteria that have led to their choice. An annotated list 
of the ginans referred to and used in the study will be found 
at the end of the study.75 

The first_criterion is that the ginadn should be found in the 
manuscripts, preferably the older ones, also that the particular 
ginan should recur often enough in the manuscripts to indi- 
cate its importance within the whole collection. Where possible 
I have tried to verify the fact of a ginan’s importance in the 
community by virtue of constant recital in the jama‘Gt-khana’® 
or by its connection with religious ceremonies and rituals. 

The second criterion relates to the value of the content for the 
issues being discussed. Since the historical spread of the da‘wa 
is a major concern of this study,|I have selected those gindns 
that purport to give data on the activities of the da‘is and from 

ss which information relevant to the history of the da‘wa and the 
ethods used to propagate the da‘wa’s teaching, can be culled. 
poe ginans are accepted in the community as being the 
most significant ones in their formulation of the doctrine 
~ preached by the da‘wa. These ginans comprise, as it were, 
the main themes of the Nizari Ism4‘ili doctrine as presented, 
and accepted by the ‘converts. Being ‘conscious of the need 
to avcid arbitrariness and to weigh carefully the relative merits 
Vv possessed by these ginans, I have selected the few that I con- 
sider most worthy of analysis because of their embodiment 

of the major themes that are developed in the Tradition.] 

One other small criterion that has been considered in view 
of the fact that very few students of Ism4@‘ilism read Khdjki, 
is the availability of the limited texts of the ginans that w 
have in translation. Where a particular ginain meets the above 
mentioned criteria and also exists in translation, I have tried 
to make use of it, so as to make it easily accessible to the 
reader. However, for the most part, I have had to relyiion 
materials in the original language. 
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Ginans as a Source of history 

. The ginans constitute an important source for the history 
of the Nizdri Isma‘ili da‘wa because some of them contain 
testimony about the lives and activities of the various da‘is W” 
involved in the work of conversion. This type of testimony 
may best be described as hagiographic. |Generally speaking, 
hagiographical-works, particularly when they embody the oral 
tradition, have been considered highly suspect in terms of the 
historical data they provide; and the tendency has been to treat 
them with great reservation if not total rejection. This tendency 
stems from a perhaps overanxious desire to seek the “‘his- 
torical,” and the eventual discounting of much of the material 
as legendary or mythical. "J - 

This attitude is reflected by Ivanow who felt that the ginans 
do not “display any sign of interest in the history of the move- 
ment.”’® He failed, in fact, to see that not only were the 
ginans shot through with historical testimony but also that the 
data reflected the tradition’s own self-image about its develop- 
ment. Like most analysts of hagiographic tradition, Ivanow was 
too rigid in his demand for “historical facts”. Few scholars. 
would today put forward an absolute theory of history whose 
sole aim was to seek only “actual facts.” The search for history © 


is rather a continuous process where interaction takes place 
between the historian and his facts.’° This dictum is equally 


applicable to historians working on written or oral sources, 
for both require that they interpret their source material in 
order to arrive at “some approximation to the ultimate his- 
torical .truth.’*° The attitude, then, that would seem to be 
most constructive in approaching the gindns as a source of 
historical material is that the historian confronted by such a 
tradition consider himself to be in the same situation as one 
who studies written sources, in as much as both must interpret 
and evaluate the data to form a coherent picture of the past. 
The gindns, however, constitute just one type of source avail- 
able to us for tracing the history of the da‘wa. Ultimately;' a 
methodology of historical reconstruction involves a synthesis 
of individual methods and a determination of interrelationships 
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between different classes of data. Once we have understood 
what the testimony in the ginadns means and what its special 
characteristics are, then we can bring the resulting material 
into relationship with data gleaned from other sources. But 
it cannot be unduly emphasized, that a tradition like the 
gindns, oraghe ae inspiration as it does from its Isma‘ili roots, 
v develops its own concept of history, whose ultimate aim is not 
to give us information in our search for “authentic” figures, 
but to present a self-image, a mirror of the Tradition’s mind 
Y where its thinking about its own development is revealed. 
"The gindns incorporating material on the origins and spread 
of Nizari Ism&‘ilism, reflect the same phases of development 
noted in our analysis of the ginans as a whole. They too fall into 
recognizable though overlapping categories. In the first phase, 
there is no attempt to evolve a proper hagiographic tradition. 
There are only oblique references to the key figures of the 
early period of the da‘wa and the seat of the Imam in Iran, 
all apparently in an attempt to provide an overall ideological 
framework to link the movement with Nizari Ism4@‘ilism. 

The second stage shows the beginning of a hagiographic 
tradition in the process of formation. This tradition centered 
on the earlier da‘is and probably gave shape to existing oral 
traditions around these figures These narrative accounts relate 
the activities of the da‘is, their travels and mass conversions, 
and also highlight events like the conversion of great kings, 
conflicts with figures representing the established religion, and 
miracles performed by the da‘is to prove the truth of their 
mission.) The significant aspect of this development is that 
although the d&a‘is are made to operate in a combined Hindu- 
Muslim milieu most of the time, this phase appears to derive 

y¥ its models from Hindu forms. It has been suggested that there 
is a likelihood of the hagiographic tradition associated with 
Gurii Nanak having had its origins in the ancient Hindu dig-. 
vijaya tradition.*!| This mode had acquired hagiographic usage 
and tended to describe the spiritual triumphs of great saints. 
‘Although a Muslim hagiographic tradition was beginning to 
emerge in the Subcontinent around the fourteenth century, 
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it can be argued on the basis of parallels which the gindans 
show with, the. Hindu tradition, that the pattern of the early 
narratives had developed in this context. 

The third stage, however, shows a marked change, and the 
narratives here show a greater consciousness of chronology 
and historical sequence. The consolidation of the da‘wa, con- | 
tacts with other Muslims, and the onset of schisms within the 
movement probably prompted this new phase. The narratives 
in this phase show a preoccupation with polemics and attempts 
to provide genealogical links; they also reflect more traces of 
contact with the hagiography of Muslim writers. Nevertheless, 
even in this stage, the ginans still retain elements of the earlier 
gindns from which they continue to draw their material and 
inspiration. It is important in evaluating the historical data 
in the gindns, to distinguish the various strands that have gone 
into the making of the hagiography of the da‘wa. The ele- 
ments that seem to be genuine relics of the ancient Tradition 
and which form the nucleus of later narratives, need to be 
isolated. These are very little concerned with imparting objec- 
tive records of the past; and as the Tradition developed, we 
find that the true value of the gin&n narratives lies in this 
dual perspective which they give us of the Tradition: one level 
mirrors the impact and continuing influence of the earlier 
da‘is, and the other reveals the beliefs and understanding of 
the followers at various stages in the community’s history. 


THE RITUAL PRAYERS 
Also preserved in the manuscripts are two prayers, |one| |V. Imp 
simply called dua and the[other|more specifically Ghat pat- 
dua. It is alleged that these prayers were prepared for the 
converts in their own language by Pir Sadr al-Din. The lIan- 
guage appears to be Sindhi, but many Arabic and Persian. 
words occur, as well, including verses from the Qur’an. The 
importance of these prayers in the daily ritual in the jarm@‘at- 
khana is attested to by the fact that they are preserved_in a 
very large number of manuscripts including older surviving 
ones.®? It is impossible to say how ancient the prayers may be 
and whether those preserved in the oldest manuscripts have 
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undergone changes or not. There are hints in the gindns point- 
ing to the times of ritual prayer®? as well as to the ceremony 
of ghat-pat.** It is conceivable that such prayers could have 
been introduced in the early phases of the da‘wa’s activities, 
and the surviving texts may well be modified relics of these 
ancient ritual prayers. 
The fact that these du‘ds constituted a Seniteat daily ritual 
among all the widely scattered communities from ancient times, 
is also corroborated by testimony given in the “Aga Khan” and 
pane [ea Bibi” Cases. Nizari Isma‘ili witnesses gathered from all 
Case over the Subcontinent testified that they recited the same rit- 
ual prayers, in their meetings in the jama‘at-khana every day, 
but often referred to them by different Hindu names to avoid 
possible persecution.®> By 1905, it is apparent that certain sec- 
tions in the du‘ads had been omitted, in particular those that 
dealt with the recitation of figures in Hindu Mythology. This 
was possibly part of an attempt after the period of the two 
Cases, to make Ism4@‘ilis more aware of their Islamic heritage 
and to minimize Hindu elements in ritual, now that there was 
less threat of persecution.®* This tendency is illustrated by the 
testimony of the head of the. community in Punjab, during the 
“Haji Bibi” Case, who observed that they still continued to 


recite the Hindu_names in_the dua, to intermarry with the 

V.V.Imp| Sikhs, and to burn their dead, in order to conceal their identity 

and_avoid persecution," For all purposes, it would appear, 
these Isma‘ilis lived outwardly as Hindus.| All the same, for 
the purposes of. our analysis these prayers are important, be- 
cause their contents provide a pattern of thought, parallel to 
the gindns. 


- LISTS AND GENEALOGIES 
. An integral part of the two du‘ads consisted of the recitation 
of the: nemien_of tie Lijaiis to whoa the Nizar tats Tis eave ilis gave 
allegiance. The list, of Imams begins with ‘ and continues 
down to the Imam of the time when the du‘A was copied. 


Another list of names that was recited consisted of the pirs 
who are alleged to have worked for the respective Imams. The 


ist of pirs commences with Muhammad. 
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As with the du‘as, we cannot be certain when these lists 
first came to be fixed and whether they were preserved orally 
until such time as they came to be recorded. It is probable 
that once the respective lists of Imams and their pirs was 
fixed, the community in the course of its history continued 
to make additions according to whoever succeeded to the re- 

_ spective positions. The question of verifying the list of Imams 
does not present too many difficulties as the names of the 
Imams are well-known in Islamic history. The post-Alamiuit 
period raises a few problems, but as we shall see, there are 
fortunately additional sources available that make the task 
easier. It is when we come to the list of pirs that the question 
becomes more complicated, since the list also purports to con- 
tain the names of those who propagated the da‘wa in India. 
The practice of preserving the names of the Imams and their 
pirs was not confined only to the Nizari Ism@‘ilis of the Sub- 
continent. Another such list existed among the communities in_ 
Iran,** and we are, therefore, in a position to compare the two 
sets of lists. . het 

Besides the lists there is preserved in the manuscripts a some-. 


what singular document giving the Shajra (genealogy) of Pir — 
Shams.®? It lists all the known descendants of the Pir prob- 


ably until the time of writing. An analogous version of this © 
genealogy is to be found among the Im4m-Shdhis as well.®9 
Ivanow unearthed another category of genealogies also called 
Shajras among the Imam-Shahis and the mutawallis (overseers) 
of the shrines of the ancient da‘is.2” Since the overseers con- 
sider both themselves and the da‘is from whom they allegedly 
claim descent to be of Sunni persuasion, these Shajras bear 
interesting comparisons with those preserved by the Nizari 
groups. The only other non-Nizari source to preserve a gene- 
alogy of the da‘is is Mir’at-i_ Ahmadi.°? The respective lists of 
the Imams and their pirs in the key sources are provided in 
the Appendices.** 
_ Both the lists and genealogies together constitute a°single 
type of tradition, for “lists can be regarded as genealogies 
reduced to their simplest form of expression” %* Also gene- 
alogies, in general, must be regarded as highly suspect in 
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terms of distortion of historical material, “because they form 
the ideologcal framework with reference to which all political 
and social relationships are sustained and explained.”°> Such 
a highly venerated type of tradition undoubtedly deserves con- 
sideration, particularly in a close knit community such as the 
one with which we are dealing. Rent as it was by schisms and 
prone to considerable secrecy in the face of persecution, the 
importance of maintaining such lists with which the community 

_ could identify in the absence of .a more corporate political or 
social identity, cannot be underestimated. Nevertheless, such 
sources cannot be taken for granted, and care must be exer- 
cised to evaluate possible interpolations for the purpose of 
vindicating the rights of a certain group. The existence of a 
variety of genealogies from differing sources, facilitates this 
task considerably. 


PANDIYAT-I-JAWANMARDI 

The most tangible evidence for the link between the com- 
munity in India and the main da‘wa in Iran is the existence 
of the Pandiyat-iJawdnmardi copied in Kh6éjki characters in 
the oldest manuscript in the written Tradition.°° The work is 
significant because it is one of the few existing texts of the 
post-Alamit period, copies of which existed not only among 
the adherents in Iran, but also in such far flung communities 
as Chitral and Hunza, as well as the Subcontinent.*’ The work 
is known to have been compiled from sayings of the Im4m in 
Iran towards the end of the fifteenth century. It is alleged that 
it was sent subsequently by the Imam as a book of guidance 
to the community in India, and the Pandiyat thus found signif- 
icance as one of the links in the list of pirs referred to earlier.%® 

Though the Pandiyat represents the last in our chain of 
written sources in the manuscripts, there are other categories 
of sources that need to be considered. The most important of 
these are the Nizari Isma‘ili materials preserved in Persian. 


PERSIAN NIZARI ISMA‘ILI SOURCES 
Because this study is concerned to show the continuity and 
reformulation of major Isma‘ili concepts, the Tradition must 
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be looked at in the context of previous as well as parallel 
Isma‘ili sources elsewhere. [The ones that most obviously com- 
plement the Tradition are the texts of Nizdri Ism@‘ilism that 
have survived in the Alamit|and |post-Alamit periods. \Among 
the few that did survive the Mongol debacle the most important 
are the anonymous Haft bab-i-Baba Sayyidna®’ and the Rawdat 
al-taslim, (also known as Tasawwurat) of Nasir al-Din al-Tisi.'°° 
Among later works of the post-Alamiut period reference has 
been made to the Haft bab of Abii Ishaq Quhistani who died 
sometime in the early part of the sixteenth century,'®' the 
works of Khayr Khwah Harati, who wrote in the middle of the 
sixteenth century,'°? the Diwan of Khaki Khur4as4ani, written in 
the seventeenth century!© and the works of Pir Shihab al-Din 
Shah who died in 1884.!° 

The thought and works of the famous NaAsir-i-Khusrav, who 
was really a dai of the Fatimid period, find a constant echo 
in the works of the post-Alamit period and still exert a great . 
influence among the Nizari Ismd@‘ilis in Iran and around the 
Upper Oxus.'°* Since the links between the da‘wa centers in 
Iran and India are well attested in the Tradition, I have not 
hesitated to refer to Nasir-i-Khusrav’s works, where they help 
in elucidating points of doctrine. Likewise although they do not 
belong strictly to the Persian category of sources, use has 
been made for comparative purposes~of well-known writers 
and works of the Fatimid period, as well as the ancient so- 
called proto-Isma@‘ili work preserved in Persian entitled Umm 
al-Kitab,'°* again to be found among Nizari Ism4‘ilis of the 
Upper Oxus region. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES 

One of the most unfortunate aspects concerning the existing 
‘shrines of the da‘is, is an almost total lack of inscriptions 
providing some data about the individuals allegedly buried 
there. This lack occurs partly because such shrines were prob- 
ably built long after the deaths of the da‘is and also because 
many of these shrines have been damaged and rebuilt over the 
centuries. Furthermore, internecine conflicts among the de- 
scendants of the da‘is meant that the shrines were never really. 
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looked after properly, and the long neglect has left many of 
them in a state of decay. Fortunately the same is not the case 
with inscriptions of some of the tombs of Nizari Isma‘ili Imams 
discovered by Ivanow in Iran. We possess very little informa- 
tion about the period and residence of these Imams, and the | 
inscriptions are therefore particularly valuable in locating these 
data, especially because aside from the mausoleums of some 
later Imams we find the graves of Indian Ism4@‘ilis with inscrip- 
tions in Khdjki letters.1°7 

Future archaeological work on the Subcontinent may reveal 
the period and type to which the shrines of the pirs belong; 
until then one can only lament the fact of the steady disinte- 
gration of such monuments. 


SEUGEARBIO ETHNOLOGICAL AND 
MODERN WORKS 
Works by medieval. Muslim travellers in India contain no 
.direct reference to either the da‘wa or its adherents. Their 
usefulness in our case is therefore confined to data on geogra- 
phical and cultural features of the area: In some works of 
British and European travellers there are passing references to 


the existence of Ism4‘ili groups. Of far greater value are the 

W works undertaken in the period of British rule. These provide 
invaluable ethnographic and related data which supplement 
information ae se from Court Cases such as the “Aga Khan” 

~ - iene: | ee 
A wide ere of modern, secondary literature has also 
come into existence since the last century. The earliest of these 

by the Imam Shahi Sayyids, but as Ivanow 
has pointed out, the biographical information there on the 
‘early da‘is is based mostly on materials in the ginans.'°* The 
most important extant work among these is the Manazil al- 
Aqtab wa basatin al-ahbab written in Persian.'°? The others 
that follow are for the most part in Gujarati and of a.-pole- 
mical bent. Among these the most important are Gudzar-i- 


Shams (in Urdu),'?° Khoja Vruttant (1892),'11 Khoja Komno 
thas (1905),'!2 Tawarikh-i-Pir (1914),'!> Pirana Satpanth ni Pol 
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{1926).7 7 Woorsms Mubin (1826). all in Gujarati. The real 
worth.o these works lies in the incorporation of hitherto un- — 
recorded oral tradition. 
We now come to a consideration of the final source of our 
survey. This last category represents data based on the field 
work conducted, references to which have already been made. 
_The writing of history from unwritten sources or that based 
on the “heritage of the ears” has now begun to receive the 
attention it deserves, particularly in the context of those so- 
cieties where a written tradition did not exist.''* Though most 
of the materials related to this study have been recorded in 
. Writing, the contention that whatever little oral tradition or 
other analyzable survival from the past may exist, such as 
religious rituals and practices, is a relevant and indispensable 
source for the reconstruction of history, holds true for the 
Nizari Isma@‘ili Tradition as well. During the field work, there- 
fore, an attempt was made to gather as much of the extant oral 
tradition in the community as possible and to use it as a yard- 
stick for checking elements that have already been recorded 
in modern works. With regard to ritual and practice, reliance | 
also had to be placed on information gathered from the older 
generation of adherents, as most of the relevant practices have 
been modified or have dropped out completely in recent times. 
The ginans still constitute a continuing reality, and by observ- 
ing them at work one gets some idea of their relevance and 
value for the earlier converts among whom the ginans emerged, 
and for whom they had formed “a living tradition.” Such ob- 
served or oral data ultimately constitute-one type of source 
and have real value only when they are used to correlate data 
obtained from other types of sources. Thus we learn that in 
a study of this kind, not only do we possess different types 
of data, but also that we need constantly to revise and refine 
our methods of research. This need makes it increasingly dif- 
ficult to confine oneself to one set method, and it is hoped 
that the methodological issues raised by the survey,.of,.the 
sources, as well as the work in general, will prompt the sort 
of multidisciplinary approach that is needed in this complex 
field. - 
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THE SETTING 


Pre-Nizari Isma‘ilism in India 


It is fundamental to the study of movements such as Isma‘- 
ilism, that the historical context in which they spread be under- 
stood clearly, and it is only in this way that one can hope to 
understand the intellectual assumptions of the movement in 

_ felation to the technique of propagation adopted by the da‘wa. 
Thus it will be useful, before proceeding to lay out the lines 
along which the da‘wa spread, to set out systematically the 
state, nature and temper of the society it penetrated, and to 
trace Ism4‘ili antecedents in the area. 

Among the earliest contacts that Isma‘ili elements had with 
India is one mentioned by Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah. In his 
history of the IsmA‘ilis prior to the establishment of the Fatimid 
Caliphate, he states ghat one wing of the da‘wa was to work 
in “Sind and Hind” and then later states more specifically that 
among the sons of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, some had established 
themselves around Khurasan and Qandahéar, in the vicinity of 
Sind.! Stern has shown that in Rashid al-Din’s accounts of the 
da‘wa there is a certain amount of confusion;? and though we - 
may not.credit all of the details contained in them, we can at 
least be certain that Sind must have represented one of the 
targets for the da‘wa even in its earliest days. 

Isma‘ili sources on the other hand make first mention of the 
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da‘wa’s work in Sind, in relation with the arrival of a daft 
there in, 883..He was al-Haytham, sent by the well known 
Yemenite da‘i Abi al-Qasim b. Hawshab, otherwise known as 
Mansir al-Yaman.? There is no further mention of the succeed- 
ing seventy years or so beyond the fact that the “da‘wa is still 
. existing in Sind,” in the J/titah al-da‘wa (which was written in 
967). It had also apparently spread to neighboring areas like 
Gujarat,* — ; 
Earlier travellers such as al-Mas‘idi who. visited Multan: in 
912 and. al-Istakhri, who wrote circa 930-933, speak of the 
rulers of Multan as being Quraysh, of the line of Banti Sama,°* 


So presumably the da‘wa had not yet attained an litical 
success. 


Further Isma‘ili sources, however, introduce us to ada‘ 
who had success in winning over one ,of 
and established a Fatimid principality over the area.|The da‘i, 
however, adopied a permissive attitude towards converts to 
Ism@‘ilism in the area, and certain un-Islamic 
retained by them, This caused concern in the Fatimid court in 

oO ca, where the Caliph al-Mu‘izz was placed in a pre- | 
dicament regarding the course to be taken in dismissing the 
da‘i. A riding accident to the da‘i ended the dilemma, and a new 
da‘i, Jalam b. Shayban was appointed. He was instrumental 
in furthering the Ism@‘ili cause and victorious in his attempts 
to offset opposing elements. He also adopted a stricter line 
towards undesirable practices, destroying an idol and building 
a mosque in its place.® A letter to the above Jalam from the 
Caliph al-Mu‘izz, congratulating him on his work, is dated 965; 
and Stern places the events surrounding the undesirable da‘i. 
around 958-59.7 

Al-Mugaddasi who visited Multan in 985, pointed out that 
the city was Shi‘a and that the khutha was recited in the name 
of the Fatimid Caliph. He said also that they conducted their 
affairs according to instructions from Egypt, where they sent 
continuous envoys and gifts.® 

It is interesting to conjecture at this point the various attrac- 
tions that Sind had in terms of Fatimid plans for spreading 
their influence. Two factors emerge clearly. One is the geogra- 
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phical position of Sind vis-a-vis the operational da‘wa center 
of the areaiof the time—the Yemen.? Oman, so Rashid al-Din 
tells us, was one of the objectives of the da‘wa,'® and that 
may well have served as a stepping-stone to spreading Isma‘ili 
influence eastwards. The relatively independent status of the 
principalities before the Fatimid take-over also needs to be con- 
sidered. Though in al-Muqaddasi’s time, al-Mansira, which he 
calls the capital of Sind, was under a ruler paying homage 
to the ‘Abb4sids, on. the whole, the area still remained relatively 
independent and remote from the centers of power in the 
Muslim world.'! Here, then, was an opportunity to establish 
a principality that would serve as a secure foothold in the 
eastern Muslim world. The second factor, which is equally 
important, was that of trade. By the fourth century and during 
the heyday of Fatimid rule under al-Mu‘izz, economic activity 
in North Africa flourished considerably.'? Lewis has tried to 
show that the Fatimids were attempting to wrest the India 
trade out of the hands of Baghdad,'* and Goitein, from his 
studies of the Geniza papers, has revealed the predominance of 
merchants from North Africa in the India trade.'* Admittedly, 
the little that we know of the history of economic activity in 
Islam and its influence on the political conditions of the time 
does not permit any substantial conclusions. We can be certain, 
however, that with the India trade becoming the backbone of 
the international economy in the Islamic World,'* economic 
and social factors were important in Fatimid expansionism 
towards Sind.'® 

Another aspect of the da‘wa in Sind in terms of problems 
of unifying doctrine in Fatimid territories, which Stern has 
dealt with in some detail, also helps to throw more light on 
the nature and function of the da‘wa’s role in the Isma‘ili 
policy, and may bear comparison later with the work on the 
Nizari da‘wa. From a study of works such as the Da@im al- 
Islam of Qadi al-Nu‘man,"’ it is possible to trace the attempts 
of the Fatimid Caliphs to provide a common basis for.their 
heterogenous and widely-scattered adherents. The diversity of 
such adherents was potentially a seed-bed for the rise of a wide 
variety of heterodox beliefs, particularly in the case of Sind, 
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where the converts brought with them a deeply-rooted back- 
ground, of varied practices. In view of the diverse nature of 
existing faiths in Sind at the time, the problems must have 
caused considerable anxiety.'* The da‘wa, though it worked 
in close cooperation with the central authority, for practi- 
cal purposes functioned independently in the various Fatimid 
spheres of influence, and much depended on the d@‘i in charge. 
The policy of al-Mu‘izz, insofar as it is possible to determine, 
seems to have been one of emphasizing the Islamic tradition 
and not compromising with what were regarded as un-Islamic 
practices.'? By establishing a principality, linked to a thriving 
trade and cemented by a common ideology and allegiance, the 
Fatimids hoped to build their cohesive confederation of states; 
in this light it is easier to understand why the insistence on 
a strict adherence to a common system of beliefs was so im- 
portant and necessary. 

The subsequent history of the sinaieniees is virtually un- 
known until such time as Mahmiid of Ghazna put an end to 
Isma‘ili rule in Multan. The ruler of Multan, Abi al-Fath 
Da’id b. Nasr had had friendly relations with Amir Sabuktigin. 
Nevertheless, Mahmid, the latter’s successor, apparently in 
order to enforce orthodoxy, marched against him, in 1006. The 
enforcement was particularly cold-blooded, and hundreds of 
Ism4@‘ilis were said to have been slaughtered.”° After a short lull, 
Mahmiid revisited Multan and delivered the coup de grace, 
completely subjugating the province.”?! Hamdani argues that, at 
the time of this persecution, the Ismailis may have gathered 
around al-Mansira and allied themselves with its Habbarid 
rulers. Mahmiid, however, put an end to the rule in al-Mansira 
also, in 1025.7?” Stern feels that “the later phases. of the history 
of Isma‘ilism in Sind and in India stand in no direct connection 
with this first successful attempt to establish territorial rule in 
Sind.”’?? However, in due course we find that though Ism@‘ili 
sovereignty had been broken, Ism4@‘ili adherents still continued 
to persist under adverse conditions. Furthermore, there)ais 
the curious resurgence of the Siimra dynasty in the political 
life of Sind, which reveals definite Isma‘ili tendencies, albeit 
in a quite transformed fashion.?* That the Ism4@‘ili da‘wa had 
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not ceased its activity in Hind, we know from certain letters 
of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir (who ruled from 1036-94) to 
the Ism&@‘ilis in Yemen. Two of the letters establish that in 
fact da‘is to India were being appointed and replaced at death, 
all the time.?> That Isma‘ilism was still a factor of some Ccon- 
sequence is attested to by the fate of a wazir of Mahmid, 
Hasnak, who was put to death by Mas‘tid, Mahmiid’s successor, 
on a charge of having Isma‘ili sympathies.” The exact nature 
of the da‘wa’s work and its relations with the Fatimids in 
Egypt remains obscure. No doubt, the purging of the Ism@‘ilis 
must have led to a change in policy by the Fatimids in Sind, 
and it is quite probable that links were maintained through 
their allies, the Sulayhids of Yemen, who kept the da‘wa alive 
in India.?”7 — 

The task of defining the role and nature of the Simra 
dynasty, as Elliot has remarked, “is one of the most difficult 
problems with which we have to deal in the history of Muham- 
madan India.”?' They are first mentioned in an epistle written 
in 1033 by the Druze leader Mugqtana‘ to one Shaykh Simar 
Rajibal, Chief of the Unitarians, and seems to indicate a con- 
siderable following. Whether in fact this Simar Rajibal was the 
head of the da‘wa in Sind is difficult to say. He must cer- 
tainly have had Isma@‘ili affiliations, nonetheless, since Mug- 
tana‘, after exhorting the leader to accept the Druze creed, 
asks him “to publish the hitherto secret doctrines of the sect.”?9 
There can thus be no doubt that some variety of Isma‘ilism 
was surviving covertly after the purges of Mahmid. Further 
accounts can only be culled by piecing together information 
we have from later sources. Continued “Qarmatian” activity 
is mentioned by the thirteenth-century writer Fakhr al-Din 
Mubdéarakshah. After the death of Sultan Mas‘tid in 1040, the 
Isma‘ilis are said to have revolted in Multan under the son 
of Da’ud “whom the Cagmathians called the Sheikh.” When 
faced with the Ghaznawid army, however, they fled to al- 
Mansira.*° The writer seems very vulnerable on minor-points 
of historical accuracy; the exact details, therefore, may remain 
open to question.*’ If the “Sheikh” mentioned above were 
the same as Shaykh Stmar of the Druze epistle, then it would 
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confirm. further the connection between the Isma‘ilis and the 
Simras. This can further be tied up with the account by Mir 
Ma’siim of an uprising of the “men of Sumra” who placed 
a man called Samra on the throne. This was during the reign 
of ‘Abd al-Rashid around 1051.5? Since Hamdani has already 
made an attempt to reconstruct the history of the Simras, it 
“would be repetitious to go over the details again, and here we 
can only note the continuity of Isma@‘ili activity in the area, and 
go on to examine certain incidents relating to the subsequent | 
period, which may help to throw further light. 
As the Ghirid power eclipsed that of the Ghaznawids, so 
_ the latter’s domination in India camé to an end.** The Ghirid 
ruler Shihab al-Din, relates Jizjani, “led his forces to Multan 
and delivered that place from the hands of the Qarmatians, in 
1175.”34 Previously, we are told, during the reign of ‘Ala al- 
Din Husayn (who ruled from -1149-61), “Malahida emissaries 
came to him from Alamit and he treated them with great rever- 
ence.” His successor Sayf al-Din, however adopted a harsher 
policy towards them.** Shihab al-Din’s policy in Sind therefore 
can be construed to be a continuation of the trend of rooting - 
out Isma‘ilis, wherever they could be found: Presumably, the | 
object of his attack was a successor of Sumar Rajibal. ‘Aja al- 
Din was assassinated in 1206. Juzjani lays the deed at the door of 
the “Malahida’’, but there is considerable confusion surrounding 
the many reports that are available about the assassination.*° 
The Nizari Isma‘ili power in Alamit to which Jizjani evidently 
refers was often made the scapegoat for a number of assass- 
inations, and in view of the writer’s affiliations it is apparent 
that this was one more case in kind.*’ It seems more likely _ 
that the incident had no bearing on Ism@’ili activity in India 
at all. This becomes further evident in the reporting of another 
episode that took place in 1236 during the reign of Queen 
Radiyya. A group of “Qaramita” and “Malahida”, under one Nir 
Turk gathered at Dethi from the surrounding regions of Gujarat 
and Sind. They attacked the Masjid one Friday, and a general 
melee ensued. The rebellion was eventually put down.** Ham- 
dani connects this Nir Turk with one of the Simra leaders 
Muhammad Tor, and it is also thought that he may be the 
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same person as Nir Satgir, traditionally recognized as the first 
of the Nizari-da‘is in India.2° Khaliq Nizami has, however, 
sufficiently demonstrated that Nir Turk had nothing to do 
with Ism4@‘ilis and that the “real nature of the event has been 
obscured by the conflicts and controversies that marred the 
relations of Nir Turk with the Sunni ‘u/ama’ of the day”.*° 
We are fortunate in possessing some valuable testimony on the 
make-up and cultural habits of the Simrds from Ibn Battita, 
the fourteenth-century Arab traveller. He labels them “Samira” 
and states that they had been entrenched in the area for a 
long time. They were exclusive in their eating habits and also 
in matters of marriage. Their center was a place called Janani; 
their leader was Wunar. He himself was a Muslim but governed 
over both Hindus and Muslims.‘*! What, in fact, Ibn Battuta’s 
observations confirm is the existence of vestiges of converted 
groups from among the Ism4@‘ili principality in Sind, and the 
existence of Hindu customs may either represent an inward 
orientation after the Isma‘ili expulsion or else a reflection of 
tagiya. Various factors prevalent after the downfall of the 
Isma‘ili state in India complicate the definition of the da‘wa’s 
activity in India. First there was the break-up of the Fati- 
mid da‘wa itself into two after the death of al-Mustansir. 
While the reports we have covered mention clashes with the 
Nizari elements in areas west of Sind, there is no specific 
evidence to establish any links between the Nizadris and the 
Simras in Sind at that time. On the other hand the Musta'‘lian 
branch and then later the rise of Tayyibi Isma@‘ilism with its 
affiliation to Yemen bring another dimension to the issue.‘? 
The Tayyibi da‘wa continued its activities in India, through its 
adherents in Yemen, but again we are at a loss for evidence to 
connect them with the Samras.** A further major factor is the 
complex of military invasions and power struggles between 
warring groups such as the Ghaznawids and the Ghirids in 
India. The instability this must have caused would have pre- 
cluded any attempts to centralize and unify scattered°groups 
of Ism@‘ilis. Consequently, one suspects that a group like the 
Simrdas attempted to isolate themselves and work out a dif- 
ferent identity within the complex alignment of forces. Their 
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Isma‘ilism would have either to be disguised or dispensed 
with, altogether if they were to escape being associated with the 
Malahida, and hence persecuted. This also explains why in the 
course of time, such groups could have been absorbed into the 
Sunni faith by sufi saints.‘* A somewhat later, but nevertheless 
interesting, episode is related in the Tradition about the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of a sixteenth-century da‘i called Dadi to win 
back Ism4‘ilis in Punjab who had become Sunnis, but he was 
expelled from Sind and had to take refuge in Gujarat.‘ 

Hamdani has suggestéd that after 1094 the Simras may have 
struck out on an independent line,*° but as we approach the 
main portion of our historical survey, it must be admitted that 
until some more material comes to light, the various strands 
of Isma‘ilism that were developing at that time must remain 
very much entangled. Perhaps the most significant element is 
that Isma‘ili activity in the area was far from having been 
obliterated, an indication of a tenacity of purpose, one aspect . 
of which was to lead to the rise and development of Nizari 
Ism@‘ilism. 


The Political and Social Milieu 

The invasions of Mahmid of Ghazna into India and subse- 
quent Muslim incursions had certain far-reaching effects on 
the nature of the political, social and religious structure of 
the area. The following digression, prior to our entering the 
mainstream of the study of the Nizari da‘wa is offered by 
way of tracing certain general trends related to the situation in 
India after Mahmiid’s invasion and up to the fifteenth century. 

Perhaps the single, most decisive effect of the waves of 
Muslim invasion of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and suc- 
ceeding dynastic wars between the Ghaznawids and Ghirids, 
was a disruption of the power structures prevalent in the area 
at the time.*’ The scattered Hindu kingdoms, particularly in 
Northern India, succumbed within an-extremely short period.*® 
By the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Delhi Sultanate 
was beginning to entrench itself in Northern India, consolidat- 
ing the advances made possible by the Indian campaigns of 
the Ghirids, their predecessors. The beginning of a more cen- 
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tralized power structure over Northern India, as well as Sind, 
to replace the penurat fragmentation of the area, was in 1 the 
making.*? 

dudes factor which accompanied Muslim entrenchment in 
the area, was the growth of a Muslim society, co-existing with 
the indigenous people in a now more pluralistic society. Once 
a free and uninterrupted intercourse was established between 
areas like Sind and Punjab and the Muslim countries to the 
north and northeast, immigration of Muslims helped to swell 
numbers and bring about the rise of an Islamic society.*° The 
most important of these in terms of attempts to convert and 
breach the conflicting nature of the two cultures were the 
sifis. Earlier, of course, there had been conversions of Hindus 
on a significant scale, as in the Ismaili and Simrd cases.>! 
All the same, the differences of belief and instinct of com- 
munal self-preservation of the Hindus on the one hand and 
that of proselytization by the Muslims on the other, cannot 
have failed to generate considerable friction. If al-Birini is to 
be considered any judge of the attitudes that came about, the 
invasions were accompanied by the “most inveterate aversions” 
on both sides.*? Though contemporary accounts of how the 
actual conversions took place are scarce, once the mystics 
began to organize themselves into silsilas (tariqas) the part they 
must have played in their’more intimate and spiritually sensi- 
tive policy of intermingling with the people, cannot be under- 
estimated.** 

The response of the indigenous peoples to the growth of a 
foreign-dominated, plural society still needs to be studied in 
detail. The caste system continued, and the essential features 
of the old social and religious system remained without much 
change.** What is more difficult to surmise is the attitude 

that developed among the various Hindu groups to the new 
power structure. There may have been a tendency towards 
isolationism, bordering on apathy.** We are told that even the 
suf: showed an aversion to contacts with the state.5° At best, 
perhaps, tue pluralistic society was leading to a mosaic of 
isolated commuxties either tied together by caste affiliations, 
or, as in the case of tne »s&<_ attached to a silsila. Notwith 
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standing the ruling and the military classes, the broad base of. 
the social order must have been these groupings, both socially 
and religiously unintegrated and furthermore, alienated from 
‘what might, for lack of better terms, be called the military 
ruling class. (In addition there were the ‘ulama’ whose role 
depended on the functions they eye inside or outside the 
state machinery.)>*’ 

The age-old, well-established commercial links were further 
solidified by increased contacts with the wider Islamic world. 
The sea route between Aden and India created important links 
with Gujarat, ** and al-Idrisi testifies to a thriving trade between 
Muslim merchants and the ruler of Gujarat.*° Trading contacts 
with Gujarat had evidenced a steady increase since Muslim 
contacts with Sind were consolidated. By the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, trading communities had established them- 
selves in places like Patan and Cambay.*° Mosques had been 
built, and we have inscriptions attesting to the fact that a 
thriving Muslim community had emerged in Gujarat. One of 
the inscriptions indicates the cultivation of literature among © 
the migrants.°' Though this epitaph is in Persian, there is 
another far more interesting case of a great deal of interaction 
as well as cooperation among the Muslims and the local inhabi- 
tants: a bilingual inscription from Somnatha Patan records 
the endowment of a mosque to a group of the city’s Muslim 
inhabitants by Nakhu Noradin Piroja, the son of Khdja Nai 
Abi Brahima of Hurmujadesh (i.c.,Hurmuz). Having had a 
mosque built, he wished to make specific bequests for the 
purposes of maintaining the mosque and other daily provisions 
relating to its upkeep and for the appointment of a mu‘allim, 
a mu’adhdhin and a gari’. Moreover, a sort of administrative 
board compromising various jama‘at (congregations) was to 
administer the crust. What is significant about these jama‘at 
is that they indicate a heterogenous group working at miscel- 
Jancous occupations, ranging from seafaring to masonry. They 
all appear to have been organized loosely in some formic® 
guild organization with headmen. 

The inscription also makes mention of the co=gregations as 
being devoted to the “martyr of martyre” 4 possible reference 
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to the practice of Muharram among the Shi‘a, indicating that 
some of them may have been of Shi‘i persuasion. One other 
factor of importance is that the shipmaster is spoken of as 
having established friendly ties with the local ruler Raja Chada. 
The date of the inscription is given in four eras—the Hijri as 
well as three Indian Calenders, and corresponds to A.D. 1264* 

The importance of such inscriptions is their revelation that 

by the thirteenth century an extensive and varied Muslim com- 

“munity had begun to emerge in Northern India representing 
diverse occupational patterns and possibly diverse religious 
affiliations, as well. Moreover, they were also striving to estab- 
lish. linguistic and cultural harmony with the local population 
within the new milieu. 

The overall picture that one gets from an admittedly very 
sketchy outline serves to emphasize that the complex society 
of medieval India, like that of medieval Islam generally, defies 
any single cut-and-dried definition. It reflects an intricate and 
changing pattern of varying elites, vested interests, and classes, 
mirrored against a plurality of social, ethnic and religious 
groups. 

Simultaneously with the period of flux in India, the Isma‘tlis 
outside India too were undergoing considerable change of for- 
tune. After the split between the supporters of Nizar and 
Musta‘li in 1094, three major spheres of IsmA@ ‘ili activity took 
shape. The. first was the puppet Fatimid Caliphate which 
continued at Cairo, until it was finally ended by Salah al-Din 
in 1171.°% The second was the Sulayhid dynasty of Yemen, 
which in turn associated itself with the adherents of Tayyibi 
Isma‘ilism, and, as mentioned earlier, maintained contacts with 
India. The third was Nizari Isma‘ilism, which under the lead- 
ership of Hasan-i-Sabbah, entered in Lewis’ words “a period 
of intensive development in doctrine and in political action 
and for a while played an important and dramatic role in the 
affairs of Islam.’’* 

In the Saljiq dominions and the Iranian Highlands)there 
existed a number of Isma@‘ili cells that had been established 
earlier under the Fatimid da‘wa. The so-calied new da‘wa of 
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the Nizaris, set about to construct a state based on a con- 
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federation of these “cells”, aiming at a decentralized pattern. 
This atomization of power, as Hodgson has suggested, was 
appropriate to the times as, after Malik Shah’s reign, the 
Saljiq dominions were parcelled out to the individual com- 
manders.®> Thus, if the Isma‘ilis wished to overcome the Sal- 
jugs they had to subdue them piecemeal.** Two important 
developments relating to the Nizaris and the Islamic world in 
genera] need to be clarified here. The first is the violent con- 
frontation, not only at the political level, that their state 
generated,*’ but also the tremendous religious antipathy that 
they aroused in orthodox circles.®* Jizjani, as we have earlier 
noted, exemplified this attitude in many ways in his accounts of 
the Niz4ris.°° The Nizaris, realizing perhaps, after the Fatimid 
failure and more so after the fall of Alamit, the futility of 
their aspirations of “universalism,” adopted a more inward- 
looking attitude, intensified no doubt by the rejection of the 
rest of the Islamic world. This then represents the second 
development, an interiorization of aspiration directed more in 
devotion to the Imam, through which the whole religious out- 
look of the Nizadris was becoming more personalized—even 
“stific.”7° 


Religious Trends in the Milieu 

The historical setting gives some idea of the antipathy of 
the ruling class towards all forms of “malahida” (including the 
Ism4@‘ilis). The emerging Muslim society, however, appears at 
the earlier stage to be a fairly fluid one, with the trading 
communities deepening their roots in the area and being aug- 
mented all the time by waves of immigrants from the neigh- 
boring parts of Dar al-Islam. It is in the field of emerging 
religious trends, among both the Hindus and Muslims, that 
we must look for areas within which a heterodox movement 
like the Nizari da‘wa could weave its message and camouflage 
itself against the complex fabric of Indo-Muslim society, so as 
not to make its aims and ambitions overtly apparent. 

At the time that Muslim invasions and subsequently Islamic 
institutions, began to have an impact on Hindu society and 
thought particularly in Northern India, the Hindu religious 
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tradition was itself undergoing reaction and change. For the 

Hindus at large, the essence of organized religion meant the 

according ofcauthority to the brahmins (priestly class) and 

through them to the scriptures, the Vedas and Puranas. The 

conduct of religious life involved the performance of cus-_ 
tomary rites and adherence to the individual’s position within 
the caste'structure of society.”! 

One of the manifestations of religious transformation taking 
place within Hinduism, which has some relevance to our study, 
‘was the rise of the tradition of Vaishnava Bhakti, which had 


spread from the South to Northern India.7? From the thir- 


L teenth to the seventeenth centuries, the Bhakti movement grew 
rapidly and came into contact with Islam in Northern India.” 
The main feature of the BhakW movement was its cmphasis on 
the religious response of love directed to one of the avataras 

A of Vishnu. In due course, it inspired the rise of well known 
saints like Kabir and Gurt Nanak.”* 

The school of Saivism also played a dominant part in the 

" religious life of the Hindus during this period. The strong 
revival centered around the deity Siva is evident in the icon- 
ography and inscription of the time and shows that the cult 
predominated all over India, commanding the adherence of 
many rulers, including the famous King of Gujarat, Siddharaja 
Jayasimha. The manifestation of the universe was thought to be 
effected through the power (Sakti) of Siva; and this creative 
energy, spoken of as his feminine aspect, came eventually to 
be personified as a deity. Their union gave rise to the develop- 
ment of the family alliance of divinities and was eventually 
responsible for popularizing the cult of “Mothers”, which be- 
came celebrated in the worship of female deities, an echo of 
which is to be found in events surrounding the composition of 

* Garbis mentioned earlier in our sources.7* 

Another tradition emerging around this time and represent- 
ing a compound of elements derived mainly from Vaishnava | 
Bhakti and from the ancient tradition of Tantric Yoga, was, the 
Sant Tradition. The Sants in due course even managed to 
evolve a language to express their beliefs, a medium approxi- 
mating more to the daily usage of the common people.”* The 
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Sant -tradition, like the later Bhakti one, also drew a certain 
inspiration,. perhaps only a marginal one, from Sdfism in the 
course of the interaction that took placg between the various 
streams of mystical thought. 

At the popular level also there began to flourish saints 
surrounding Krishna and his dalliance with the gopis (cowherd 

- girls). Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu belongs to the 
mainstream of Vaishnavism, and we can attribute the marked 
increase of interest in him as a result of the composition of 
the Bhagavata Purana. It is believed that the Purana was com- 
posed in the ninth or the tenth century, and it contains the 
most detailed accounts of Krishna and his activities.’” 

A slow diffusion of the solar cult had also taken place, 
which we know from Muslim writings to have had its center 
in Multan.7* Since a solar motif does appear in the ginan 
narratives, it is important to. note the role the cult played 
in the religious life and beliefs of the period. 

The rise of Islamic society was accompanied by the trans-. 
planting of various schools.and levels of Muslim thought to 
Indian soil. As Anne Marie Schimmel has observed, the thir- 
teenth century was the “high time of mysticism from Ana- 
tolia, and Egypt to Delhi and likewise the high time of Persian 
literature in India not less than in Iran proper.”7? An appraisal, 
therefore, of the way in which organized Sufism entered and 
established itself on the Subcontinent is vital as a prelude: to 
the emergence of the Nizari da‘wa which, as has already been 
underlined, was developing a “sific” pattern. 

A typical example of the way in which a sifi i tariqa became 
established is afforded by the life and. work of Baha’ al-Din 
Zakariyya. He had gone to Baghdad during his travels and 
become a member of the Suhrawardi Order. From Baghdad 
he was asked to return to Multan to represent the order there 
and to establish a center from which it could spread. He is 
said to have been successful in attracting both Muslims and 
Hindus into the fold of the Tariqa, and by the time he died 
in 1264 he had carved out a large territorial jurisdictiom for 
the order. His work was eventually carried on by his son and 
grandson so that. the Suhrawardi Order became one of the 
most important orders in the area.®° - 
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Another instructive example is that of Shaykh Farid al-Din 
Ganj-i-ShakarccHe was born in 1175 near Multan, and having 
received his initial religious instruction there, he moved to 
Delhi where he attached himself to Khwaja Qutb al-Din Bhak- 
tiyar, the disciple of the famous Chishti saint Shaykh Mu‘in 
al-Din. In due course Shaykh Farid became the head of the 
Chishti Tariqa.*! He appointed from among his disciples var- 
ious khalifas (representatives) who set up Chishti centres in 
all parts of the country. One of the best known was Niza4m 
al-Din Awliya who eventually became his successor as head 
of the Tariqa.*? 

Two factors related to the development of these tariqas bear 
interesting implications. One was the concept of territorial 
jurisdiction developed by them, whereby no other tariqa could 
impinge on the territory of the other.** The various hospices 

‘amat or jamaat khanas as they were also called were spread all over 

Khana |the Subcontinent and were linked together by their common 
adherence to the tariqa through its head, the Shaykh. The 
khalifas, or representatives, represented local jurisdictions. In 
this way a loose form of territorial domination based on a 
spiritual alliance was established within the political framework 
of the ruling Sultanate.** Potentially, this was a situation where 
a conflict could easily arise between the ruling classes and the 
Shaykh, and it is interesting that the two main tariqas devel- 
oped contrasting attitudes towards their relationship with the 
state. Whereas the leaders of the Suhrawardi Tariga mingled 
with royalty and maintained very intimate and cordial relations 
with the Court, even to the extent of emulating a courtly 
atmosphere in their own organization, the Chishti leaders kept 
themselves away from the Court, shunning close contacts with 
the rulers, and reflecting this apolitical attitude in the ascetic 
and traditionally simple pattern in their own hospices.®> 

The second factor of significance relates to the relationship 
between the sifis and the upholders of the Shari‘a, namely the 
‘ulama’ and the q4adis. In general the tarigqa “took special care 
to resolve its differences with the orthodoxy.”®* Al-Hujwiri’s 
work, among the earliest we have written in Muslim India on 
stfi doctrine, sets the pattern in integrating exoteric and eso- 
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teric elements of Islam: 

Ehesexoteric aspect of truth without the esoteric is hypocrisy 

and the esoteric without the exoteric is heresy. So with regards 

to the Law mere formality is defective and mere spirituality is 

vain. ® 
This trend continued among the various sifi orders, but excep- 
tions were not unknown.** 

In this way the two organized forms of Muslim religious life, 
the Safi and the Shari‘i continued to co-exist without gen- 
erating any particular acrimony; and as we shall see, whenever 
instances of persecution by the rulers and the ‘ulama’ took 
place, this was directed to individuals or groups who not only 
represented heretical tendencies in their eyes, but also con- 
stituted a potential threat to the established order. 

A general consensus appears to have developed on the point 
that the mutual interaction of Hindu and Muslim communities, 
particularly in. matters of religious life, “touched merely the 
fringe and the external element of their existence.”® It has 
also been suggested that the “principle of revulsion has been 
more obviously at work than the principle of attraction.” This 
consensus notwithstanding, the realities of mutual influence 
and reciprocity, especially at the level of social life and cus- 
toms, cannot be discounted. Whereas it may be proper to 
question or disagree over the relative intensity of reciprocal 
influences, the rise of individuals and nrovements outside the 
established religious institutions that had great appeal for the 
masses, shows that the interaction did generate positive as- 
pects. It was among the circle of Muslim mystics that the most 
sympathetic attempts at correlation took place. The Chishti 
saints allowed Hindus into their organization without demand- 
ing formal conversion, and correspondingly a number of mystic 
practices were borrowed from Hindu yogis.°! The principle 
of repulsion may have been operative at the levels of es- 
tablished political and religious authority, but it is at the 
popular level that we must look for and strive to understand 
the more constructive elements resulting from Hindu-Muslim 
confluence. 

The broad features resulting from the coming of Islam to 
India, corresponding trends among the Hindus, Muslims, and 
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Isma‘ilis, therefore serve both as a background and a point 
of departure,in, the investigation of the beginnings of the 
Nizari da‘wa on the Subcontinent. 
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FIRST PHASE: 
EMERGENCE 


Ideally, the reconstruction of the spread of the Nizari Isma‘ili 
da‘wa in Hind and Sind should offer a connected account that 
integrates the testimony of the ginans and related traditions 
with details from other sources. The nature of the historical 
material in the gindns, as we have seen earlier, precludes such 
a possibility, and since the materials provided by the rest of 
our sources are scanty at best, it would seem futile even to 
attempt to write such a historical account. But, once again, 
to summarily dismiss the accounts in the ginans as a source 
of history would be merely to distort their real value. Though | 
these accounts are certainly not aimed at enhancing our knowl- 
edge of the ‘past, they, nevertheless, historicize and thus can 
be construed to have a historical aim. Once we have grasped 
the levels at which the narratives project this sense, then we 
can proceed to analyse the testimony in conjunction with other 
sources to provide at least an outline of the main features. 

The figure traditionally associated with the origins of the 
da‘wa in India, is given the appelation Satgur Nur, and below 
is a prose synopsis of two narratives that relate his activities:° 

1. Satgur Nir came to Jambu-dvipa from Sahetar-dvipa™ via 
the city of Bhildi% and proceeded to Patan in Gujarat.°*, The 

- ruler Jaysimha** was a very benevolent and devoted king and 
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worshipped at a specially erected temple. Satgur Nir reached 
this templeiand: after entering it came to the idol which the 
King worshipped and placed his foot on it. The temple atten- 
dant sighting this intruder dressed in Muslim garb came and 
asked him why he had commited this sacrilegious act. Satgur 
Nur countered by saying that if, indeed, the idol represented 
Divinity, it ought to be able to speak. The attendant, somewhat 
confused, replied that it was but an idol, made out of stone, 
and could not speak. Satgur Nur then proceeded to demon- 
strate to the attendant his miraculous powers by ordering the 
idol to speak. The whole temple erupted into music, and all 
the idols began to sing and dance. The attendant fell to his 
knees before Satgur Nir and then hastened to call the King. 
The King, astonished by the event, summoned Yogi Janipa who 
was well known for his miraculous powers and accompanied by 
his Court set out for the temple. When he saw the scene in 
the temple, he realized that Satgur Nir was nothing less than 
the “Master of the Three Worlds”®’ and prostrating himself 
at Satgur Nir’s feet, he marvelled at the power of the saint 
to make the idol speak. Satgur Nir went on further to display 
his power and commanded the idol of GaneSa® to fetch water 
so that everyone could wash his hands and feet. GaneSa took 
a vessel and went to the big lake in the city, and as soon as 
he dipped it into the water, the whole lake became empty. He 
returned to the temple where Satgur Nir washed his hands 
and feet. Meanwhile a hue and cry had risen in the city, and 
all the fish and the crocodiles in the lake were floundering for 
life. The people came running to the King with the tale, and 
Satgur Nir at once ordered GaneSa to throw a little water 
back into the lake. Once more the lake became full of water. 
Yogi Janipa®® then challenged Satgur Nir by throwing his 
staff into the sky and defied him to bring it down. The saint 
commanded his shoe to go skyward and literally beat the staff 
down. A yogini then came forward to challenge the saint. 
She had the power to swallow a snake and then cause it to 
be ejected. Satgur Nir commanded the snake to remain in 
her stomach causing the yogini to go into convulsions. The 
miracles so astonished all the yogis that they threw themselves 
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at his feet and presented their earrings to him. In all, the 
weight of the rings amounted to five maunds. Janipa too, pros- 
trated himself before Satgur Nir and asked to be forgiven and 
guided towards the right path. After that the King and Queen 
adopted the faith, and Satgur Nir appealed to the King to treat 
the people with love and affection and to lead them to the 
true faith. He also urged the yogis to try to earn a livelihood 
and to pay Dasond'® and entreated the various castes to live 
together in harmony. The various yogis who originally had 
belonged to the Vanya or Kanbi castes, took up their respec- 
tive livelihoods. The whole city was converted, and everyone 
heaped praise on Satgur Nir. The city became known as Pirna 
Patan.'' Satgur Nur then initiated the King into the mysteries Satpanth 
and taught him always to tread the path of Satpanth. 
The second narrative traces Satgur Nur’s activities in Dhar- 
anagari after his exploits in Patan. aa 
2. Having arrived .in a nearby forest, he attracts all the ani- 
mals and birds around him, by his melodious singing. The King 
of Dharanagari, Surchand, had a beautiful daughter named 
Palande who had vowed to taste venison cooked by herself 
everyday for as long as it took her to discover the man who 
would be her bridegroom.'1°? On that particular day her hunts- 
man was unable to find a single deer, and then stumbling upon 
Satgur Nar, he found all the animals gathered around him. He 
then recounted to the saint the importance of obtaining the 
venison in order that the princess might fulfill her vow, and 
Satgur Nir commanded one of the deer to give some of its 
flesh to the huntsman. He returned to the Princess and narrated _ 
his experiences in the jungle. The Princess cooked the meat 
: and tasted it and at once she realized that the man she had 
.been expecting for so long was in the vicinity. She called her 
father and told him that her wishes had been fulfilled. The 
King was taken aback and demanded to know if this stranger 
was of the kshattriya'™ caste. The Princess then told him that 
he was a mlechcha (foreigner),'!°* but eventually the King was 
persuaded to go’to the jungle. When he saw Satgur Nur with 
all the animals around him, he began to realize that he was 
in the presence of an elevated saint. Satgur Nur then spoke 
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to the King, who soon became converted to the new teaching. 
They all returned to the city, and elaborate preparations were 
made for the couple’s marriage. 

The second major figure of the da‘wa around whom a his- 
toricizing tradition grew up is Pir Shams al-Din. In the Garbis, 
stri¢tly speaking, there is no account as such narrating his 
activities, but within the compositions mention is made: of Pir 
Shams’ travels in twenty-four countries, and reference is made 
to the time when he came to Ucch and had a confrontation 
with the famous saint Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya. He also per- 
formed the miracle of bringing a dead person to life and of 
bringing the sun down.'!°> These details are, however, elabor- 
ated in other ginans to provide narratives similar to the ones 
we have for Satgur Nur.'° 

The story bégins as Shams’ travels bring him to the city of 
Ucch, where most of the people were followers of Baha’ al- 
Din. Shams went to a:mosque, and here he met the son of 
the King of Ucch, and a deep friendship developed between 
the two. 

One day Shams happened to be promenading by the shore 
and suddenly took a fancy to go for a sail. Since there was 
no boat in sight, he took some paper and shaped it into a boat, 
and then placing it on the water, he set sail in it. Baha’ al-Din 
happened to be looking out at the sea from his window at the 
time and was thunderstruck at the sight of a man sailing in 
a paperboat. His astonishment caused the boat to sink, and 
Shams had to make an intense effort at meditation to keep it 
afloat. When he saw Baha’ al-Din at the window he realized. 
who had almost caused his boat to sink. Shams then put a 

; curse on him so that horns grew out of his head and trapped 
him in the window. Baha’ al-Din, in great tribulation, sent for 
a man to find out about Shams, and after obtaining the infor- 
mation, he called for his son Shaykh Sadr'®’ and asked him 
to seek out Shams so that he might be freed from his distress. 
Shaykh Sadr found Shams in the mosque and implored him'to 
free his father. Shams agreed to withdraw his curse but said 
the marks of the horns would, however, never disappear, even 
from Baha’ al-Din’s progeny. f 
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After being freed, Baha’ al-Din began to be very worried 
about this new incursion into his territory. He asked his son 
to go to Shams with a bow! of milk and not to say a word in 
his presence but await developments. Shaykh Sadr came to 
Shams and presented him with the bowl of milk. Shams then 
raised his hands to heaven and asked for some flowers. He put 
them into the bowl and asked Shaykh Sadr to return it to his 
father. Raising his hands once again, he uttered a prayer, and 
his hands became filled with ashes. He divided these into three 
portions. At that time Shaykh Sadr left and returned to his 
father and asked him to explain the significance of Shams’ 
actions. Baha’ al-Din explained that by putting the flowers in 
the bowl, Shams was trying to tell him that his presence in 
the city would prove as unburdensome to him as the flowers 
were to the milk. When asked to explain the second action, he 
became angry, because the act symbolized Bah2’ al-Din’s inabil- 
ity to recognize the “three friends” represented by Muhammad, 
‘Ali, and one of their descendants. As a result he was far away - 
from the true path just like the hypocrites of earlier times who 
had witnessed the miracles of Panj-tan-i-Pak'®* but had not 
believed in them. 

(From here, the narrative proceeds to take up the story of 
the Prince whom Shams had befriended in the mosque).'!° 

He had died and in the face of this calamity, the ruler had 
summoned all the gadis and muftrs. Under threat of torture 
should they fail to revive his son, they suggested that he should 
make a proclamation in the city summoning anyone who was 
descended from the Prophet to restore his son’s life. Since all 
those who came forward were unable to bring the dead boy to 
life, the qadis and muftis in their consternation repaired to the 
mosque where they chanced upon Pir Shams resting. After they 
had implored the Pir for a long time, he reluctantly decided 
to come to the palace. There by virtue of his own invocation 
and without calling upon God’s help, he brought the Prince 
back to life. The Prince at once recognized him. 

AlJl this aroused the jealousy of the hypocrites in the city, and 
they began to talk ill of the Pir behind his back. They accused 
him of pretending to be the Creator himself and reproached him 
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for violating the prescriptions of the Shari‘a and demanded that 
he be punished. Shams and the Prince, dejected by the attitude 
and public ostracism, left the city forlorn and hungry. Eventu- 
ally Shams decided that he would try to make amends by 
returning to the city and removing his skin, as an act of re- 
pentance for breaking the Shari‘a. When he did this and pre-. 
sented the skin to the people, they were thrown into confusion 
and could not perceive the “reality” behind the person of 
_ Shams. Still hungry the Pir then went to the butcher’s for some 
meat. The butcher was not prepared to give him any cooked 
meat, but out of pity for his condition gave him a piece of 
raw meat. No one, however, offered him a fire to cook the 
‘meat, so in sheer desperation, Shams commanded the sun to 
descend. It obeyed at once; the meat was cooked, and Shams 
and the Prince satisfied their hunger. Meanwhile the city was 
nearly ablaze and the people in great turmoil from the intense 
heat. As soon as the sun had ascended once again, everyone, 
including the qadis, muftis, saints and the King himself pros-. 
- trated themselves before Shams and asked for forgiveness. 

The narratives are basically literary vehicles whose prime 
purpose is to convey a message. In a secondary sense, they 
do possess an entertainment value as well, but the essential 
impulse is represented by the da‘wa motif. In order to perceive 
how this dominant motif operates, it is important to underline 
the fact that the message is projected at several levels and 
that the narratives perform a number of functions simultan- 
eously. One way of studying this is to analyze the narratives 


ny COmmMOon attern that may be evident in their presen- 


tation of events. It is obvious in the case of our narratives 


that this pattern or thematic development is iterative and deals 
in stereotype fashion with the activities of the das. If each type fashion with the activities of the dais. If eac 
_ sequence in the action of the narratives is treated as an episode, 
then the plot of the narrative reveals the following iterative 


Anonymous arrival to a well-known center of religious..; 
activity. 

Performance of a miracle to draw the attention of the 
ruler of the place, and winning over a disciple. 
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(iii) - Confrontation with a local saint. 
(iv) Establishment of the da‘i’s supremacy over the saint. 
(v) Consequent conversion. 
(vi) Departure. . 

The literal testimony of the narratives, particularly since we 
are fortunate in possessing different versions of the events 

- related to some of the da‘is, is. valuable for historical purposes 

because it enables us to study the various accretions that take 
place around a tradition. By comparing the internal structure 
of the different versions, a prototype of the original tradition 
can be reconstructed. Once the original model is determined, 
the secondary process of development emerges more clearly, 
and we can then perceive how possible changes or updating 
have been made in the course of transmission and before the 
fixing of the texts. Thus, the place of origin, the setting and even 
the mention of well-known figures are elements that can be 
easily subjected to variation, and there will Rabson” be 
distortion-in these secondary features. 

The literal testimony is, however, but a mirror of the original 
prototype; and because this continues to be repeated in all 
the narratives, it is possible to gauge how the central motif 
develops secondary characteristics to convey its message. The 
fact that the narratives follow a time sequence reinforces this. 
By providing a constant reference to the past, through a series 
of events locked in this past, the narratives are constantly 
recreating the identity of the movement. The immediate point 
of reference in the past is the center of Nizari Isma‘ilism in 
Iran, and the ultimate point links the movement to its Islamic 
origins and Shi‘ite orientation. This is specifically stated at the - 
end of the narratives relating to Shams, and also in'the con- 
text of the gin4ns that contain these narratives.'!° In this sense, 
the narratives, by “anchoring the past in the present,” are 
developing an essentially Isma‘ili idea of history. In his obser- 
vations on the Isma@‘ili ideas of history Corbin has remarked 
-that “la représentation que ’Ismaélisme se forme de sa propre 
histoire n’atteint pas un passé tel que l’entende notre science 
historique, mais une valorisation et une signification qui remet- 
tent sans cesse ce passé au present’.”''' The narratives admir- 
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ably affirm this central idea by portraying the emergence of 
the da‘wa within this ideological framework. 

More specifically within this type of ideologically oriented 
presentation of history, the narratives also function as instru- 
ments of instruction.!!? In this respect, it is noteworthy that 
the cyclical pattern shows a marked similarity to the stories 
of the various prophets in the Quran. Further it does not seem 
to be entirely coincidental that motifs like those of the magic 
preceptor’s staff, the snake and even the whole theme of con- 
frontation occur in both the Qur’an and the ginans.'!* Like the 

~ Qur'an, the ginan narratives drive towards a moral. In addition 
to this moralizing and pedagogic function, the narratives also 

Y serve to validate the introduction of regulations like the pay- 
ment of a tithe.1'* They suggest that the pattern of behavior 
prior to conversion was false and that one aspect of being 
converted to the new faith was to change this pattern. For 
instance, the yogis, instead of conforming to the Hindu pattern 
of asceticism and living on alms, have to replace this mode of 
life by involvement in some form of manual activity and labor, 
and the tithe must be paid from what is earned as a result 
of this labor. , 

It is, however, at the abstract and symbolic level that these 
narratives function as a means of conveying specific concepts 
that distinguish the new teaching from whatever the converts 
adhered to previously. It is significant that Satgur Nir is said 
to initiate the King into the “mysteries” of the new faith. The 
study of this level has been left to a subsequent chapter 
where the themes that are evolved at the abstract level will 
be discussed. 

Besides the narratives and the genealogies, certain additional 
traditions concerning the role of Satgur Nir in originating the 
da‘wa came into existence and have been preserved in works 
written around the turn of the present century. They provide 
us with two divergent accounts concerning the period of the 
Isma‘ili da‘wa he represented. One records that he was-sent 
by Imam al-Mustansirbillah to India to preach in favor of the 
Imam ’s eldest son Nizar,''® and the second places his origin 
much later during the time of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-Salam, one 
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of the Nizdri Imams of the Alamiit period who ruled from 
1162-66.''° A shrine alleged to be that of Satgur Nur exists at 
present in Navsari in Gujarat.!!7 

"As was indicated earlier the only possible way to gauge if 
there is a substratum of historical data about the genesis of 
the da‘wa, is to relate the accounts in the narratives to infor- 
mation gleaned from other types of sources. Having deter- 
mined that the intention and significance of the narratives is 
not to record history in the sense of providing objective records 
of the past, but rather to provide an ideologically oriented 
view of the Nizaris’ own history, we can now proceed to ana- 
lyze the various components to study how the divergent accre- 
tions arose within the framework of the Tradition. 

The narratives state that Satgur Nur came from Daylaman, / 
that he came to Gujarat, and further that he was responsible 
for converting two Hindu rulers, one of them being the famous 
Siddharaja Jaysimha. All available accounts and inscriptions | 
relating to the rule of Siddharaja show that he died a devoted 
Hindu, ruling until some time between 1143 and 1145.''® It is 
also alleged by Tayyibi Bohord sources that it was actually one 
of their da‘is who converted the great ruler, and the startling 
similarity in the basic motifs of the two accounts throws a 
revealing light on a possible common origin of the stories. 
The Bohord tradition asserts that a da‘i, ‘Abd Allah, came to 
the capital Patan; and having gradually mastered the local lan- 
guage and become a disciple of the local saint, he won the 
admiration of and eventually converted the King’s minister. 
In due course the King was also won over but kept his con- 
version secret until his death. Of great interest, however, is 
the fact that the da‘i performs the same miracles as Satgur Nutr . 
and in particular the one where the idol Ganesa brings some 
water up to the da‘i at his bidding and confirms the veracity 
of the da‘i’s mission.’!® This is an evident case of a diffusion 
from a common fund of motifs and clearly illustrates the func- 
tion the accounts serve of validating the authenticity,of, the 
origin of their respective da‘was. At some point, and one sus- 
pects this was done long after the original schism in 1094, the 
two da‘wa traditions came into touch with each other. It is 
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well known that during the Nizari period in Alamtt the “old” 
and the “new” da‘was were engaged in a war of propaganda, !?° 
and this must have eventually carried over to India where it is 
mirrored in these accounts which try to validate the claim. of 
each to represent the authentic Isma‘ili da‘wa. The Fatimid _ 
da‘wa was active in India well up to the time of Mustansir’s 
death in 1094 and the ensuing schisrh. This is attested to in the 
Siillat al-Mustansirriya which contain letters of the Imam to 
the da’wa in Yemen giving it charge over the da‘wa in Hind 

_ to make appointments for new da‘is there; and in the letter 
dated 1088, al-Mustansir sanctions the appointment to Hind of 
a dai named Ahmad who figures prominently inthe afore- 
mentioned Bohora tradition. '?){It would therefore appear that 
the accounts associating the coming of Satgur Nur with the 
reign of Siddharaja and. consequently linking him to the da‘wa 
under al-Mustansir are a later accretion and are certainly 
aimed at balancing the claims of the Nizari da‘wa against that 
_of the Bohoras.] In view of the indication in the Siilldt that 
the da‘wa was active in Hind (as differentiated from Sind) 
and thus the west coast of Gujarat, it seems clear, considering 
that the Nizari da‘wa in India probably emerged in Sind, that 
the Nizari Tradition fastened on pre-schism figures and pro- 
jected its origin back to them to rival the Bohoras in Gujarat. 
Thus this particular tradition would have come into existence 
after the Nizari da‘wa had begun to make inroads into Gujarat 
following its initial work in Sind. . 

While there is an almost continual record of the Tayyibi 
Bohora da‘wa in India, now under the aegis of Yemen,'?? the 
meager source material on the Nizdri da‘wa in Alamit makes 
no mention of its activities in India. There is no reason to 
doubt: that under Hasan-i-Sabbah later, the Nizari da‘wa con- 

- tinued to have expansionist aims and was extended well beyond 
the confines of Alamut. Hodgson has suggested that since the 
Nizari da‘wa was active in Ghiir, it may well have entered 
India with the Ghtrid invasion.'?*? Around 1175 Shihabal-Din 
Ghiiri is said to have wrested Multan from the “Qarmatians” 
as we have noted earlier. This shows that some form of Ism@‘il- 
ism continued to survive in Sind, but we cannot be certain 
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if there was any link with Alamit. If indeed the Nizadris had 
penetrated ‘the-area at the time, this would lend some verisimili- 
tude to the narratives’ claims that Satgur Nir originated from 
Daylaman, where he was associated with Imam Hasan ‘ala 
dhikrihi al-Salam. In any case, the attempt to link him with 
AlamuUt and yet to fit him anachronistically into the framework 
-of the Fatimid da‘wa is a double-edged attempt not only to 
provide a valid ideological background but also to plant and 
identify the emergence of the Nizari da‘wa as the mainstream 
of post-Fatimid Isma@‘ilism. 

The existence of a shrine at Navsari is of no particular help 
in locating Satgur Ndr since that, too, is a later development. 
Nanjiani, on the basis of oral] tradition, tells us that the actual 
shrine was not constructed until the end of the eighteenth:cen- 
tury, that is to say a hundred years before his time of writing. ‘2+ 
The author of Manazil al-Aqtab refers to the shrine as already 
existing during his time in 1822.!25 Prior to the construction, 
there was apparently just a grave there. However, the shrine 
did gain popularity later to the extent that even the local ruler 
was known to pay an annual contribution. '?° 

The earliest genealogy preserved represents, together with 
the narratives, the earlier tradition concerning Satgur Nir. The 
genealogy places him fifth on the list,'?” and this very early | 
position seems to affirm the observation that the Nizari da‘wa 
sought to link its emergence in India with Isma‘ili predecessors. 
This is later evidenced: in another variant genealogy which 
equates Satgur Nur with Imam Muhammad b. Isma@‘il.'?* Here 
again there is a clear manipulation around the name Nir al- 
Din which. occurs.in the earliest extant genealogy preserved. 
in non-Nizari sources. !?9 

With regard to the origins of the da'wa and the figure of 
Satgur Nir, even the combination of sources leaves us on very 
tenuous ground. One must, therefore, speculate on the basis 
of our analysis on certain tendencies evident in the narrative 
accounts and the genealogies. The latter tends to telescope 

‘the activities of the da‘wa and consequently, quite often,irer 
arranges the sequence of events as is clear from the many 
versions we have. The narratives, by presenting us with stereo- 
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typed connotations of the role played by Satgur Nur, and the 
historical sweep of the narrative, which encompasses figures 
like Siddhraja, Satgur Nir and places such as Patan and Day- 
lam4n, all point to a characteristically symbolic usage of epi- 
thets and types to mirror a period of the da‘wa’s activity which 
had universalistic aims and which represented a “golden age” 
in the achievements of the da‘wa. Satgur Nutr is thus an arche- 

_ typal figure in Nizari Tradition serving to illustrate its ambi- 
tions and also focusing on the constant attempt to orient its 
followers towards the aims and aspirations represented by the 
Fatimid da‘wa in Egypt and the Nizari da‘wa in Alamit. He 
bridges the gap between the two, and the existence of such 
a figure in the da‘wa’s Tradition in India is a constant reminder 
of the Ism@‘ili heritage from which it draws its inspiration but 
more so of its deep and ancient roots on the Subcontinent 
itself. As a symbol of both past and present activity, Satgur 
Nur serves all these functions, and that is why his personality 
in the Tradition has taken on such a variety of colors. 

If the phase representing the emergence of the da‘wa re- 
mains an enigma, the subsequent stage is an even more perplex- 
ing one, particularly as it concerns the second figure of major 
importance in the traditional accounts— Pir Shams al-Din. 

In all the available genealogies, the name of Shams occurs 
consistently, but long after that of Satgur Nir, affirming the 
point made about the latter’s symbolic role in the history of 
the da‘wa.'*°The name of Shams also appears in the genealogy 
preserved by the Nizaris in Iran.'*!The name preceéding that 
of Shams is that of Salah al-Din, who it is alleged was the 
father of Shams and who came to India from Alamit to preach 
for the da‘wa, both having been descended from a line engaged 
in propagating the da‘wa on behalf of the Imams of Alamit. '*? 
Ivanow discounts the validity of the da‘wa being continued by 
an immediate descendant on the grounds that such a link 
implies an attempt to establish “spiritual” descent.'*3 More- 
over, as has already been apparent, the genealogies “telescope” 
the activities of the da‘wa, laying down the chronology to fit 
into a fixed pattern which is then eventually traced back 
through the Isma‘ili Imdms to ‘Ali (incidentally like most other 
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sufi silsilas). This may well indicate that the lineage was just 
a “spiritual” one. Furthermore, there is no evidence to suggest 
that thé “da‘wa ‘from Alamit was operating on the basis of a 
family succession, though the situation after Alamtit may have 
brought about a change. 

In the gin&ans, certain dates are mentioned in connection 
with Shams. All of these relate his activities to the first half 
of the twelfth century. The two ginans that contain the dates 
are alleged to have been written by him as a tribute to the 
efforts of his two disciples in helping him to spread the da‘wa.'** 
These ginans, the Garbis and the accounts of his miracles in 
the narratives are not really so important for such anachron- 
istic data, but for the information they give us concerning 
the use of disciples, and the beginnings of an elementary form 
of communal organization, none of which has the validating 
aura about it that might make the information historically 
suspect. Moreover, the layering apparent in the development . 
of data about the Pirs has shown that a core of ancient 
tradition did exist around which an historicizing tradition grew 
up. The testimony shorn of its secondary characteristics is 
therefore particularly valuable in determining the sort of organ- 
ization that came to exist and the type of milieu in which the 
da‘wa found itself. But before delving into these aspects, it 
is necessary to separate the very heterogenous stratification 
of material that has given rise to a plethora of identities around 
the figure of Shams. The traditions surrounding Shams are 
much more copious than those about any other figure of the 
da‘wa and consequently most instructive in showing the various 
characteristics that have forged the Tradition over many years. 

One of the many “identities” acquired by Shams is illustrated 
in the narrative account where he brings the dead Prince back 
to life and also causes the sun to descend. Ivanow has traced 
what he calls a “Multan to Qonya” legend in which he identifies 
the development of mythical motifs around Shams-i-Tabrizi, 
the mentor of Jalal al-Din Riimi.'*> At present the shrine..in 
Multan where Pir Shams is buried is called the shrine of 
Shams-i-Tabrizi, and, in fact, the popular belief up to today 
has been to identify the name of Pir Shams with that of Shams-i- 
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Tabrizi.'** A motif of great interest common with the one in 
the narratives, was an apparent reference in Jami’s Nafahat 
al-Uns' (completed in 1476) where, according to Ivanow, he 
mentions an alleged contact between Shams-i-Tabrizi and tthe 
saint of Multan, Baha’al-Din Zakariyya.'*’. A much later work | 
written in India, the Majalis al-Mu’minin of Nir Allah Shistari 
(executed in 1610/11) traces Shams-i-Tabrizi’s ancestry back to 
Ism@‘ili roots.'3* It appears that by the sixteenth century the 
legends around him had definitely become popular in Muslim 
circles in India and probably entered and were incorporated 
into the Nizari Tradition at this time. This amalgamation of 
_personalities was to be given a new twist. as will be shown 
below. 

In the Garbis, the narratives and most other gindans attri- 
buted to Pir Shams, reference is made to Qasim Shah as the 
Imam of the time.'*? Alamtt, as is well known, was razed by 
the Mongols in 1256, and after that the history of the Nizari 

. IsmA@‘ilis and their Imams enters a new stage. The child of 
the last of the Alamtt Imams, Rukn al-Din Khir Shah, is 
said to have been taken to Adharbayjan, and we hear of him 
later as Imam Shams al-Din Nimriz ‘Ali or Imam Shams al-Din 
Muhammad.'*° Qasim Shah, in the earliest Nizari genealogy 
extant, is the name of two of the three Imams that follow 
immediately after him.’*! Thus if one. of the Qasim Sh4ahs 
were to be the Imam on whose behalf Pir Shams propagated, 
this would’ extend the period of his activity into the pouisieree 
century. 

A ginan, Satveniji Vel introduces a somewhat startling ele- 
ment into the Tradition by equating Pir Shams with Imam 
Shams al-Din Muhammad, making him abdicate the Imama, 
entrust it to Qasim Shah and then come to India to work for 
the da‘wa.'* This particular ginan is attributed to Muhammad 
Shah, the_son of Imam Shah, and the figure primarily respon- 
sible for shifting the allegiance of a group of Nizaris towards .- 
himself. Since he claimed to be an Im4m, it was necessary 
according to standard Ism4@‘ili belief that he should want to 
establish a direct lineage from the Imams in order to authen- 
ticate his claims. By making Pir Shams and Imam Shams al-Din 
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Muhammad one and the same person, and by claiming direct 
descent.from.Pir Shams, he could thus substantiate his own 
right to the Imama.'** In due course a triple amalgamation of 


identities took place as Pir Shams, Imam Shams al-Din Muham- 


mad, and Shams-i-Tabrizi all came to be regarded as one and 
the same person. A quite innocuous explanation of the reason 


for this confusion is given by Pir Shihab al-Din Shah (d. 1884) 
who in the course of his work was trying to clear up :the 
confusion in the genealogies preserved by the community in 
India. He suggests that Imam Shams al-Din Muhammad who 
lived in Tabriz, because of his handsome appearance was com- 
pared by the local people to the sun and thus came to be 
called Shams (the Sun) of Tabriz. This gave rise to the con- 
fusion between him and Shams-i-Tabrizi, but they were in 
reality two different persons. '!** 

Another layer of confusion was added in the modern sources 
by seeking to relate Pir Shams to the leaders of the Nirbakh- 
shiya sect in Kashmir. '!**° The beliefs of the Nirbakhshiya Order 
were introduced into Kashmir by one Shams al-Din who even- 
tually became the representative there of Shah Qasim, the son 
of Sayyid Muhammad Notrbakhsh. Shams al-Din started his 
work in Kashmir in 1502.'*7 Since Pir Shams according to the 
Tradition is said to have travelled through Tibet and Kashmir 
sige coming to India, it appears that an attempt was made 

to identify the two sets of names, particularly in view of the 
“Mahdawi” beliefs that the Nurbakhshiya are alleged to have 
held in Kashmir. '** 

Another extremely interesting later claim is to make Pir 
Shams a descendant of the Ithna ‘Ashari Imam, Misa al- 
Kazim.'*? As Ithna ‘Asharism began to dominate the religious 
life of Iran in Safavid and later times, it began also to have 
increasing influence on Nizari Ismaili developments there and 
subsequently in India.'*® Moreover, Ithna ‘Asharism came to be 
patronized by some of the ruling princes in India, and under 
the pressure of this increased influence we find the names of 
the Twelve Ithna ‘Ashari Ima4ms in the Khdjki manuscripts:!5! 
Although both in Iran and in India, these elements were in- 
tegrated by the community under the guise of taqiya, it is 


. Taqiyya 
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certain that in later generations they became so ingrained as to 
be considered an integral element, and this is perhaps one 
reason why the overseers of the shrine of Pir Shams in present 
times consider themselves staunch Ithna ‘Asharis. '5? 

In order to sift through this intricate stratification of tradi- 
tion, one has to resort to the meager details available about 
post-Alamut developments to see if any light can be shed on 
why there came to be so much confusion around the figure 
of Shams. A little known schism took place within two gen- 
erations after the fall of Alamit. The Imam after the death 
of Shams al-Din Muhammad is given in the oldest genealogies 
as ‘Ala’ al-Din Mu’min Shah, a name that disappears from the 
list later on.'53 The schism apparently took place after his 
death, one group giving allegiance to his younger son Qasim 
Shah and the other to Muhammad Shah. '5* At least one impor- 
tant factor that generated a split among Nizadri Ismd@‘ilis in 
India, was surely this main schism in ‘Iran. It is clear that a 
large part of the followers in India threw their lot behind 
Qasim Shah, and this perhaps explains why his name crops up 
so frequently in association with Pir Shams. The schism had 
a definite impact on other Nizari Ism4‘ilis outside Iran, and this 
is attested to by the fact that it was felt necessary to send 
epistles on behalf of the Imams of the Qasim Shahi line to 
followers as far as Badakhshan and Kabul inviting them to “re- 
consider the grounds of their allegiance and return to the fold 
of the right line of Imams, that is to say, the Qasim Shahis.”'55 
The Pandiyat-i-Jawanmardi was most probably dispatched to 
the scattered communities, including India, to reinforce their 
allegiance to the Qasim Shahi line.'** It would bear repeating 
then that the attempt to associate Pir Shams with the name 
of Qasim Sh&ah is one aspect of this attempt of the Tradition 
in India to align itself behind the Qasim Shahi line of Imams. 

The stratification nevertheless leaves us very much in the 
dark concerning not only the identity and time of Pir Shams 
-but even his very historicity. As in the case of Satgur Nir, 
one might be inclined to suggest that this is another case of 
Tradition building around a symbolic type, but there are cer- 
tain additional clues which lead one to postulate that we might 


65 
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be dealing here with a historical figure rather than a symbol, 
around whom Tradition has woven such a colorful tapestry. 

By a process of elimination we can conclude that the aspects 
leading to the merging of his identity with Shafnsi-Tabriat and 
Imam Shams al-Din Muhammad are apocryphal. The dates in. . 
the ginans and his position in the genealogies are later attempts 
to give some coherence to the growing Tradition. The con- 
frontation with Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya is a commonly diffused 
motif used in this case to illustrate the contrast between a 
wandering “qalandar” type of sufi and the established type of 
tariqa stifism of Baha’ al-Din. In the Ism@‘ili context the con- 
frontation was also meant to exemplify the superiority of the 
da‘wa and the da‘is over other similar forces and figures 
standard in the milieu. Shams’ shrine has undergone too many 
repairs to enable us to place it in a specific period, and 
the shrines of his alleged descendants, like the one in Multan 
of Sayyid Sultan ‘Ali Akbar, do not signify much more than. 
the fact that many sought to establish physical lineage with 
such famous saints.'>’ 

It is only when we study the ginans for points of interest 
concerning the organization of the da‘wa that material with no 
significant validating motive behind it comes to light. One item 
of interest in the case of Pir Shams is that he is represented 
as working within both Muslim and Hindu groups as contrasted 
with the accounts of Satgur Nir whose activities were directed 
only at Hindus. This is significant because if Satgur Nur, as 
suggested earlier; is a prototype of the early Fatimid da‘wa in 
Gujarat, his preaching would by virtue of such an early period, 
be directed towards Hindus, whereas Shams, working in Sind, 
is within a Hindu-Muslim milieu, a possible indication that he 
represents a later phase under the Nizari da‘wa. | 

There are traces in the ginans which show that Pir Shams 


attempted to organize the new converts by appointing heads 


over them and instructing them to pay tithes.'5* It is difficult 
to dismiss outright such references since they mirror ne-under- 


lying motive and are probably genuine relics of the earlier 
phase of the Tradition. In my field work in modern Punjab, 
I discovered that there exists a Nizari Isma@‘ili group there with 
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very deep and established roots. They call themselves Shamsis 
and are engaged as goldsmiths, a trade they maintain they have 
carried on since time immemorial.'>° Census reports taken in 
the Punjab in the last century show remnants of .a group 
called Shamsis, followers of “Pir Shams Tabrizi, the great Saint 
of Multan.” At that time their number was greatest around 
Sialkot, and the minor r ethnos aphic details available suggested 
¥ an ingrained practice c jiya.'©° This is verified by the evi- 
dence presented in the Hail Bibi Case of 1905 by Shamsis who 
/f alleged, like their ancestors, to have een converted by Pir 
. Shams and to have jf A ‘ilism secret.!*! The estab- 

. lished families who are Punjabi aod preserve ginans of Pir 
Shams in, Punjabi dialects, maintained that their families had 
always lived in the area.'*? While the possibility of migration 
owing to various factors, cannot be discounted among the 
Nizari Ismaii ilis of the Subcontinent, the existence of such 
¥ groups living agiya for extended periods suggests that 
the da‘wa was active in this area, and that it may have been 
carried on by Shams and later by his disciples, thus causing 
the converts to be called Shamsis. A significant number of 
' manuscripts have been preserved in the area, and they contain 
many ginans attributed to Shams.'® Ivanow has attempted to 
link the motif of the descent of the sun, attributed to Pir 
Shams, to the existence of the well known solar cult in the 
area;'!** and the data around Pir Shams, indicating that he 
was one of the wandering type of qalandars, may mirror, be- 
hind the legendary garb, the first major figure of importance 
representing the Nizadri da‘wa in the area. In addition, the 

genealogies, though very suspect in their arrangement of da‘is, . 
are very consistent in making Shams a link in the chain 
of da‘is who follow one another in their work in India. This 
consistency is supported by the preservation of the name of 
Pir Shams in the genealogy of the Isma‘ilis of Iran. On the 
’ basis of this evidence, it seems fair to surmise that Pir Shams. 


was in reality a historical figure and a da‘i. Whereas Satgar 
Nur, as a symbol, stands for a remote poe ‘of the da'wa with 
which the links were mainly ideological, ams emerges 


as a figure, who, notwithstanding the ecko picture that 
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the Tradition paints of him, was probably among the first to ~ 

sow the|seeds.of the Nizari da‘wa in Sind. [Star] 
Furthermore, the special characteristics in the pattern of 

propagation related to both Satgur Nir and Shams, is indicative | 

that the stereotyped accounts allude to the early period of 

Nizari spires activity which is concerned with the interaction 


he in "understanding the development of religious thinking as 
we find it reflected in the ginans as well. I would argue then for 
the purposes of tracing the historical development of the da‘wa 
that the pattern reflected in the narratives stands for what may 
be termed the period of entrenchment, when the da‘wa estab- 
lished its first footholds. The most striking aspects of this first 
period are the organization of disciples to spread the da‘wa 
and the establishment of little “pockets” of followers. In the 
absence of any centralized authority, these pockets presumably 
carried on as independent units. It must also be remembered 
that the identity of such groups would be extremely difficult . 
to discover .within the complex of religious trends emerging 
after Muslim settlement. Moreover, the groups could continue 
to function as a “jama‘a” related to a specific profession. This 
is presumably what the ancestors of the present act goldsmiths 
did.| Further, the contin Hi e al traits, as well 
- aS association with a professional euntes acted as a cover for 
Isma‘ili tendencies; and in view of the policy of persecution 
against the “mala&ahida,” adopted by most of the Sunni rulers, 
there seems Seay reason to suppose that, as intimated by the 
ginans, taqty vas ag practiced 

As Bemnpaned with che Fatimid da‘wa in Sind, the most 
singular contrast is the development of a non-political orien- 
tation around the da‘wa. This again ties up with the collapse 
of expansionist aims on the fall of Alamit and indicates that 
the da‘wa had entered a new quietist stage. The references 
to the conversion of rulers probably reflect the urge to revive 
the ambition in symbolic terms as exemplified by the myths 
in the narratives. Most of the conversions must have been 
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at the popular level. There were also remnants of earlier 
forms of Isma‘ilism, like the Simras, and other “heretical” 
groups as shown by the Delhi revolt of 1236. Some of these 
may have been attracted to the da‘wa, but the agricultural and 
trading similes that abound in the gindns show that the message 
was directed more towards Hindu groups in the intermediate 
castes and that the bulk of the early work was done in Sind,'*® 
rather than Gujarat, where the Tayyibi da‘wa was already well 
established. 

In all this, the historical personalities of the early pirs remain 
dim and obscure. The mythical character of the core of the 
Tradition they gave birth to, and the subsequent layering of 
variants that grew around their exploits, all leave the historian 
grasping a number of strands, none of which permits a sub- 
stantially coherent picture of the men who set the Tradition 
into motion. 


he 
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SECOND PHASE: 
CONSOLIDATION | 


Having analyzed what can be termed the initial phase of 
the da‘wa’s activity, we approach in the Tradition, a second 
phase, which is a period of consolidation as well as some- 
thing of a watershed in the institution’s development. This 
phase is easier to delineate because our data are slightly more 
specific. Also the relationship between the da‘wa in India and 
the main center in Iran, is much more clearly evident, partic- 
ularly until such time as the so-called” Anjudan revival of the 
fifteenth century. '° 

The work of Pir Shams, according to the testimony of the 
ginans, is said to have been continued by a descendant called 
Nasir al-Din. His successor is called Shihab al-Din or Sahib 
al-Din.'®* There are no further biographical details except for 
a remark that they conducted the da‘wa in secret.’* Their 
names appear consistently, one after another, in all preserved 
genealogies.'”” Although earlier the possibility of the da‘wa’s 
being continued by immediate descendants was discounted, it 
seems conceivable that this may have changed once the da‘wa 
had become entrenched. In view of the fact that after the 
collapse of the Isma‘ili state in Alamit there was no centralized 
Isma‘ili headquarters, a certain amount of autonomy entered 
into the organization of remoter centers. Also it seems quite 
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reasonable to assume, that once the da‘wa had become firmly 
entrenched and indigenized, the d&‘is chose as their successors 
those who could be relied upon to command the allegiance of 
the believers both by virtue of their family connections with 
the old dais and also because they were. thoroughly cogni- 
zant of local conditions. If we consider this in relation to hints 
given in later Persian Isma@‘ili sources about the appointment 
of the Imam’s relatives to the da‘wa and the role played by 
‘the “sayyids” in the organization of the Indian da‘wa (and 
its offshoots),’7! we can adduce that the practice might have 
- begun at this stage. 

There are two entirely unrelated events that may help to 
throw some light on the background against which this second 
phase was developing. The first is connected with the cam- 
paigns of Timir in Persia, where towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, “he had the merit of extirpating a band of 
assassins with which the northwestern provinces of Persia were 
infested,”!7? a reference to pockets of Ism4@‘ili groups still sur- 
viving in the area. The second took place in India during the 

_ reign of Firiiz Shah Tughlug who came to the throne of the 
Delhi Sultanate in 1351. According to his own account, he 
carried out a policy of suppressing extremist sectarian manifes- 
tations, among whom was a group of Rawafid.'”* He paints, 
as is to be expected, a highly exaggerated picture of. their 
practices to justify his action. There is no way of ascertaining 
whether the group attacked by Firiiz Shah may have included 
any followers of the da‘wa; nevertheless, it serves to indicate 
the tension under which the da‘wa would be forced to work in 
view of such harsh policies and also ties in with the assertion 
that the da‘wa was functioning in secret. The persecution in 
Iran illustrates a similar dimension concerning the Ism{a‘ilis 
there and, more importantly, indicates a period of great insta- 
bility for the movement in Iran. The immediate disruptive 
effects on life in Iran, following upon the Mongol invasion and 
continual periods of uncertainty prior to and during ‘Fimiir’s 
reign, must have meant that the Imams and their adherents 
had to keep on the move all the time, until the period of 
their subsequent stay in Anjudan, where a certain degree of 
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tranquility .was,achieved permitting the commencement of a 
revival.'7* 

The figure in the da‘wa’s development to whom a key role 
is attributed in the consolidation is Pir Sadr al-Din.'”5 It is once 
again futile to look for a record of direct biographical details 
in the gindns, and the task of reconstructing his period of 

- activity, therefore, needs to be followed along the lines adopted 
for the earlier period. The import of having two predecessors 
before Sadr al-Din and after Shams, is that a genealogical 
continuation is being effected by the Traditional sources. We 
have already noticed the tendency to abridge historical se- 
quence which is built into the Tradition. There is thus reason 
to suppose that the names of some minor figures, operating 
under the tense conditions, may have been dropped out of the 
genealogy entirely. One cannot also discount the factor that 
there was fairly continuous da‘wa activity, the more so after 
the period of entrenchment and particularly after sizable groups 
had been won over and organized to a certain extent. Con- 
sequently the two figures that bring ys up to Sadr al-Din, are 
likely to indicate a dividing point between the “blank” period 
and the resurgence under a new wave. 

The shajras preserved among the overseers of ihe shrines, 
offer some biographical details as well as dates. Sadr al-Din is 
said to have been born, according to one genealogy, in 1290 
and to have died in 1380. In another, a life of 225 years is 
attributed to him. Other dates in later preserved traditions 
vary, one set being closer to the above, while another puts . 
his death as late as 1416.'76 Basing our conclusions about these’ 
dates on the structural telescoping evident in the genealogical 
details, one can conclude that they are much later attempts 
to bring some time-perspective to the activities of the da‘wa 
as a whole. 

The one point on which the gin4ns are agreed is the name 
of the Imam associated with Sadr al-Din. He is called Islam 
Shah (or Salam Shah).'77 Some concrete evidence as:to ithe 
existence and period of such an Imam is afforded by the 
existence of archaeological remains in Anjudan in Iran. The 
inscriptions enable us at least to date the period of Islam Shah 
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at around 1480.'7* The surname, Islam Shah, however, is one 
connectediwitha number of Imams, all apparently representing 
the period of setthement before and around Anjudan.'”? Fur- 
thermore, according to Abii Ishaq, who is our earliest Nizari 
source besides the inscriptions who lists the Ima@ms of the 
period, there are six Imams between Shams al-Din Muhammad 
who, as we have noted, lived around 1310, and the Imam Islam 
Shah around 1480.'*° Thus, assuming that each represented a 
generation, we would have a total of eight generations within 
a period of 170 years or so, a distinct feasibility. The use of 
names and titles and the p ic iden- 
, Meant that in most cases, much confusion arose as to 
the exact name of a particular Imam and his place of residence. 
Even at the time Khayr Khwah was writing in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, he made no reference to the name of 
the Imam or the exact name of his residence.'*' It is clear 
that in the ginadns and the various genealogies of Imams pre- 
served in India, considerable confusion reigns with respect to 
these names and places. Hence, though the name Islam Shah is 
associated with Sadr al-Din, one would be hesitant to suggest 
to which specific Imam it may refer. The place referred to in 
the gindns as the residence of the Imam is Kahak.'*? We know 
for certain of an Imam buried in Kahak during the early part 
of the eighteenth century,’®* but considering that Kahak and 
Anjudan were so near to each other, it is probable that such 
references merely indicate the area rather than a specific 
place.'** What, in fact, such references tell us about the com- 
munity in India as a whole, is the growth of a closer aware- 
ness of its roots, particularly in view of the growing links with 
the Imams in Persia, in this later period. This awareness is 
ultimately reflected in the ginadns and the genealogies, in as 
much as we find a constant “updating” both of names and 
places. The clues that all this provides us about Sadr al-Din’s 
period of activities and the link with Iran are, however, not 
too specific. The somewhat precise dates we have_in_ the 
- ginans and the genealogies, try to bridge the “blank” period 
by making Sadyq al-Din a direct descendant from the line of 
Shams and appear consequently to be forced. I would, for the 
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time being, agree with Ivanow’s generalized placement of Sadr 
al-Din between the second half of the fourteenth and the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century,’®> but would add a quailifi- 
cation, that the emphasis should be around the turn of the 
fifteenth century, possibly coinciding with the period in Isma‘ili 
activity in Anjud&in, when the Imams were just beginning to 
find breathing space after Timiir”s ravages. ~ 

The most significant aspect of Sadr al-Din’s work that we 
can glean from the ginans and the traditional material, is the 
establishment of jama‘at-khanas.'** The ginan Jannatpuri attri- 
buted to Imam Shah names the place in Sind where the first 
jama‘at-khana was established by Sadr al-Din as tra./®” From 
research on the community in modern day Sind it has been 
possible to determine that oral tradition preserves the memory 
of this first jama‘at-khana at a place called Allahrakhia Kotri.'** 
When Alexander Burnes visited Sind in 1828, he came to a 
place he calls “Kotree”, then a landing place on the river, with 
no inhabitants living there at the time.'*° The Jannatpuri also 
states that Sadr al-Din converted members of the Lohana caste 
to Ism4@‘ilism and gave them the title of Khwaja.'° If one 
accepts the testimony that the converts were from among trad- 
ing castes like the Lohana, remembering that the Kh6jas have 
since always remained traders wherever they went, he can tie 
this up with places like Kotri which were certainly in earlier 
times important river ports. This is one aspect which throws 
considerable light on the geography of the Tradition because 
whenever the Isma‘flis migrated within India in later times, 
their moves were partly due to persecution, but in most cases 
the reasons were economic. The changing course of the Indus 
made certain ports unusable, and the traders had to move on.!9! 
Thus the evidence in the ginadns receives much support from 
such ethnographic and geographical facts, and in Kotri, we 
might very well have one of the first important Nizari Isma‘ili 
centers in Sind during this phase of the da‘wa. Besides Kotri, 
two other centers were established, one in Punjab and the,other 
in Kashmir, and the names of all three Mukhis of these com- 
munities have been preserved.'®? The center of the da‘wa’s 
activities is said to have been Ucch.'®? The extent of the or- 
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ganization indicates a considerable growth in the size of the 
community and also hints at a less covert approach in the 
da‘wa’s ‘activitiés. One possible explanation of the latter phe- 
nomenon is that after the increase in the activities of: the 
tariqas, and the emergence of indigenous movements like the 
Bhakti movement in Northern India, the need for secrecy was 
felt to be less imperative. In the context of the development 
of organized Sufism, someone like Sadr al-Din, coming from 
Iran, could easily merge into the milieu and either shape a 
movement or begin by associating with an existing group, 
establishing himself and then setting up an organization of his 
own. A group like the Nizaris could well merge into the 
religious milieu under the guise of a tariga linked moreover 
by professional affiliations. The state of the Delhi Sultanate 
also underwent considerable change, following upon the inva- 
sion of Timir’s armies in 1398. Disintegration set in, and this 
may, to a certain extent, have lessened the policies of persec- 
_ tion undertaken by the likes of Firtiz Shah.'™ 
Another pointer to a restructuring of Isma‘ili adherents 
under Sadr al-Din is an alleged visit to the Imam to submit 
the tithes collected from India.'9> We have evidence in the 
work of Khayr Khwah that the practice of collecting dues and 
dispatching them to the headquarters of the Imam existed. 
Khayr Khwah refers to the dues collectively as mai.!°> The 
importance of this principle of payment of dues has a long his- 
tory both in Islam and Ism4&‘ilism, and its importance for spiri- 
tual and moral purposes is repeatedly emphasized in the gin4ans. 
One of the functions of a pir, if we may judge on the basis 
of later practice as well as this hint in the ginans about Sadr 
‘al-Din, was to make sure that all the dues eventually reached 
the Imam. Though most such accounts of visits by da‘is to the 
* Imam are couched in symbolic terms, it is probable that Sadr 
al-Din, like later da‘is from India, did undertake such a visit. 
Later Tradition as in Satvarni Vadi built more decorative ac- 
counts around such visits. '?’ 
The issue of dues raises an interesting question with regard 
to the economic organization of the adherents of the da‘wa. 
The ginans contain guidance concerning trading matters, and 
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on the-whole;:similes of a commercial nature abound in the 
ginans.'** Ivanow has certain reservations about the validity of 
all these,'*? but it appears likely that in urban areas and around 
coastal ports where most were engaged in trade, these refer- 
ences provide clues to the establishment of not only religious 
units, but also to the strong economic bases of such units. 
-It was perhaps in the economic strength. of the units that the 
attraction for some converts may have lain. Moreover, with 
the period of revival in Anjudan, the need must also have been 
felt of husbanding increased resources to-establish a proper 
center in Iran from whence to conduct the activities of the 
da‘wa, and it was necessary that the funds from other centers 
reach the headquarters in trusted hands. It is also for this rea- 
son, one is led to believe, that the pirs in India during this 
phase were, as Tradition asserts, related to the Imam. In one 
of his works Khayr Khwah makes explicit reference to the fact 
that the more important appointments to the da‘wa were being 
made from among the Imam/’s family.?°° Such a practice was 
in evidence right down to the time when the Imams moved 
their headquarters from Iran to India, and it is likely that in 
the appointment of d&a‘is such as Pir Sadr al-Din, we may have 
the beginnings of this practice.?°! Pir Shihab al-Din Shah, writ- 
ing late in the nineteenth century, suggests that Pir Sadr al— 
Din lived in Sabzavar in Iran, from where he was sent to 
India at an advanced age to propagate on behalf of Imam Islam 
Shah, but he offers no further details.2°? This information, 
coming as it does from a leading and knowledgeable member 
of the da‘wa, who by virtue of his position represénted the 
link between the Iranian and the Indian traditions, may indi- 
cate elements in the Tradition, preserved from the Iranian 
point of view, and thus approximating closer to the realities 
of the. situation, than the build-up of data around the pirs 
among the local converts. Rixsfocticaasety such references are 
few and give no details. 

Beyond this and on somewhat firmer grounds, we have some 
evidence of the methodology of Sadr al-Din’s preaching i inthe 
cognomens by which he is designated in the ginans. Three 
appelations, the. first two drawn from figures in Hindu myth- 
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ology, are used for the most part, ; 
and Bargur.?** Each symbol may tell us something about his 

activity, particularly as later Tradition saw it, and also simul- 
taneously illustrate the setting of the da‘wa. The first two 
definitely establishing him as working within a Hindu frame- 
work. If we also consider the tradition which makes Sadr 
al-Din the founder of the Khdjas from the Lohana caste, then 


5 ” The ior then the_attr in Bargur 
and developed ‘in a gindn called Chatrisa Kror *°* is that of 


portraying his immense success in converting a large number 
o the “right path”. 


~ The composition of the two ritual prayers is attributed to 

Sadr al-Din,?°> and all in all it appears very likely that in 

Sadr al-Din we have a figure who played a key role in organ- 

izing and consolidating the gains made by the da‘wa of the 

earlier period. His shrine exists at Jetpur near Ucch , like 
most other Isma‘ili shrines, has passed into non-Isma’ili hands. 

The overseers consider themselves Twelvers and call the Pir, 
f Haji Sadar Shah. 

—The history of the next figure, —— Kabir al—Din, the son 
of Sadr al-Din, brings us to comparatively solid ground with 
regard to the period of his activity, since he is the only early 
da‘i to have been mentioned in any detail in Muslim hagio- 
graphical works. To begin with the gindns first, he is pictured 
as taking over his father’s work, again propagating openly. He 
is said to have been born in Ucch, and a date s. 1386 (1329) 
occurs in a ginan.”°’ There is a variety of dates with regard 
to the year of his death, and Ivanow feels that the ones 
around 1470-71 are probably accurate.’ In the well-known 
biographical work, Akhbar al-Akhyar, it is stated that he 
travelled | a lot and cyontually settled down in eon. and that 


the Akhbar, in A.H. 896 ae 1490). The Akhbar also cites the 
tradition according to which Kabir al-Din is said to have lived 
for 180 years.?°° The author of this work, ‘Abd al-Haqq Dihlavi, 
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died in 1642,7!° and what is significant from our point of view 
is that. by, this time the genera! Tradition around the activities 
of Kabir al-Din had apparently become fixed to the extent of 
being available to a hagiographer like ‘Abd al-Haqq. In all 
respects, the details about the Pir’s activities are corroborated 
and enlarged upon by the accounts in the ginans. On the one 
hand, the longevity attributed to the Pir can be explained away 
as a possible reflection of attempts to establish descent from 
Pir Shams; yet on the other hand, even if we discount the 
exaggeration in all the testimonies that point to an unusually 
long life, it is difficult to dissmiss entirely the common purport 
of these basically similar suggestions, that he may quite pos- 
sibly have lived longer than was normal. In any case, on the 
basis of all the above dates we can at least det ine that he 
died sometime towards the end of the fifteenth century. Inci- 
dentally Islam Shah is also associated as Imam with Kabir 
al-Din, once again the confusion probably arising as a result 
of the title “Islam Shah” being used by the three Im4ms re- 
ferred to earlier, the last of whom died around 1490.?7!! The 
shrine of FE . Kz al-Din lies just outside Ucch and is 
Re phawirgal aces a Te = Pan pe 


va 15 


Having one additional non-Isma‘ili source to substantiate the 
materials we already possess in the Tradition facilitates con- 
siderably our attempts to determine the attitude of some of the 
Muslim mystics in the area to the activities of the Ism4‘ili 
da‘is. If we are to judge by the account in Akhbar al-Akhyar, 
there seems to be no trace of bigotry among the mystics 
generally and a genuine sentiment for possibly remarkable 
achievements in the field of conversion. Pir Hasan Kabir 
al-Din, interestingly enough, is also said to have belonged 
_to the Suhrawardi Order which predominated in Ucch at 
the time.’'? All of this serves to emphasize that the da‘wa 
during this phase was working under relatively favorable cir- 
cumstances and aimed at conversion with no manifest subver- 
sive political overtones. Mobility is also a factor associated with 
Kabir al-Din in the gindns. Although there are no specific 
details besides the reference that he, too, had his center at 
Ucch, there is mention of a visit to the Imam. An instructive 
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myth is preserved regarding this visit, which is more a personal, 
emotive account reflecting a sort of “Pilgrim’s Progress” in a 
sufi vein;?!*iand'hence provides no indication of the route taken 
or places visited. It is possible that the pirs were undertaking 
extensive travels to co-ordinate the various centers and keep 
them in touch with the headquarters in Iran. 

In order to round off the second phase of the da‘wa, two 
further episodes need to be considered, which may help to 
delineate the period under review more clearly. Both the ac- 
counts in the Tradition and the testimony in Akhbar al-Akhyar, 
point to some form of dissension among the descendants of 
Kabir al-Din.** The accounts in the ginans speak of his eigh- 
teen children who disagreed amongst themselves at the time of 
his death.?'* It is not clear if this disagreement was over the 
succession to the position of Pir. In any case all the ginan 
accounts are agreed that Kabir al-Din’s brother Taj al-Din, 
was invested as Pir by the Imam of the time.?!”7 The genealogies 
also indicate that he succeeded Kabir al-Din.?!* This step ap- 
pears to have created a considerable amount of discontent 
among the various descendants of Kabir al-Din. At this point 
the story takes an unexpected turn. Pir Taj al-Din is said to 
have visited the Imam to deliver the collection of tithes, and 
upon his return his nephews noticed that he wore a robe of 
gold which was given him as a present by the Imam. They 
accused him of absconding with the dues, and this hurt him 
so much that he either commited suicide or died from the 
shock?!® The Setvarni Vadi states that he died in s. 1520 (1463), 
a bachelor, at the young age of.twenty.??° He was eventually 
buried in Jhun in Sind where his shrine exists at the present 
time.??! If it is considered that Kabir al-Din died towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, the date of Taj al-Din’s death seems 
early and to have been made to fit in with earlier dates given 
for Kabir al-Din’s activities in the same gindn. All that is cer- 
tain is that there was dissension after the death of Kabir al-Din 
among his sons, that some of them refused to acceptFaj 
al-Din, who, not very long after he assumed his role as Pir, 
died in a sterious CIEE STAC eS. 
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he Jannatpuri dwelis on the differences and dissensions 


that were taking place.”?? Since a detailed study of Imam 
Shah has already been done by Ivanow in connection. with the 
movement bearing Imam Shah’s name,???> we will limit our- 
selves to those features which help us locate his role in 
the development of the da‘wa. In the Jannatpuri a pathetic 
-picture is painted of Imam Shah’s rejection by some of the 
jama‘at in Sind. Eventually Imam ecides to under- 
take a visit to the Imam to seek redress for his grievances. 
The account of his visit is mythical in nature and like other 
such examples in the gindns does not concern itself with precise 
geographical or historical data.??* But this ginan among others 
preserved in the Imam-Shahi vein is very liable to interpola- 
tions and distortions of detail.??> Hence the dates and names 
of places and figures cannot be relied upon fully. All the 
same, what emerges in this ginadn, as well as in certain others 
attributed to Imam Sh4h, is that he was not making any claims 
to headship of the da‘wa and his visit to the _ Imam was made 
more for reasons of spiritual need than anything else. One 
suspects that following the death of Taj al-Din, the community 
was plunged into a crisis. By this time the community must 
have been fairly scattered with various centers all over, but as 
also indicated in Jannatpuri, the main center was at Ucch. 
On his return from visiting the Imam : s din 


Islam.?2° This ‘nbowanenticies TAAICAESS that he continued to propa- 
gate on behalf of the da‘wa, carrying on the work of the 
previous pirs and drawing adherents to Nizari Isma‘ilism. The 
name of Im4m Shéh is not preserved in the genealogies, and 
this is probably due to a startling novelty that was introduced 
into the structure of the da‘wa and which indicates the reaction 
of the center in Iran to the troubled situation in India. In 
all the genealogies preserved in the manuscripts and in Iran, 
the name of Pandiyat-i-Jawanmardi appears after that of Taj 
al-Din.*?” Tradition asserts that in view of the dissension, the 
Imam decided to suspend the appointment of pirs to India 
after the death of Taj al-Din and sent a book of guidance 


80 — 
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instead.?7* It may be possible to date this new turn, by com- 
paring the’ above Tradition, associated with the book, with 
some concrete evidence about the Im4ams in Iran who are said 
to have sent the book. The “author” of the Pandiyat, Imam 
Mustansir bi-Allah died in 1480.229 The Tradition in India states 
that an Imam called Mustansir billah sent a book in Persian 
(Ajami-zaban) to the jamd‘at there.?°° However, there is another 
Imam with the surname Gharib Mirza who was also called 
.Mustansir billah and who died not long after, in 1498, and 
was buried in Anjudan.?*' In a ginan of Imam Shah, Moman 
Chetamani, reference is made to Islam Shah as the Imam of 
the time but he is also called the avatara of Gharib Mirza, 
as well as Mustansir.?*? From 1498 onwards no graves of 
subsequent Imams are found in Anjudan until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century when the graves reappear in the 
same area.*° Such a strange turn of events may indicate that 
the Imams were beginning to be hampered by persecution 
again and felt it necessary to move about. It is for this reason 
perhaps that Khayr Khwah does not give any name for the 
residence of the Imam and also speaks of him as going into 
satr.2* The Khitabat-i-‘Aliyya also refers to the effect of the 
persecution suffered by Imam Gharib Mirza and his descen- 
dants which forced them to stay away from the area.?%> All 
of this evidence indicates how the confusion of names was still 
being perpetuated in the ginans, and the references to the 
Imam at the time of Imam Shah probably refers to one of 
the early Imams during this period of persecution after 1500. 


Death which became tHe necropolis of the Imam Shahi sect later 
on,7** and we can thus tie up coherently all the events like 
Taj al-Din’a death, the role of the Pandiyat, and the death of 
Imam Shah within a period ending in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 

The Pandiyat represents the first concrete literary evidence 
we have of the contacts between the community in India,and 
the center in Iran, besides the hints we have of the pirs’ visits 
to Iran earlier on. We are extremely fortunate in that a Kh6éjki 
transliteration of the Persian text of the Pandiyat exists in the 
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oldest manuscript we have among the Khdjki manuscripts.?9” 
The Pandiyat incidentally also found its way to other remote 
centers where Isma‘ilis are still to be found, Hunza, Chitral, 
and Badakhshan, not to mention areas in Northwest Iran like 
Khurasan.*** This fact may intimate that the coordination be- 
tween the various centers, only hinted at in the travels of 
Sadr al-Din and Kabir al-Din, was at a much more organized 
level than it would appear. Furthermore, a letter sent by Imam 
‘Abd al-Salam, the son of the “author” of the Pandiyat, Imam 
Mustansir billah II, has also been preserved, dated 1490. It 
addresses the Isma@‘ilis of Badakhshan and Kabul who followed 
the Muhammad-Shahi line, inviting them to return to the fold 
of the right line of Imams, namely the Qasim-Shahi,?*° and once 
again indicates the attempts of the Imams in Anjudfan to bring 
about more centralized control over the scattered communi- 
ties. The Pandiyat may also have been dispatched to these 
centers not long after this time. The Khdjki yersion of the 
Pandiyat thus existed in at least a transcribed form in India 
by 1736.?*° Ivanow, writing much later, after he had edited the 
text of the Pandiyat, suggested that some of the ideas in it were 
sponsored by Khayr Khwah and that it was in this amended 
version that the text reached India.**! Since Khayr Khwéah is 
our only Iranian source who mentions the visits paid by the 
da‘is in India to Iran to seek guidance_and who also tells us 
that he provided these d&‘is with material to take back with 
them,?*? the supposition may have some basis to it. In this 
case such an amended version of the Pandiyat would not have 
reached India until some time in the first half of the sixteenth 
century when Khayr Khwah was in charge of the da‘wa in 
Iran.?** It probably took time to popularize the Pandiyat and 
eventually have a written version in Khdjki for circulation, 
and our manuscript is probably one in which such a version 
has survived. 

The death of Imam Shah brings this second phase of the 
da’wa in India to a termination and acts as a dividing line-from 
which to review the general features of the development of the 
movement. The most significant aspect is the establishment of 
a more corporate organization of the scattered communities 
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in the form of jamd‘at-khanas, aided by the increasing indigen- 
ization involving the use of local converts to look after the 
jama‘at-khandas© This development is also underlined by the rise 
of pirs such as Hasan Kabir al-Din, who were born and brought 
up entirely within the Indian milieu. The added use of the _ 
pirs’ family members, as in the case of Taj al-Din and Imam 
Shah to carry out the work of the da‘wa is also another dimen- 
sion of this process of indigenization. Nevertheless the visits 
to the Imam and the dispatching of religious dues to Iran 
indicate that there was a degree of control exercised from the 
center. Such contacts with the center were aimed at prevent- 
ing total indigenization in the sense of according complete 
autonomy to the followers in India, and were aimed also at 
fostering a consciousness that gave these dispersed groups a 
sense of solidarity by uniting their allegiance to a common 
vision and ideology. Influence of the Anjudan “revival” was 
reflected in the use of titles such as Mustansir billah by the | 
-Imams in India; and as Ivanow has suggested, this is an indica- 
tion of the ambitions of the Imams to revive memories of 
ancient glory.*** But the events surrounding the death of Taj 
al-Din serve to illustrate the pitfalls arising from increased 
indigenization as well as the problems of keeping the growing 
and widely scattered communities united, so that with the 
passing away of Imam Sh&ah we approach in the history of the 
da‘wa a crisis of no uncertain proportions, bringing to a climax 
the phase under review and ending in a schism that was to 
split the da‘wa apart. 
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Prop : “f cea the Bul story us La schism a the r rise si 

the da’ wa, zromes thes ais ect of a enacts ie an i 
those details concern abject of «separate su, and on : 
placed in proper perspective within the context of the Nizari 
da‘wa as a whole. Eventually, the adherents of the new sect, 
having set for themselves a new direction, denied having had 
any connections with the parent branch at all.245 What is im- 
portant for our study is to treat the branch as an offshoot of 
the main da'wa and to look at its traditions and organization 
Isma ‘ilism. 

The figure to whom all the evidence points as — the key 
person responsible for the schism is the son of Imam Shah, 
Nar Muhammad Shah.** Unfortunately none of the gindns 
attributed to him have been preserved in any of the old manu- 
scripts, and one has to rely on fairly late manuscripts and 
the printed versions.**” Ivanow was fortunate enough to con- 
sult earlier Imam-Shahi works in Persian which treat of the 
schism;’** and when all the sources are Ut together and ana- 
lyzed, a consistent outline emerges. 

In his ginins, Nar Muhammad Shah sunken the claim that 
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Imam Shah was an Imam and as Imam Shah’s successor, he 
inherited this role.?*? Manazil al-agtab makes reference to the 
demand of Nar Muhammad Shah to one of the Mukhis, who 
was in charge of collecting tithes, that all such tithes should 
henceforth be delivered to him. The Mukhi refused, and in 
the ensuing quarrels the s] = |. Nar Muhammad 
Shah declared himself independant of the main da‘wa.?*° Ex- 
actly when these events took place we cannot be sure, but if 
-we turn once more to Khayr Khwah, he makes mention of the 
fact that during the time when he first visited the Imam at 
[Mal = dasond|the age of nineteen, the was not reaching the center 
properly.?°' It appears, therefore, that the problem had become 
acute around this time, not only in India but elsewhere, and 
that some of the da‘wa organizations were undergoing malfunc- 
tion. Furthermore, if we look at the Pandiyat it makes specific 
reference to a schism oyer the question of who exactly was 
the Imam of the time and exhorts the followers to accept the 
Imams representative (wasi) and not to follow the ways of 
those before and give up the real Imam.?>? The message of 
the Pandiyat, if indeed it was sent to the various communities 
at this time, would then reflect the existence of a schism. On 
relating all this internal evidence in the various texts together, 
one realizes that the declaration of autonomy by Nar Muham- 
having its repercussion_ among remoter branches. It wou 
a misrepresentation to consider the split as a sudden and en- 
tirely local-event. We have noted how the Tradition makes 
reference to the tension arising after the death of Hasan Kabir 
al-Din among his various descendants. This tension was per- 
haps never fully resolved and was climaxed after the death 
of Imam Shah by the secession of Nar Muhammad Shah. 

The immediate effects of the schism in India and the re- 
action to it from Iran are not clear. New figures emerge in 
the Tradition who are said to represent the Imams in Iran, 
and this intimates that work under the control of theamain 
da‘wa continued in Iran. The introduction of the Pandiyat into 
India perhaps represents the immediate reaction from Iran and 
probably indicates a change im the structure of the da‘wa 
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whereby appointments of pirs were suspended and a book 
was dispatched to take their place. It is for this reason that 
the Pandiyat eventually found itself in the list of pirs. 

With the post-schism period, a new dimension also enters 
into the source materials concerning the reorganization of the — 
da‘wa. The Pandiyat and other sources indicate substantial evi- 
dence of a continuing link between Iran and India; and in the 
Khdjki manuscripts, we have some indication of changes in 
the organization of the da‘wa. The manuscripts also provide 
testimony about emerging figures and thus act as a yardstick 
for checking the oral tradition about this post-schism phase. 

Nanjiani connects the attempts at reorganization with the 
activities of Pir Dadi, and he gives much data on Pir Dadii’s 


work and period of activity. Most of Nanjiani’s details are 


culled from oral tradition as he lived in the same area of Bhuj 
where Dadi’s shrine is to be found at present.?5> Dadi is 


said to have been appointed by the Imam and to have come 
from Iran and worked in Sind and Cutch and died there in 
Ss. 1650 (1593).”7>* It is possible to verify some of these details 
by studying certain references in the manuscripts. In the oldest 
genealogy he is listed after the Pandiyat.?>> A sdcond mention 
of him turns up in quite uriexpected fashion in another manu- 
script copied in 1829.25° It seems that the copyist, while writing 
down the ginans, came across a specificreference in his source 
which stated that “Pir Dadi, with all well-being, left Nagar 
for Bhuj in s. 1641 (1584).”?5’ It is quite clear that such an 
insertion, which is entirely unrelated to the copyist’s task of 
writing down the gindns, shows that his source must either 
have been a much older manuscript incorporating a contem- 
porary event or one that contained such early information. 
This practice is not entirely uncommon in the manuscripts, 
and references to contemporary historical events occur from 
time to time,?>* re-emphasizing the fact that older manuscripts 
were in existence from which copies came to be made, and 
that if more such were to be found, references could be mul- 
tiplied, giving us added material to go on. 

The name that occurs in the list of pirs together with Dadi 
or sometimes instead of him, as in later genealogies when the 
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name of Dadi dropped out, is that of Hashim Shah.?5? This 
name also occurs in the list preserved in Iran and much more 
significantly in the work of Khayr Khwah. The latter states 
that Hashim Shah was the hujja whom he replaced on the 
order of the Imam. Khayr Khwah goes on to say that he took - 
over.the role of both hujja and da‘i which had hitherto be- 
longed to two separate individuals.?©° The intimation here is 
that while there was always one hujja, there were a number 
of da‘is attached to various communities, but in Khayr Khwah’s 
case not only was he appointed the hujja but also made da‘i 
of his territory which comprised Kabul and Badakhshan. It 
might very well be that Dadi was only appointed as a da‘i but 
his name was in any case incorporated into the list of pirs 
by the jama‘at in India and subsequently dropped when it was 
realized that he had only been a da‘i. Such a change may 
indicate that no more hujjas were being appointed to India and 
that all the territories were being put under the central juris- 
‘diction of a hujja as Khayr Khwah goes on to elaborate. He 
refers to the visit of two Hindi Ism@‘ilis, the followers (rahiyan) 
of Pir Rahmat Allah, who had come to Khurasan on their way 
to search for the Imam to present religious dues.?*' In the 
shajra of Pir Shams, one. of the sons of Hasan Kabir al-Din is 
called Rahmat Allah who worked on behalf of the da‘wa and 
was buried in Gujarat.?*? Imam-Shahi sources state that when 
Imam Shah died in 1513, his wife asked the head of the local 
jama‘at to summon the son of Rahmat Allah from Ucch.?* The 
son is called Mash@ikh, and this name also occurs in the 

' later part of Khayr Khwah’s account where he speaks of the 
visit of Pir Masha’ikh, from Hindustan, who was known to have 
a large number of followers, and who had been specifically 
_ sent by the Imam to Khayr Khwah for guidance concerning 
the explanation of the position of the pir and to obtain books 
clarifying the issue.?* 

If we relate all these names and details scattered in the 
various sources, they give us, however vabuely, an inkling,of 
the work of reorganization going on in the whole da‘wa. The 
visits to Iran by members of the Indian community reflect the 
continuing practice of delivering religious dues to the Imam. 
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The visit of Pir Masha’ikh to seek guidance on important 
matters underlines the problems created by the schism and the 
need for reorganization and reassertion of centralized control. 
All this was taking place, if we judge. by Khayr Khwah’s ac- 
count, from the time he was a young man of nineteen, to the 
period when he was doing most of his writing around 1550, all 
of which coincides with the period of crisis in India following 
the death of Imam Shah. 

Pir Dadi to whom we now return, siescaneens to the chance 
reference in the manuscript, was in Gujarat around 1585. Nan- 
jiani’s account corroborates more or less exactly the period of 
Dadi's work. Citing oral tradition, he writes that Dadii was sent 
by Imam Abi Dharr ‘Ali to Sind to try to stop the secession 
of Isma‘ilis there to Sunnism. He was driven out and came to 
Navanagar (now Jamnagar) in Gujarat where he obtained land 
and settled some of the faithful Sindhi Ism@‘ilis who had fled 
with him. He then proceeded to Bhuj where he died in 1594.75 
Imam Abi Dharr ‘Ali in all available genealogies succeeded. 
Imam Gharib Mirza (Mustansir billah III) who died in 1498.76 
From Khayr Khwah’s account it is not clear what the name of 
the Imam of the time was or where exactly he resided; and as 
we have noted earlier, this appears to be another. period in 
history when the Imams had to go into hiding for long periods. 
Ivanow, on the basis of inscriptions and literary evidence has 
succeeded in dating the period of most of the Imams of the 
post-Alamit period, but the period of Imam Abi Dharr ‘Ali 
remains undetermined, and at best Ivanow is able to show that 
his successor Imam Dhi al-Faqar‘Ali was born in 1567 and 
died in 1634.”°’ This evidence indicates that Imam Abit Dharr 
“Ali was alive towards the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
and thus ties in with the dates we have relating Pir Dadi to 
his Imima. 

Dadw’s importance in the later phase of the da‘wa is indi- 
cated by the number of fal attributed to him in the manu- 
Scripts.26§ Before leaving him one cannot help speculating on 
the possible connection his name might have with that of his 
namesake and contemporary, the Hindu mystic Dadi, born in 
Gujarat and who lived between 1544 and 1603.76? The name 
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“Dadt,” is most probably a term of endearment of Indian origin 
and may quite possibly have been attributed to the Pir after 
his coming to India.?7° Nanjiani gives Dadit the central role in 
the reorganization of the Indian community and also suggests 
that he fixed a new form for the du‘a, but does not give any 
evidence as to how this was achieved.?7! Besides the few details 
of his activity we have discussed above, all that can be safely 
said is that Dadi represents the post-schism era in the da‘wa’s 
development, working to reinforce the community’s links with 
Iran and to repair the damage done by the split. 

The continuation of the da‘wa’s activity is attested to by 
the preservation of a number of names which fleet across the 
post-schism period, but about whose precise activities and bio- 
graphies we know almost nothing beyond a few details. The 
importance of some of these figures in the context of the Tra- 
dition is shown by the existence of ginans attributed to them 
in the manuscripts. However, the change in the structure of 
the da‘wa denoted by the sending of the Pandiyat and the 
reorganization in Iran attested to by the account of Khayr 
Khwah had its implication in India, as well. From the time of 

_ Dadu none of the names of the local figures associated with 
the da‘wa in India appears in the genealogy of pirs. The older 
manuscripts give some indication of what this change was. The 
colophons of the Khojki manuscripts preserve certain terms 
that denote individuals who were in charge of the da‘wa 
locally. One such term is Vaki/ and gives the impression that 
the Imams were now appointing representatives called Vakils 
to look after the community.?7? In conjunction with “Vakil,” 
the other term that appears quite frequently is Bawa.*’> We 
could link this with one of the terms used in the standard da‘wa 
hierarchy both in Fatimid and Nizari works, the b@b.?7* In these 
works, the term denoted a very high position in the hierarchy, 
but its transformation in the Indian context meant that it re- 
ferred to the official who looked after da‘wa matters locally. One 
reference in a colophon uses the words “Vakil” and “Bawa"’for 
‘one and the same person, possibly indicating an integration of 
two roles in one family.?7> Another function of the Vakil may 
also have been the collection of tithes and their transference to 
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the seat of the Imam. On the whole, as the term implies,. the 
Vakils acted as representatives of the Imams amongst the com- 
munity in? india. 

Meanwhile, the work of disseminating religious teaching and 
conducting of the da‘wa was continued locally by the Sayyids, 
that is, by those who were regarded as the. descendants of 
Hasan Kabir al-Din and who remained true to the Nizari 
Imams. One important branch of Sayyids who are said to have 
undertaken the work of the da‘wa in Sind is known as the 
“Kadiwala” Sayyids because of their traditional association 
with the town of Kadi in Cutch prior to their coming to Sind. 
This migration is attributed to the schism that took place in 
the time of Nar Muhammad Shah.?’¢ 

We know of some of these Sayyids only from the fact that 
there are shrines commemorating their memory in Sind and 
from current oral tradition among existing descendants. One 
early figure is Kabir Shah whose shrine is found near Tando 
Muhammad Khan,?’7 and another is Nur Shah who is buried 
in the village of Rali.?”* Rali was ravaged by a drought, and 
the family moved to Tando Muhammad Khan around 1780 
where their head was Fath ‘Ali Shah. Although no gindns of 
the two earlier Sayyids figure in the Tradition, there are cer- 
tain gindns of Sayyid Fath ‘Ali Shah which have been pre- 
served.?”? In a ginan he refers to the Imam of the time as Abii 
Hasan ‘Ali Shah residing in Shahri Babak.?®° Both these details 
can be verified by imscriptions and other historical data around 
the Imam who died in 1790 in Kirman.?*' Thus the oral tradition 
about Fath ‘Ali Shah would seem to agree with the testimony 
about his period with that of Imam Shah Abt Hasan ‘Afi Shah. 

After him comes Sayyid Ghulam ‘Ali Shah about whom we 
have some indication in the manuscripts in which a ginan 
called Manher attributed to him is preserved.?®? However, the 
earliest reference to him occurs in a manuscript copied in 
1801 which gives a few lines of poetry composed by Ghulam 
‘Ali Shah.2® In addition, a copyist, in one of the other\manu>- 
scripts, has inserted greetings for the readers from the son of 
Ghulam ‘Afi Shah, who is not named. The exact date is given 
as the fourteenth of the month of Fagan s. 1877 (1820).?** Oral 
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tradition preserved among Ism&‘ilis in Sind and also in Nanjiani 
give his year of death as 1792 or 1796.78* It seems clear from 
all this that he was doing, work on behalf of the da‘wa in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century and also that he com- 
posed ginadns, the most important of which was a treatise 
entitled Manhar. Although he is said to have died in Karachi 
in Sind, his body was taken for burial to Kera in Cutch where 
he used to go to do most of his work and where he had many 
disciples from among local Hindus. One of the functions attri- 
buted to him is that of delivering religious dues of the com- 
munity to the Imam in Iran and he thus acted as a Vakil. 

‘He was succeeded in this work by Sayyid Muhammad Shah. 
There are some ginans.attributed to him. He died in 1813.and 
was buried in Bombay. A beautiful mausoleum was erected 
over his grave, and in due course the present Kh6ja cemetery 
also came to be built around the mausoleum.?®’ Reference is 
made to Sayyid Muhammad Sh4&h in the proceedings of the 
“Aga Khan” Case of 1866 where it is stated that “he was buried 
in Durga about 30 years ago” ({i.e., around 1836). This date 
is about twenty years later than the date given by Tradition, 
and it would appear from the transcripts of the Case to have 
been an off-hand remark made by the Barrister concerned and 
not really “researched” as much of his other material.?** 

In Gujarat, meanwhile, there is also preserved a tradition 
of continued da‘wa activity, showing some interaction with the 
Imam-Shahi groups. One group of followers in Gujarat who 


remained loyal to the Nizari Imams and their representatives 
in India also call themelves_ 6 mnas 2 This term is also used 


to in the Mir ‘av-i-Ahmadt as cael, in Sontlention with the fol- 
lowers of Imam Shah.” Thus it is possible, as Tradition main- 
tains, that just as Pir at al-Din’: s converts came to be cz 


The Nizari Lo silo that after the schism 1 thay gave 
allegiance to Sayyid Fadil Shah (a descendant of the Pir Masha‘- 
ikh of Khayr Khwah’s account) who continued to deliver the 
religious dues to Iran on their behalf.?°!' He settled in Kadi 
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and gave rise to the tradition of Kadiwala Sayyids mentioned 
earlier -whoianigrated later to Sind.*9? There are a few gindns 
of Fadil Shah preserved in the manuscripts.”°*? Two of his sons 
figure prominently in the development of the Tradition in 
Gujarat. One is Hasan Pir who is buried in Thanapipli near 
Tamegacis, “Wie Gvetaek of Mic Wiican: thee eee" nies wk 

‘least in the last century, to be sending part of the annual 
collection from pilgrims to the shrine to the Nizari Imams.?°4 
According to Nanjiani, the Khdjas and the Nizari MGmnas . 
built a shrine in Ganod in Gujarat as a tribute to Hasan Pir 
in 1717.295.One much later but interesting sidelight preserved 
about the shrines which has some relevance for Nizari Ismd@‘ilis, 
was a custom childhood visit paid by M : 
Jinnah, the “founder” of modern Pakistan during his childhood. 
His parents, who were Khdojas, are said to have taken him 
there.?°* Beyond the fact of the existence of a shrine we have 
no other data about Hasan Pir. 

Some interesting details, however, are preserved about his 
brother, Pir Mash@’ikh II. The Nizari Mémna Tradition alleges 
that he was appointed in charge of the jama‘at in Northern 
Gujarat while his brother Hasan Pir worked in Kathiawad. In 
due course Pir Masha@’ikh fell prey to worldly temptation, ab- 
sconded with religious tithes and was excommunicated. He 
became a Sunni, and as Aurangzeb was at that time Emperor 
and his aversion to religious practices not in line with ortho- 


doxy was well known, Pir Masha’ikh went to him and sought 


support to convert the Nizari MoOmnas to Sunnism, This led 
to the imprisonment of his brother Hasan Pir and the eventual 
submission of most of the Nizari MOmnas to Sunnism. Those 
who did remain faithful in due course came under the juris- 
diction of Sayyid Ghulam ‘Ali Shah and then of Sayyid Muham- 
mad Shah who looked after their interests.?°” 

The other section of Mémnas, who presumably accepted 
Masha’ikh Shah as their leader, do not at present acknowledge ~ 
the Nizari line of Imams; and they too have preserved, their 
own version of the split which has some basis in a written 
account dating to the eighteenth century. This account gives 
us Masha@’ikh Shah’s dates of birth as 1650 and of death as 
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1697. The account also links him with Aurangzeb whom he is 
said to have visited in the Deccan and to have prayed for during 
Aurangzeb’s war with the Shi‘i rulers of Bijapur.?9* There 
is, however, a list of works preserved that are attributed to 
Mash@ikh as part of an attempt to eliminate Hindu practices 
fram. sinenp Gis tallenyeun, Tho works axe if a ee riedox soot 
and contain references to Ithna ‘Ashari Imams, showing a 
distinct Shi‘i coloring. Most of the works, at least in their 
formal aspect, draw as their models from the earlier gindns 
which link Mashaikh with the mainstream of the da‘wa. But 
amidst all the confusing accounts it is difficult to suggest what 
his exact inclinations were. If one might speculate on the basis 
of his visits to the Deccan and the Shi‘l strain in his works, 
there is a possibility that he might have come into contact 
with the descendants of Shah Tahir Dakkani, the representa- 
tive of the Muhammad Shahi line of Nizari Imams, who intro- 
- duced Shi‘ism to the rulérs of the Bahmani Kingdom which 
* remained the state religion until Aurangzeb’s victory over the 
rulers of Bijapurj?°? If this were the case, his “secession” may 
have been to the Muhammad Sh3hi line and the alleged collu- 
sion with Aurangzeb a | a. To illustrate the con- 
fusion it might be noted that his followers at present have been 
unable to decide whether he was a Sunni or a Shi‘l, and this 
has led to conflict and even litigation among them.>*°° 
Notwithstanding the schism and the persecution under Aur- 
angzeb, the Nizari MOmnas continued to maintain links with 
the Imams in Iran to whom they sent their tithes through the 
Vakil. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there is 
inscriptional evidence to suggest the close degree of contact 
that had developed between the community in India and the 
center in Iran, particularly after the Imams moved from An- 
judan to nearby Kahak which became the Dar-Khana.*' In 
the same area as the grave of Imam Nizar who died in 17272, 
we find graves of Indian IsmA@‘ilis with Khdjki inscriptions.>” 
Perhaps some of these were pilgrims who died during:<a\visit 
or while on a mission with the Vakils to deliver the tithes. 
The earliest inscription is dated 1722.°°? In addition to the in- 
scriptions we have evidence of the practice of letters sent by 
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the Imams to the community in India. One of the ways by 
which the, Imams throughout the Fatimid and Nizari periods 
kept in touch with the widely scattered communities was by 
sending letters. Although the letters preserved in the case of 
the community in India do not go back beyond 1792, the prac- 
tice suggests the continuation of an earlier tradition.* 

In order to round off this final phase in the development 
of the Nizari Tradition, which also brings us to the transference 
of the Imama from Iran to India with the coming of Aga Khan 
I, Hasan ‘Ali Shah, to Bombay in 1845, we need to consider 
Bibi Imam Begum, the last of the ginan composers and the | 

. only female figure in the Tradition. She was from the family 
of Kadiwala Sayyids, and she used to compose and sing ginans 
to the jamé‘at as part of her duties to propagate the da‘wa. 
She died at the beginning of the present century and was 
buried in Karachi. Eight of her compositions have been 
preserved .*° 

With the coming of the Im4ms to India, the Nizari Ism@‘ilis 
in India enter into the modern era, bringing to a climax the 
various stages im the emergence of the da‘wa there, and sym- 
bolizing the promise in the ginans, as well as in works of the 

Alamit period that the Imam would one day “appear” on the 

Subcontinent.** 

A brief re-evaluation of the main phases of the da‘wa’s 
activity and the background against which it emerged and 
spread, highlights certain key points. 

The first and most obvious point concerns the Nizari Isma- 
‘Gli ideological orientation of the da‘wa. It originated from Iran; 
and not only did it constantly seek to project thfis orientation 
in the Tradition, but also through the course of its history, 
the mainstream of the da‘wa continued to maintain strong 
links with the [mama in Iran. 

Although the Ism@‘ili Shatactee of the oe! wa is well attestec. 
we ; LE that the &: sult ry 


lec f tagiya. TI his aoatene trait; ‘which 
ned a hoes Risteny in Sh¥ism and particularly in Ism&@‘ilism, 
points to a mode of expression peculiar to groups and indi- 
viduals writing or expressing themselves under the constant 
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threat of persecution. Such a mode had been developed by 
the IsmA‘ili_da‘wa from early times and consisted of a systema- 
tically devised art of conveying the doctrine in symbolic terms. 
Faced, in the Indo-Muslim context, with threats both from 
the political and religious institutions, as is readily illustrated 
in Isma@‘ili history and in the gindn narratives, the da‘wa fell — 
back upon this historically built-in trait. When we consider its 
doctrine, the point, thaf such a doctrine would by force of cir- 
cumstance be couched in allusive terms, deliberately designed 
_ to be transmitted only to the close adherents, must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. This tendency is, in turn, related to the second 
major point. The political, social and religious trends current 
in the Subcontinent throughout the major phases of the da‘wa’s 
activity show, even in Mughal times, a tendency to gravitate 
towards relatively compact and self-contained in-grouping. We 
find there to have existed a large number of autonomous and 
semiautonomous petty states, numerous religious organiza- 
tions, comprising the major $ siifi orders, the so-called heterodox 
groups of stfis, the Mahdavi sects, the qalandars, the adherents 
of the Bhakti movement, and the diversified groups within 
Hinduism. At the social and economic level, a complex strat- 
ification according to castes and professional affiliations was 
evident among bo nd 0! 


erogeneous 5 fabric of doe hinalin society, without making it- 
self too apparent. 

Finally when we consider the response of the da‘wa, with 
its established ideological background, to an immensely com- 
plicated and fluid psycho-social environment generated by the 
penetration of Islam into the Subcontinent, it is apparent that 

‘unlike other Muslim groups, the da‘wa did not have the option 
of attempting to attract converts towards its own way of Islamic 
life as openly as it would have preferred. The other alternative 
was to respond to the situation by a reformulation in- which 
its ideals would be allowed to acclimatize themselves within 
the milieu and consequently come to possess a direct appeal 
to indigenous converts. In the process, the reformulation would 
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blend well- enough with other current beliefs, so as not to 
appear noticeably “Ism@‘ili.”°°7 How this new direction that was 
given to Ism@‘ilism is reflected in the Tradition, and the con- 
stant tension that underlies the attempt to come to terms with 


such a radical reformulation, constitutes the main problem of 
_the next part of the study. 
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Anagogic Qualities of the Ginans 


The previous part dealing with the spread of the da‘wa, 
demonstrated that it originated as an arm of the main Nizari 
Isma‘ili da‘wa centered in Iran, The selfimage of the Tradition 

. also-underlines the fact that the mainstream of the movement 
in India sought to link itself with, and derive its identity on 
the basis of allegiance to, the Nizari Isma‘ili Imams. 

In the evaluation of the Tradition and more particularly 
the gindns, it was repeatedly emphasized that the attempt to 
seek historical data in the ginans reflected only a partial aspect 
of their value, which was however of significant importance 
in helping to provide the historical framework within which 
the gindns developed. No literary tradition can be divorced 
from considerations such as sociological and historical back- 
ground, psychological and theological understanding, and phil- 
osophical and ethnological knowledge,' but all in a sense serve 
to provide a point of departure in any quest for intelligibility 
of the end product—in our case the gindns. The real value 

' lies in those aspects which illuminate the way in which the 
da‘wa sought to explain itself to the new adherents, the methods 
it used to evoke a positive response, and the content which . 
it presented as the sum of its experience and understanding 
of the values it preached. 

It has already been suggested in the analysis of the narra- 

tives that their prime function was to serve as literary vehicles 
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for conveying specific ideas within the framework of long es- 
tablishéd?Ism@*ili themes. At that point only a passing ref- 
erence was made to those themes, but as our analysis proceeds 
it will be possible to perceive how these are at work in the 
ginadns. 

The ginans belong to the literary category which is generally 
defined as “anagogic,” that is to say “mystic or esoteric in 
its broadest sense.”? This last statement requires certain clari- 
fication within the context of Isma‘ili literature as a whole. 
The feature that characterizes a significant portion of Isma‘ili 
literature, particularly that which belongs to the specialized 
realm of Aaga’gq* literature is that it is esoteric in nature and 
thrives on the use of ta’wil whose function it is to penetrate 
to the inner (batin) signification of the Qur’a4n rather than the 
external (zahir) aspects.* On this basis was constructed a whole 
system of hermeneutics, which metamorphosed positive reli- 
gion with its external rules and obligations into a theosophy 
which constituted the True Religion, leading the adept through 
a process of intellectual and spiritual initiation to the truth 
of the haq@*iq.* . 

Given the postulate that we are dealing with a Tradition 
that draws its inspiration from a well established Isma‘ili frame 

‘of reference, and with awareness of the specific method by 
which the [sma ‘ili da‘wa presents its teaching, one can ap- 
proach the ginans with a better perspective for understanding 
the themes that run through them. The approach suggested in 
this section is a themal one.° The purpose behind such a 
themal analysis is to elucidate the import of the ginans and 
also to permit a comparison with the kind of themes that 
have preoccupied IsmA4‘ili literature from its inception. In this 
way a themal description helps to focus on the main concerns 
of the gindns’ intent and will allow for an analysis of the mode 
of transformation by which the ginans have transposed such 
focal IsmA@‘ili themes into a new framework. In order to appre- 
ciate how this recreation is effected and how the mode of 
transformation operates, Lévi-Strauss’s explanation of mytho- 
logically oriented thought as analogous to what he defines as 
“intellectual bricolage’”’ may serve as useful here. At the bottom 
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of his argument lies the conviction that the heterogeneous 
repertoire,of, this type of thought uses images and signs to lead 
to concepts which are being continually reconstructed.’ In rela- 
tion to an analysis of the ginans, what this theory implies is 
that when the Tradition is viewed within Isma‘ili thought in 
a time perspective and as a structure with an ordered pattern 
of possibilities and potentialities, rather than a rigid frame- 
work, it is possible to distinguish between ephemeral and 
deeply grounded associations in the symbolism and themes 
that are evident in the gindns. Because the ginans belong to 
the category of esoteric literature, the themes do not appear 
as literal statéments. Rather they appear in a mythical state 
or are couched in symbolism. Hence our aim will be to syn- 
thesize the import behind these symbols and in the final stages 
of synthesis to describe the interrelationship between the main 
themes, the way they imteract, and the process by which such 
standard Ism4@‘ili themes are evolved in the ginadns. Such an 
approach will by no means provide an overall interpretation; it 
can only offer for the time being, a partial view; a perspective’ 
for understanding the import of the ginans. 

In order to establish what the basic themes are, and how 
the ginans “present” these themes, we return to the narratives. 


THE ARCHETYPAL DA‘ IN THE GINAN NARRATIVES 
The narratives are an example of mythopoesis’ at work. The 


ginans seized upon Hindu motifs and myths and transformed 


these into narratives reflecting the da‘wa’s preaching. Where- 

as the narratives recount the coming of the da‘wa as if it 
actually took place, the mythopoeic element underlying them, 

Ww transposes the accounts to a symbolic level. As defined by 
Slochower, mythopoesis differs from myth proper in that the 
recreation reflects “a critique of the existing social norms and 

Y points to a futuristic order which is envisaged as integrating 
the valuable residues of the past and the present”.? This is 
precisely what emerges as the prime function of the narratives, 
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== ; —_ been made to the fact that within 


the set of narratives, there exists a prototype, reflecting in 
its stereotyped mode and iterative features, the activities of 
the da‘is. The 


As more materials on Ism4‘ilism come to light, a clear pic- 
ture emerges of the inner working of the da‘wa, the function 
of the da‘is in propagating on behalf of the Imams, and the 
methods they employed. 

A dai representing the Imam, particularly in a remote area, 
was granted considerable autonomy. A Fatimid work informs 
us that the dA‘ stood in relation to the Imam as the wife to 
the husband. The husband, after having deposited the sperm, . 
played no further part in the development of the fetus except 
to protect and feed the mother,'!® a metaphor that is inci- 
dentally echoed almost exactly in 4 post-Alamit Nizari work.!! 
A d&‘i was also expected to be fully conversant with the local 
conditions and languages of the area in which he operated. His 
task was not only to win converts and accept the oath of 
allegiance but also to organize and manage the community in 
strict accordance with principles of equality.'2 A concrete ex- 
ample of a da‘i working within the principle outlined above 
is afforded to us by Qadi Nu‘man in his description of the 
mission of Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘t, the d&‘i responsible for 
winning North Africa and the Berbers over to the Fatimid 
cause.'*? Another example from the later Fatimid period is 
al-Mu’ayyad fi al-Din al-Shirazi,'* Hasan-i-Sabbah and the es- 
tablishment of the Nizari Isma‘ili state in Iran,!> and the work 
of Rashid al-Din Sinan who built up the Nizari power in 
Syria,'® provide examples within the Nizari tradition. Such 
examples illustrate for us the role of the da‘is within a political 
as well as a religious context, because all fodlr figures were 
in one way or the other involved in establishing political 
principalities for their respective Imams. 
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For our purposes however, I have felt it better to illustrate 
the theme of the archetypal da‘i in Isma‘ilism, by compar- 
ing thé’ gifian narratives to another archetypal narrative with 
similar iterative features which exists in earlier pre-Fatimid 
Ism@‘ili literature.'? This gives us an opportunity to trace 
the phases of what Corbin has termed an “experimental spir- 
itual psychogogy”'* by which a neophyte is initiated and led 
to membership of the “True Way.” The advantage of choos- 
ing this narrative is that the account is not overtly concerned 
with political motives, and hence the specifically religious 
elements in it can be isolated for purposes of comparison. 

_ Since Ivanow has already provided a summary of the Kitab . 
al-‘Alim wa-al-Ghulam and Corbin has traced in it elements 
of what he terms the archetypal narrative,'!® we will underline 
those characteristics of the account that bear comparison with 
the ginan narratives and identify the technique of propagation 
and initiation as it is revealed in both.?° 

The first point relates to the unobtrusive arrival of the da‘ 
at a place far from home. In the case of al-‘Alim wa-ak-Ghulim 
the protagonist, Abii Malik, is a type of Spiritual Exile who, 
-as part of his mission, has left his home. In the ginans, the 
pirs are’ on a misson too, having left their homes to come to 
propagate in another milieu. Just as Abi Malik enters a town 
incognito and mingles with the crowd before attempting to 
make any converts, so Shams in the narratives enters Ucch 
unobtrusively and repairs to a mosque. Both eventually find 
a disciple. The variation in the case of Satgur Nir is interesting. 
Initially he too enters Patan as a stranger and only draws atten- 
tion upon himself indirectly. The important factor, whether 
in the case of Abt Malik and Shams or of Satgur Nir, is 
the import of the way they draw attention upon themselves. 
There is no throwing of oneself into the fray, as it were, 
but a calculated, cautious effort at entrenchment. Abii Malik 
finds one disciy ot and as the stor ee in a aes of ft 


ly the yc young r ‘man’s 
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to the spirit. He is made aware of a new dimension that leads" 
him notponlyofrom the zahir to the batin but also lets him 
grasp the underlying connection, the “esoteric of the esoteric” 
(batin at-bétir). His desire having been x 
the disciple is eager to know 
more about the person in whose hands are placed the keys to 
For this the disciple must go on to the second stage which 
S sper. In this stage the disciple is. x 
aiden! a name, eabedletzn his entry into a completely new 
way of life, like a “new-born babe”. This is to lead him to the 
f the “tr tion” in a ceremony 
that takes place a week later. ‘What transpires 2 at this Sexe TAIT 
must remain | unrecorded. The text é 


In the ginan narratives ‘here is reference to disciples ak: 
ated with both Satgur Nir and Shams. The treatment accorded 
to the initiatory process, though it follows a different set of 
structural events than al-‘Alim wa-al-Ghulam, shows a remark- 
able similarity in the overall pattern governing the events. 

The images of “cooked” and “raw” that appear in accounts 
of both Satgur Nir and Shams, indicate at once that we are 
in the realm of transformation from one state to another. The 
Princess in the first narrative has been eating cooked meat 
regularly, but it is not until the meat has come into “contact” 
with Satgur Nir that the Princess is made aware of the presence 
of the bridegroom in the vicinity. The metaphor of bride and 
groom is a common one in Hindu mystical poetry and stands 
for the soul of the “seeker” and the “sought” respectively. It 
is therefore noteworthy that after the initial meeting, a mar- 
riage is arranged, symbolizing the union of the souls, and that 
the marriage is prefaced by elaborate preparations as if an 
initiation ritual of some kind was being prepared. The rejection 
by the Princess of her father’s argument against the marriage 
because Satgur Nir does not measure up to “caste” require- 
ments symbolizes her rejection of the external, and when the 
King himself observes the miracles of the Pir, he too is con- 
verted. The miracles in the ginadns are in this sense analogous 
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to the preaching by which Abi Malik wins over the disciple 
to the True Way, and it is significant that as a postscript to the 
conversion of Siddharaja, Satgur Nir “initiates him into the 
mysteries and leads him to Satpanth.” 

The action surrounding Shams is much more specifically 
related to a disciple whom he “brings back to life,” echoing 
the rebirth and the new name in al-‘Alim wa-al-Ghulam. After 
his revival, tht disciple also goes away with Shams. The even- 
tual confrontation that Shams has with the Shari‘a-minded 
qadis who objected to his method of bringing back to life 
the dead Prince leads to the symbolic action where Shams 
takes off his skin; that is, on the one hand he throws off his 
link with the external aspects, and on the other, by removing 
his skin he also “manifests” himself as he is. However the 
people do not recognize the “reality” behind Shams. Even 
Bahd@’ al-Din Zakariyya who, as suggested, represents organized 
sifism cannot match” Shams; and as the narrative explains, 
Baha’ al-Din, notwithstanding the fact that he is a sifi, must 
be rejected because of his inability to recognize the Imams, 
symbolized in the reference to the “three friends” and the 
“Panjtan-i-Pak.” In al-‘Alim wa-al-Ghulam, there is a discussion 
of Stfism, and there again the attitude is one of disapproba- 
tion though stfi practices are not rejected entirely. In all 
cases the Imam, or as in the ginans the Pirs as his hujja, form 
the key factor. The perfectly True Way can only be that which 


ger to the Imam of the Ism4&‘ilis. 
Ghat pat hough our narratives make no reference to a ceremony of 


initiation, there is preserved in the ginans related to the activity 
Ritual 


f Shams the ceremony of Ghat-pat™ where the new initiate 


of the sacred 


participates in a ritual where he drinks a sip 
water. This ceremony was preceded by the ; ig up of | 
janodi,?2 the sacred thread worn by every Hindu, and this 
marked the convert’s total break with the old ways and his 
initiation into a new path =< 

The narratives differ significantly from al-‘Alim wa-al-Ghu- 
lam in their use of mythopoesis, and the “action” is, therefore, 
on a vaster, even “epic,” level where the pir is endowed with 
all those qualities of traditional Hindu heroes who perform 
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miracles; and this level is further projected in the conversion 
of greatsroyal personages like Siddharaja. The contrast is one 
of tone and underlines once more the fact that the vehicle 
and the signs employed in conveying the ideas depend very 
much on the milieu in which the da‘wa was operating: A/-‘Alim 
wa-al-Ghulam belongs to the earliest period of Isma‘ili activity 
before the heyday of Fatimid rule while the ginans belong to 
the post-Alamit stage when the imperial dreams of the Ism4A‘ilis 
had long been shattered; but the basic motifs remain the same. 

These motifs emerge in interrelated themes in the ninth- 
century spiritual romance as well as in the ginadns and center 
around the figure of the archetypal da‘i and the spiritual 
‘“psychogogy” used in propagating the doctrine. This then 
forms the first of our themes, but its value lies not only in 
the effect that it constitutes a theme in itself but that it reveals 
to us other focal themes. The most important of these relates 
to the question of the “reality” behind the pirs and the Imam 
who forms the object of the spiritual rebirth in a/-‘Alim wa-al- 
Ghulam. This matter leads us into the heart of Ism4@‘ilism, its 
doctrine of the Imam. 

The most climactic event in terms of doctrinal development 
in Nizari Ism&‘ilism was the proclamation of the Qiyama during 
the Imama of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-Salam (Hasan II) which 
took place in Alamiit on the 17th of Ramadan A.H. 559 (8 Au- 
gust, 1164).”*? This event, references to which have only been 
partially preserved, signified a shift, a re-emphasis, in certain 
key areas of the doctrine. The Qiyama, which to outsiders like 
Rashid al-Din and Juvayni appeared as a “reform,” was in 
reality only a fulfillment and culmination of earlier IsmA‘ii 
doctrine.** . 

In its classical form, as developed under the Fatimid da‘wa, 
Ismzili Religious Philosophy, or Theosophy, devised a system 
of cosmic order, where the complexity of all existence was 
traced via a principle of logical priorities to a primeval origin 
in an hierarchical series.?5 Isma‘ili doctrine underlined strongly 
the idea of an absolute transcendence, where God remained 
absolutely, the Unknowable. The emphasis was on the inscrut- 
able mystery of God. By His amr (command) and through the 
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process of ibda‘ (origination) God brings into existence the 

world of intelligences, the first of which is called al-‘Ag/ al- 
Awwal.”* Below these there came other Intelligences, and their 

number varies according to the scheme adopted by the various 
Isma‘ili_ writers.2”7 The Intelligences came to constitute what 
_ was termed the “Universe of Intelligences” (‘Alam al-Ibda’‘). 
These Intelligences were. thought to control the rotation of 
the celestial spheres and, consequently, correspondences were 
-established between the various Intelligences and the celestial 
spheres. ?® 

At another level the hierarchy of Intelligences were also 
made to correspond to the Universe of Religion (‘Alam al-Din). 
in order to provide a religious hierarchy among human beings. 
Actually within the Ismda‘ili system this ordering represented 
a hierarchy of worshippers (Hudild al-Din), the lower among 
whom corresponded in turn to the lesser cosmic principles. 
The higher ones, constituting the first three intelligences, came 
_to be identified with the Prophet, his Wasi, and the succeeding 
Imams respectively. Thus, for the Fatimid writers in general, 
the Prophet Muhammad, ‘Ali, and the. Imams after ‘Ali were 
the. epiphanic representatives, the mazhars, of the triple hy- 
postases represented by the first three Intelligences.?° 
One principle underlying the cosmic order with all its cor- 

respondence in the astral as well as the terrestrial world, 
including the world of religion, was that the full chain of 
hierarchies. existed as part of a single indivisible process. The 
multiplicity of all existent things had meaning only in as much 
as it formed an integral part of the whole system. The various 
component parts stood in relation to the preceding phase in 
the respective hierarchy, in terms of being less perfect than 
the phase coming before, until the First Intelligence, al-“Aql 
al-Awwal, which stood with its respective correspondences in 
the other worlds, as superior in its perfection to everything 
below. For Man, the religious hierarchy represented the path 
he would have to traverse, the ladder he would have 'to’climb 
in order to reach to the First Intelligence, such a return repre- 
senting the potential goal he could attain and through which 
he could recognize the unity of God. 


id 
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As a conjunct of this cosmic order which can be considered 
as a verticaloscale, the Ismaili theosophy developed a typo-. 
logical view of history on the horizontal scale. In this scale, 
which represented the theosophy as it operated in history, a 
scheme of Cycles of Prophecy was devised. Each cycle began 


with a Prophet and his Wasi. There had been six such cycles 

. already, and the Prophet Muhammad had inaugurated the 
seventh.*° Each of the six cycles was closed by a Qiyadma, 
marking the passage of one Revelation to another, and the 
Seventh or Final Cycle would end with a Qiyamat al-Qiyama — 
(the Grand Resurrection). This would also mark the advent 
of the Qa ‘rn, with the power to abrogate the Shari’a and herald 
a new religious era.*! This scheme or typological view of his- 
tory was also extended to provide a cycle for Islam. This 
cycle, according to the system already devised, also had a 
sevenfold rhythm, consisting, besides the Prophet and the Wasi 
who were seen as the initiators of the cycle, of seven Imams 
and followed by a Qa’im, each with its own recurring hierarchy, 
complete in itself.s? The Qaim was, therefore, seen as the 
consummation of each rhythmic cycle, and the teaching he 
brought would correspondingly be a consummation of all posi- 
tive religion. 

Such then was the heritage on which the declaration of the 
Qiyama by Hasan II, was built. It marked, according to the 
doctrine that was propounded, the end of a religious era which 
had hitherto striven for physical perfection in the fulfillment 
of moral obligation, and the beginning of a new era which 
culminated in the triumph of a spiritual dispensation of moral 
perfection. As a result, the primacy of the Shari‘a, the external 
level of Bac S al in aie Seti ious life, had come to an end, and 

veil o qiya had b lifted. The symbolism was height- 
pened by the fact ahat: the nyein was proclaimed during 
Ramadan, the month of fasting, and was followed by a Feast, 
making explicit the emphasis on a new orientation where what 
really mattered was the spiritual life concerned with the inward 
states of tne ou. ial 


Laqi there also ended the 
period of oce the Imam had been unable 
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rev i y. Now the Qiyama was ushered 
in by the Qa'tm_ whose function it was to bring to an end the © 
rule of the Shari‘a, and bring about the promised Paradise on 
earth. Aside fromi this function the Qa@’im was also the focal 
point of the new doctrine, for he, as the living Imam, “is the 
Lord of everything in existence. He is that Lord who is the 
Absolute Being.”°* In other words, the greatest reward of 
Paradise as exemplified in the Islamic Tradition, the face-to- 
face mocting with Ged, kad Gacatae artualived in che Gy inan g with God,°* had become actualized in the Qiyama 
doctrine. The Imam, as the Divine Epiphany, had become 
visible, and to see him, indeed, was to see God. This “seeing,” 
however, required that one perceive the spiritual reality behind 
the Qaim, for just to view his body was useless: “Whoever by 
his own eyes sees the Original Substance, he has seen ail the 
revelations and all the Divine signs, but whoever perceives 
through its names and attributes, he is misled and confounded 
and prevented (from real Knowledge).’%¢ 

Thus the religion of the Qiyama, in its strongest assertion 
of the doctrine, established the priority of the Imam and his 
office. In the Nizari Isma‘ili doctrine from then on and par- 
ticularly in the post-Alamtt works, this re-emphasis on the 
figure of the Ima4m-Qa'im led to a revision of the system of 
correspondence that had been developed under the Fatimid 
da‘wa. The Imam’s position in the previous hierarchy as the 
representation of the Second Principle, now became that cor- 
responding to the Creative Word itself, extending over the 
entire hierarchy of the pleroma. The figure of the hujja was 
also invested with added significance. His function was com- 
pared to that of the Moon, illuminating the world by virtue 
of the light it received from the Sun (i.e., the Imam). As a 
homologue of the Im4m from preeternal time, the hujja in fact 
became the “Threshold” through which one had to pass before 
achieving knowledge of the Imam.°*’ 

The shift in doctrine resulted in a transformed series of 
wasis, as contemporaries to the various cycles of Prophecy. 
Also reflected was the new attitude that had developed toward 
the Imam. The old figure of the wasi, as the heir to the 
Prophets, now became known as Mawlana (Our Lord), a posi- 
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tion in fact where the Prophets’ roles became secondary to 
those of the new figures.** One specific tendency that this new 
series and the new Qa’im figures revealed was a movement 
away from the highly schematized mytho-history of the classi- 
cal Fatimid period, to a level where narrative mythology by 
fastening on heroic figures, moved closer towards a folk- 
oriented mythology. The new attitude suggested a predilection 
for an atmosphere of mystery and paradox. Nevertheless, the 
Nizari system, like the Fatimid one, gravitated towards an 
interpretation of history as a continuing conflict, leading to 
eventual victory by the forces that possessed the esoteric truth 
over the adversaries who held on to the literal meaning of 
religion.*> Another common factor shared by the two systems 
was underlined by a cosmology with its division of the Universe 
into celestial and terrestrial worlds, which acted as a backdrop 
against this cyclical view of history. 

A further point that needs to be emphasized is the ability 
of Isma@‘ili writers to integrate into their systems a variety 
of strands. Just as we find in the Fatimid schemes the use of 
a Neoplatonic emanationist outlook to propound the doctrine so 
also in Nizari works we find attempts to weave into their 
doctrine as many ancient traditions as possible to “project the 
cosmic vistas sought by the author.”*° All of this brings us 
back to the point made earlier in this section about the method 
by which concepts are continually restructured in Isma‘ili 
thought to provide a new formulation of the doctrine. It is 
against this background, reflecting a revised but still ecumen- 
ically-oriented heritage of Isma@‘ilism that we turn to study the 
themes of divine manifestation preached by the pirs, in the 
changed context represented by the Subcontinent. 


DIVINE EPIPHANY AND CYCLICAL DESCENT: 
MAZHAR AND AVATARA 
A much more specific instance of mythopoesis at work in 
the gindms appears in those works where the Pirs tried to 
reformulate, within a Hindu framework, the Isma‘ili doctrine 
of the Imam as the Divine Epiphany. This mythopoesis is re- 
flected in a ginan which may perhaps be called a classic within 
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the whole Tradition, the work entitled Dasa Avatara. Even to 


superficial observers from the outside, this work was seen to lay 
down the definitive formulation of the doctrine, and it is no 
coincidence that the work 
42 All this aside, the Dasa Avatara was 
indeed a in the Tradition, and this is attested to 
by the usage it was put to in many ceremonies and its regular 
recital during the congregational prayers. In addition its im- 
portance is also highlighted by the fact that it has survived 
‘in three separate versions, all attributed to different authors, 


the smaller Dasa Avatara composed by Sadr al-Din, an ampli- 
fied version attributed to Imam Shah and finally a much more 


concise Dasa Avatara alleged to be the work of Shams.** The 
Dasa Avatara also recurs, more than any other single ginan 
in the manuscripts, and it is significant that it is to be found 
in the oldest of these in the present collection. 


The chief value for our present ses is that Dasa Ava- 
° tara in all its Ves SLOTS, iu oth ont 


into the da‘wa’ 
ideas concerning the various TTT of Vishnu throug Vishnu eon the 
ages. We have already had. occasion to refer to the fact of 
Vaishnavism being one of the dominant streams of -Hindu 
religious life in Northern India at the time the da‘wa was active 
in those parts. : 

In general, the term “avatara” in Vaishnavism came to 
signify the, assumption of different forms, man or animal by 

God, in which Vishnu came down to earth and lived on it 
until the purpose for which he had descended into the Universe 
was fulfilled. The number of these avataras gradually came to 
,be stereotyped as ten, (dasa avatara) from which the ginans 
take their name.‘** 

Of the ten avataras, the first three, Matsya, Kuma and 
Varaha are theriomorphic, the fourth Narsimha, therioanthro- 
pomorphic, and the rest Vamana, Parasurama, Balarama, 
Rama, Buddha and Kaiki are anthropomorphic. *® 

The order and names of the ten incarnations, as they appear 
in the: Dasa Avatara show some variation from the standard — 
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list above. In the preservation of the names, there was also 
apparently a process of “Khdjki-ization,” but, nonetheless, 
it is possible to identify the names without great difficulty. 
The list as we have it, based on the three versions of the Dasa 
Avatara, reveals the following scheme with its Vaishnavite 


correspondence:*’ 

- 1) Macch . i.c., Matsya 
2) K6rabh i.ec., Kirma 
3) Vara i.e., Varaha 
4) Narsang .i.e., Narsimha 
5) Vaeman i.e., Vamana 
6) Farsirima i.e., ParaSurdma 
7) Ramchandra i.e., Rama 
8) Krishna i.e., Balarama 
9) Buddha i.e., Buddha 

10) Naklanki i.e., Kalki 


Once the initial correspondence was éetublizhed, one further 
step was taken in the ginadns whereby the ten avataras were 


fitted into the frame of a cyclical history. This was done on 
the basis of the Hindu concept of yuga,** elaborated into the . 
doctrine of the Four Yugas or Ages, the four cosmic cycles 
wherein the Universe was periodically created and destroyed. 


The yuga is actually the smallest unit of measurement preceded 
by 2 “dawn” and followed by a “dusk” which acts as a transi- 
tion between the Yugas. The complete cycle constituting four 
Yugas is called Mahayuga, in which the longest occurs at the 
beginning and the shortest at the end of the cycle. The first 
Yuga is called Xyvita Yuga, the second Treta Yuga, then the 
Davapara Yugo and finally the Kali Yuga, the present, so- 
called “e age.*®? The names of the yugas are taken from 
the game Se dice, with each of the throws, from four to one, 
mirroring the respective yugas. The regression in the figures 
from four to one and the length of yugas, denotes a “pro- 
gressive diminutidn of the Dharma (the extent of religious 
devotion) prevailing in them.” Hence the last age, the present 
one, the Kali Yuga, is considered the age of darkness. Each 
of the yugas is assigned a numerical value in terms of either 


human or divine years (each divine year being the equivalent 
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of 360 human years). The Krita Yuga is said to measure 4,000 
divine years, the Treta 3,000, the Dvapara 2,000 and the Kali 
Yuga 1;000)°In"addition 400 years each of a dawn and dusk 
are added to each cycle. Thus one mahayuga or complete cycle 
totals 12,000 years.*°° In later times, speculation built further 
on these numbers and projected even larger cycles leading to 
a vaster concept: Kaipa (form) consisting of a thousand maha- 
yugas, a total of 4,320,000 years.*' The numerical symbolism 
and the rhythm of a cyclical concept of time that recurs in each 
age already echo the classical preoccupations of Ism@‘ilism 
with concepts of time and eternity which erupted in cycles of 
successive times, and which had been re-emphasized with in- 
creased vigor after the declaration of the Oiyama. 

Just as in Isma‘ilism, in both its Fatimid and Nizari versions, 
the forces of evil symbolized by Jbiis>? were set free and dis- 
turbed the state of harmony and innocence characterizing the 
mankind of the ending cycle and necessitating, in the period of 
transition to a new cycle, the coming of a Lawgiver to offset 
the forces of evil,>* so in the Hindu doctrine the various ava- 
taras had come to earth to put things right.°* Within both the 
Hindu and the Isma‘ili cyclical views, is introduced the figure 
who represents the Divine Epiphany, and this is preciselk 
WEES the mythop oeic element in the rs takes over. 


of darkness, >ss.°5 In a ginan called Buddha Avatara, hx ginan called Buddha Avatara, gas the the 
ninth incarnation is already made to foretell the coming of this 


tenth avatara.5° The eschatological fulfillment of the Hindu 
doctrine would, however, Be its culmination, not in the stand- 
ard figure of Kalki, but a fon f ‘Ali. He was to be the 
Mahdi who would kill Kalinga, 37 ne embodiment of evil, the 
Iblis of Hindu cays lone EEE it was SLs teact that this 
et of ‘Ali would be located a ‘ 

aman), and he would be manifested faconeh thier inane of 
=a Sadr al-Din who would come to Jambidvipa (i.e., India).5* 
In the Dasa Avatara, therefore, the da‘wa was able to achieve 
this transformation of the doctrine of a recurrent manifestation 
of the Divine Being at what can be termed the horizontal level, 
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in the light of the Isma@‘ili doctrine of a cyclical, typological 
view of history. The vertical level, where the mythopoesis was 
to metamorphose the doctrine of the “drama in heaven”>*® was 
left to be worked out in other ginans. 

Such a cosmogonic background to the doctrine of divine 
manifestation appears in a number of ginans. Again following 
earlier practice, only those ginans which occur regularly in 
the manuscripts and especially in the older ones, are being 
used. The first of these is a ginan called G&yatri and the 
other is the Moman Chetvarni, both of which have two versions 
each.©° The elaboration of the “drama in heaven” that fol- 
lows is abstracted from the above ginans, and. wherever cross- 
references occur in other ginans an attempt has been made to 


refer to them as well. 

At the outset these ginans trace the initial act of creation [S| 
which was brought about as a result of desire and self-contem- 
plation by the Divine Being, who is described as being nirakar - 
(i.e., formless). A foam-like substance emerged from his mouth 
and took the form of an egg. Through additional acts of con- 
templation on this egg, the Divine Being created the ten 
heavens and the seven skies. This was followed by a long period 
of inactivity, a lull of many yugas, after which the Divine 
Being created out of his Light four forms. He took a form, too, 


thus bringing into existence a pentad; Muhammad Mustafa, - 
. _———————————— oS eee 
Fatima, Hasan, Husayn, and the form of the Divine Being, se 


‘Ali. This is of course the doctrine of the Panj tan-i-Pak, “the 
Five Companions of the Mantle” who in the proto-Isma‘ili work 
entitled Umm ai-Kitab become the earthly epiphanies of the 
five-eternal persons of the divine mystery.*! This dramaturgy 
of pre-cosmic origin thus establishes the original pentad as a 
unity, created out of one Light, and precedes the cycle of 
divine epiphanies in the Hindu tradition that these ginans will 
now go on to elaborate. 

This is an opportune moment to look briefly at some of the 
main cosmogonic theories expounded in Hinduism as a-prelude 

—to further discussion of the cosmogony of the ginans. 

The earliest theory as reflected in some of the hymns of the 

Rig Veda, speaks of the Unity of the Godhead as the cause of 
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the world. This Unity is referred to in one place as Prajapati, 
the “Lord of Creatures” who is identified with his creation.®? 
In another hymn Creation is also visualized as a sacrificial act 
where the Primal Being, simply called Purusha (Man) goes 
through a process of self-immolation in order to bring into . 
existence the manifold world.® In both cases, what might be 
termed the first principle of the Universe was made into a 
_personalized entity. 
After the Vedic concepts, the next important cosmogonic 
theory is to be found in the Satapatha-Brahmana. Here is de- 
veloped the cosmic egg theory where again Prajapati plays a big 
role as the figure who breaks open the egg and utters syllables 
out of which all Creation eventually comes into being. The 
Satapatha Brahmana also contains the doctrine of the Brah- 
mana as a creative principle who is made the foundation of all 
existence.°* The Upanishads carried the doctrine of Brahmana 
further to illustrate the oneness of Brahmana and his presence 
in all created things. The ideas of the Upanishads, though 
developed and combined in various ways, always referred back 
to the first principle as the creative element and one which 
also entered into the creation and was always present in it.°* 
The Mahabiarata in its own accounts, integrates many of the 
elements that went into the above doctrines of creation; such 
as the cosmic egg theory; and in general it is thought that the 
Mahabharata, being an encyclopaedia, makes an attempt “at 
producing some order and reconciliation in the variety of views 
as to cosmogony propounded in Vedic and other sources.”® _ 
The Puranas, and among them the Vishnu Purana, in par- 
ticular, also aim at being all inclusive in their attempts to 
present a doctrine of creation. The Vishnu Purana presents a 
_ very complex and interrelated cosmogony which it divides into 
four linked creation stories. One speaks of Vishnu as the 
eternal, unmanifest cause. The second myth makes Vishnu 
take the form of Varaha (the boar incarnation) who dives 
into the waters in search for the earth. The third story coneerns 
the coming into being of everything through contemplation or 
austerity, and the fourth myth is that of creation through the 
churning of the ocean.*? A complete description and investi- 
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ation of the doctrine of creation within the religious history 
of Indiacis obviously beyond the scope of our study, but what 
the short survey indicated above reveals is that the elements 
present in Hindu ideas of creation are too heterogeneous and 
complex, and do not represent a fixed common cosmogony. 
Most of the works cited above seem to imply, however, a crea- 
tion ‘myth that emerges from a primordial chaotic matrix at 
the head of which stands a remote Supreme Being. Some of 
the elements that dominate the myths are those of androgyny, 
the cosmic egg, symbols of sexuality and the primordial waters:. 
Another common aspect of these stories is that in the majority 
of instances the act of creation unfolds as a myth, and hence 
it would be erroneous to offer a simple explanation that sug- 
gests that such cosmogonies were pseudo-philosophical expla- 
nations of how or why the world began.** This point needs 


to be emphasized because, though the ginans abstract from 


the religious thought of the Hindus the cosmogonic ideas best 
suited to explain their doctrine, nevertheless, the mythopoesis 


in the ginans, never attempts to provide a “philosophy” in 
the sense that one would apply the term to the Fatimid and 
even some Nizari works, which. tried to offer systematic ex- 
planations. In this sense like some of the Hindu works cited 
above, the ginadns make no attempt to elaborate a systematic 
theory of creation. All the same this does not mean that there 
is indiscriminate and chaotic integration of elements from 
Hinduism. There is a selection of ideas and symbols which 
are, however, presented in mythieal form. This mythopoeic 
mode of explanation in the ginans can best be described as 
inspirational rather than expository. 

‘ On returning to the cosmogonic outline elaborated in the 
ginans, we find that one of the Hindu concepts integrated into 
the framework is that of an initial, remote, and transcendental 
Supreme Being. The Supreme Being, however, is not seen as 
being identical with any of its creations, and the symbol of the 
foam-like substance emerging out of the mouth of the “form- 
less” being is significant and echoes, however remotely, the 
verbal command (amr or kalima) by which God brings into 
being his creation in previous Isma‘ili doctrine.®® Another 
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factor of greater significance is the image of Light out of which 
the Five Pre-Eternal Figures of the Panj-tan-i-Pak are created. 
The concept of Light does not play all that important a role 
in Hindu cosmogony, though it is not entirely unknown there 
as a progenitive cosmic power.” In the ginadns, however, the 
image of Light takes on central importance because the pentad 
‘is, in fact, seen as emerging from this one Light’ and thus 
constitutes, in essence, a unity. 

Having established the primacy of these Five Pre-Eternal 
Forms in their cosmogony, the ginans continue the dramaturgy 
to elaborate the epiphanic representations of this pentad to 
include also the gods of the Hindu theogony. 

After the creation of the Pentad there elapses again, accord- 
ing to the ginans, a long period of inactivity. But after that, in 
a series of creations, the Five Pre-Eternal Forms become meta- 


morphosed. Out of the Form of Muhammad, issues the epiph- 
any of Brahma. The Divine Being already personified in the 


epiphany of ‘Ali takes the form of Vishnu. Hasan (whom the 
ginans also make homologous to Adam), takes akes the | form a 


Ga =silaa | Meneses, 1... Siva. Fatima is made analogo i 
and also Sa ati who in Hindu tradition was often c ecmidercd 


the daughter of Brahma.”! 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Si iva, form a well known triad called 
the Trimurti’? in Hinduism, where their roles are described as 
being those of Creator, Sustainer, and Destroyer, respectively. 
In the Hindu cosmogonic myths, according to Bhattacharji, 
“we are told that the three characters are but three manifes- 
tations of the same essence.”7? As suggested earlier, one need 
not search for a schematized view of creation in the ginans. 
Nevertheless, the integration of Hindu symbols suggested in 
the cosmogony elaborated in the ginans above, reveals for 
us a pattern which permits us to see that the ginans adopted 
only those symbols, which could be reconciled with the basic 
Isma‘ili concepts of a Supreme Being who stands transcendant- 
above his creation and yet is able to bring all creation into 
existence, through the creation of pre-eternal. cosmic princi- 


ples. The principles in the Fatimid and Nizari works were 
* — — 1 


made to correspond with Muhammad, “Ali, and Imams, al 
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playing key roles as the earthly epiphanies of the highest cos- 
mic principles. The mode of mythopoeSis inherent in the ginans 
transposes the earlier BCHEUICS: but retains the epiphanies of. 
the Hindu theogony. 
When we consider the cosmogony in the ginans as the back- 

ground for the development of the doctrine of Dasa.Avatara, 
it becomes apparent how the vertical and horizontal levels 
have been fused. The “universe of the Intelligences” in the 
earlier Isma‘ili schemes had as its earthly epiphanies,. the Pro- 
phets, and their wasis. In the post-Qiyama doctrine these wasis - 
had reached the fullness of their potential epiphanic roles, by 
becoming the Imam-Qa’im figures. In the ginans there is evi- 
dent a similar dimension. It is only the ten avataras of Vishnu, 


the re resentation of the pre-eternal ‘Ali, who are considered 
h. 


piphanic care representations during 


Reference has already been made to the names of the wasis 
standard in Fatimid works, which had become transformed into 
Imam-Qa’im figures in Nizari works. These names occur in 
their transformed versions in the Gayatri and much more sig- 
nificantly were also recited in the ritual prayers.”* There, — 
however, they formed part of a series of names preceding the 
list of ancestors of ‘Ali up to his father Abi Talib, generally 
accepted. in the Islamic tradition.7> The series also included 
figures in the Hindu tradition who according to the Gayatri 
came before the period of the first yuga, i.e., during the long 
cycles of time called kalpa. These figures played the role of 
patras, a Sanskrit term which in its etymological sense implies 
the same representative function that the WaAsis had in relation 
to the sta a 
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tion, the Moman Chetvarni refers to the Four Revealed Books 

of the Islamic tradition and makes them analogous to the Four 
Vedas, the primary scriptures of Hinduism. All the various 
chords, however, merge and center upon the single figure of 
the “Imam of the Time,” the tenth avatara. 

Ivanow, in his discussion of the changes that took place in 
the post-Qiyama doctrine suggests that the Nizari works, by 
establishing the priority of the Imam and Imama, made the 
Im4m consubstantial with God bringing to a head “an originally 

' popular idea or longing for the deification of the Imam.”77 Cor- 
bin, on the other hand, offers the explanation that since the 
Qiyama established the supremacy of the application of ta’wil 
as the key to the reformulated doctrine whose aim was not 
just to set aside positive religion, but to surpass it, the Imam 
as the figure whose function in Ism@‘ili doctrine was to apply 
the ta’wil, became logically the decisive figure within the new 
set of events. As a result of this reformulation, the Imam in- 
stead of being the homologue of the Second Intelligence as in 
al-Kirmani’s system, became in fact “the Epiphany of the exis- 
tentiating word (kalima), the creative fiat (kun), of eternal 
existentiation (ibda‘).”7& 

In this formulation, the role of the Prophets in relation to 
that of the Imam, as explained by the Imam Qa’im, Hasan ‘ala 
dhikrihi al-Salam, who ushered in the Qiyama, was a transitory 
one. The Imams were conceived, in contrast, as “an eternal 
people.””? In the Nizari works and particularly the post-Alamit 
doctrine, the Prophetic role becomes symbolized in the func- 
tion of the hujja, who now in the system of correspondences 
becomes homologous to the First Intelligence, and is the gate 
(bab) through which one can reach the knowledge (:ma‘rifa) of 
the Imam.*° 

As the post-Qiyaima. doctrine has been transposed in the 
ginans, the Imam, as the tenth avatara, retains the prior role 
as the epiphany of the pre-eternal Light which constitutes the 
original unity that came into being by an act of creation of 
the Supreme Being. The pirs as the. hujja of the Imams are 
equated in the ginans with the Prophet Muhammad, who, we 
recall, was made homologous to Brahma, the Creative-Prin- 
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ciple in the original Hindu triad.*!- The, change in the system 
of corréspondénce evident in the post-Qiyama doctrine is, 
therefore, reflected in the ginans, where the Imam can only. 
become knowable to his adherents through the hujja or the pir. 

As summed up in one of the Garbis, the real meaning o 
achieving knowledge (ginan) is to grasp that the religion of the 
Right Way (Satpanth) has existed from pre-eternal times and 
is embodied in the figure of “Lord of the Time.”*? What exactly || 
the path is and how one is to achieve the Knowledge of the 
“Lord of the Time” with the help of the pir constitutes the ||’ 


subject of the next and final theme in this section. 


SATPANTH AND GINAN, THE WAY AND THE GNOSIS / 

So far our consideration of the major themes in the gindns [Find parallels in 
had led us to view the two basic motifs that have always Wana pina 
dominated Ism4@‘ili thought, the first emphasizing the © CemenD yar then sstebie 
of seeking, inherent in the tale of the archetypal da‘i, and the |the connection 
_second illustrating the object of the quest, the epiphanic figure between original 
of the the Imam. C \e dealing with the path that the ey 
seeker must tread ] puts the finishing touch, as it were, to the ||poth are actually 
cycle which culminated with the quest and must end in the 

recognition of the Imam. a ae, Soe 

The element of secking, of a personal quest i in search for 
the truth, as evidenced in the analysis of the gindn narratives, 
was a very common theme in Ism@‘ilism. It occurs in Isma‘ili 
works ranging from the early al-‘Alim wa-al-Ghulam and is 
echoed in the autobiography of the Fatimid da‘i, al-Mu’ayyad 
fi al-Din al-Shirazi, which culminated in a visit to the Imam.* 
The same motif occurs in the poetry of Nasir-i-Khusrav** from 
whence it found its way into post-Alamit Nizari works like the — 
Safar-Nama of Nizari Quhistani,** the Haft Bab of Abi Ishaq 
al-Quhistani and the Kalam-i-Pir of Khayr Khwah Harati.*’? In 
the ginans reference has already been made to the visits to the 
Im4m undertaken by the pirs, and in particular the highly myth- 

” Suet 9, eeanch, for the caniveraaL cud, Ahi aaeeniinn 1o 
IsmA‘ilism, is only to be found with the Imam, is at another 
level a symbol of a more universal cosmic action, where the 
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human soul (and its homologues in corresponding hierarchies) 
is seeking,;to.escape from the shackles of earthly vulgarity, 
and return to al-‘AqlI al-Awwal (or the ‘Aq]I-i-kull) and so reach 
the higher world.** 

One of the functions of the avataras, as illustrated in the 
Dasa Avatara, is that they have come, throughout the ages, 
not only to fight the forces of evil Gud also to “save”®® man 
from the shackles of the cycle of rebirth. The theme of the 
return of a multiplicity to its common origin in the Fatimid 


and Nizari works is integrated by the ginans with the Hindu 
doctrine of the cycle of rebirth.°° Satpanth is presented as the 


solution to escape from this cycle and to gain Paradise. The 
Satveniji Vel offers some insight into the way in which Pir 


Shams presented the doctrine of Satpanth as the True Way,°! 
and we are fortunate that the concepts hinted at there are 
summed up in a short ginan attributed to Pir Shams.°? Below 
is offered a prose translation of the ginan which illustrates what 
can be described as the-theme of interior religion symbolized 
by Satpanth: 

The Creator (KhAaliq) is in my heart and 

in all else too; He has brought the 


Eternal Universe into existence. 1 
Listen to me you Mullas and Qadis— 
Who created this Universe? 2; 


He brought the whole world into being 

out of clay. Who in this world is a Hindu 

and who a Musalman? 3 
The Hindu goes to the sixty-eight 

places of pilgrimage, while the 

Muslim goes to the mosque. 4 
Yet neither the Hindu nor the 

Muslim knows my Lord, who 


sits — Pure. | 5 
My mind is my prayer mat, Allah is my Qadi 
and my body is my mosque. 6 


Within I pass my time in prayer 
What can the vulgar and the ignorant 


know of my Way? ~* oS 
121 
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I eat only when food is available, 
or'élse I fast, remaining absorbed 
~ in my Lord’s remembrance. 8 
The true believer (mu’min) is one 
who is aware of all the mysteries. : 
Let knowledge (‘ilm) guide your path be 
Only through complete concentration 
can one achieve illumination. . 
Seek hard and you shall find 10 


Heed what Pir Shams says, 
how will you reach the shore 
without a Guide (Pir)? 11 


The tone of this short ginan, a poem in eleven couplets, 
is one of exhortation; the advice and admonition inherent in 
the poem are heightened by the use of the first person, which 
strikes a very personal note. The ginan opens with an appeal 
to the listeners to consider the Omnipresence of the Creator. 
The terminology and images are in the Islamic tradition, indi- 
cating perhaps a mixed audience to which the gindn is being 
addressed. Together with the doctrine of Omnipresence is 
woven the basic mystical theme of the Divine Being residing 
within Man. The concern of the ginan is for a personal and 
responding Creator, immanent and accessible to his creatures. 
The refrain at the end of every verse (Verily, it is Allah), 
continues to reinforce the Islamic tone. ' 

The next couplet is directed at the apparently “knowledge- 
able” section of the audience, the Mullas and the Qadis who 
are, in a sense, the bulwarks of the formalized aspect of reli- 
gious teaching. The rhetorical question is meant to emphasize, 
as the next two lines reveal, the unity of the Creation by the 
One Creator, Allah; and again another question is posed as an 
antithesis to this unity by pinpointing the difference between 
creeds that Man creates for himself, in what should otherwise 
be by definition a homogenous creation. 

The emphasis is then shifted to the way in which Marr're- 
sponds to his Creator. “The Hindus go to the sixty-eight places 
of pilgrimage® while the Muslim repairs to the mosque.” The 
couplet underlines the aimlessness of these formal acts of wor- 
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ship. Having pointed out the attitudes that are being criticized, 
the .ginan, then proceeds in the’ next two lines to hint at what 
it considers to be the object of a true seeker of God. The 
word shah (Lord) is an important one in this context, for it 
implies in a general sense (without it being made explicit here) _ 
the concept of the Imam, to attain the true knowledge of 
whom, lies at the basis of the Ism4‘ili esoteric doctrine. The 
‘point is not further developed, but it is stated that the nals 
is Pure.** 

The theme is then switched to reveal the particular esoteric 
aspects of the ginan, and here as always the emphasis falls. 
upon the importance of the batini aspects of the acts of wor- 
ship. The pir is presented as a typical self-abnegating mystic. 
The apt and succinct images convey the inner mode of mysti- 
cal worship as against the two formal aspects of the ritual of 
prayer; the rug and the mosque are given a personalized, 
spiritual meaning and become symbols that are contrasted with 
the formal acts of worship. The symbolizing presents the act 
of worship as a direct confrontation of the human with the 
divine, shorn completely of even its outward ritualistic aspects. 
In another longer gindn attributed to Pir Shams called Sloka 
Vado (or Sloka M5Ot6) the first verse states:° 


Worship the Divine within your heart 
for the heart is the door leading to God. 
He. dwells within the heart and 
manifests Himself therein. 

Such a theme of interior religion is heightened in the sub- 
sequent verse of the ginan. The seeker, as symbolized by the 
pir himself has totally commited himself to God, relying on 
Him to provide food, while the seeker remains so absorbed in 
His remembrance as to stop caring even if no food is available. 
Next, the true seeker (mu’min) is defined as one who is cog- 
nizant of all the mysteries (i.e., the batin) and who performs 
his duties in the light of the knowledge (‘ilm here should be 
taken to refer to an understanding of the haq@’iq, in Isma‘ili 
terms) that he has obtained. The emphasis in the gindn, as has 
already been stated, is on a path which is not based on formal 
outward acts of worship, but which stems spontaneously from 
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a process’ of direct intuitive experience which through “Tilumi- 
nation” brings about a new level of awareness. The awareness 
is seen as a continuing process and is further explicated in 
the next couplet. Such an awareness comes only through a total 
absorption of the seeker in concentrated meditation. Aware- 
ness, so to speak, springs from the state of having discovered 
. the Divine within one’s self. 
Having thus traced the aim and nature of the seeker, in a 
gradual and well connected progression of ideas, the final 
touch is then applied. For this path, one needs a guide with- 
out whom it is not possible to traverse the vast ocean of 
struggle and land safely on the shore of true knowledge. The 
Pir, through the medium of the ginan, has built up his ideas 
_ and presents himself finally as the one who can guide the 
seeker to his goal. We are back once again to the idea of the 
true teacher (Satgur) enunciated in the narratives. But such a 
teacher cannot be anyone. but the pir representing the true 
Imam..In a striking metaphor evoked in a second version of 
the Sloka called Sloka Nindhd (or Sloka Nand), attributed to 
Bae Spee ieh Rainy Gie wets States 
The crane and the swan are distinct 
though both may appear to look alike. 
The crane eats.whatsoever it finds, 
’ but the swan seeks only pearls 
and further in another verse mocking those who consider them- 
selves as true guides: 7 
The Master has a large bundle on his head © 
and his disciple is carrying a burden as well. 
Both then proceed to cross the ocean in a 
boat made out of iron 
How can they ever reach the shore?” 

In contrast the seeker is urged to: 


Build your boat in the name of the Lord 

and fill it with the load of truth. 

If the wind that blows is one of love and devotion 
then the Lord will certainly guide you ashore.%® 


“A point that deserves mention here is the use of simple and 
124 age 
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evocative imagery from daily life and the immediate environ- 
ment;-fused: with an idiomatic vernacular, that is so evident in 
the ginans. One of the features that certainly appealed to the 
early converts and adherents was this use of lively images, 
evoking pictures of the village life in the Subcontinent. Because 
the message of the ginans is couched in such direct and ready 
metaphors, the symbolism inherent in the pinaus as a whole 
facarien cinipie Wea KORE Coma Ae emits on Fe 
audience to which they were presented. y were presented. 

The fact that the above ginans, like most others in the 
Tradition, are in:essence as well as form, poetry, needs some 
further qualification in the context of our analysis. In order to 
appreciate the significance of poetic symbolism in the ginans, 
it is important to understand the relationship of religious or 
more specifically mystical experience to poetic communication 
in general. Beginning from an act of experience which he 
desires to. make known to others, the mystic “resorts to a 

nguage which is full of images, metaphors, and symbols.”?> 
Though the questions which the mystic tries to answer are, 
in a sense, basic issues related to existence, the nature of the 
world, the purpose of life, etc.; unlike theological or philo- 
sophical solutions, these questions in mystical poetry are not 
so much problems to be solved as mysteries to be lived. It is, 
therefore, not the rational faculty that is called upon to pro- 
vide the answer, but an act of experience in which the totality 
of one’s being is involved. The answer that comes forth is 
not a logical one nor does it appear in the form of an expository 
statement, but as stated above, it takes the shape of a symbol. 
The meaning of poetic symbols, and in particular those with 
anagogic significance, is not always easy to comprehend. First 
of all as we have noticed in the above ginans, these symbols are 
derived from a wide variety of phenomena of everyday life and 
action. Secondly such symbols in any one ginan, can reveal only 
isolated elements, since they are not concerned with providing 
a total structure. Thirdly such symbolism in differing contexts; 
as in the case of Isma‘ilism which found itself throughout its 
history in so many different lands and milieus, undergoes con- 
siderable historical change in forms. Hence, when we look at 
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some of the mystical themes evoked in the gina@ns we find 
that they show a marked similarity with motifs in SUfism as 

. well as the mysticism of the Bhakti movement.” This fact 
eaiaes icine Tacs the EibIshL of Wie Giticrent cunrctite that | 
have entered into the mystical ideas in the ginans. This fact 
also takes us further back to the problem of the precise rela- 
tionship between Isma@‘ilism and Sufism particularly with re- 
spect to post-Alamit Nizari Ism@‘ilism. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the process of 
-interiorization and the movement towards a personal religion 
of salvation that was exemplified by the Qiyama doctrine. 
Though, according to Corbin, “la coalescence de l’Ismaélisme 
et du soufisme, .postérieurement 4 Alamiit, nous référe au 
probléme encore obscures des origines”,'°! he agrees with 
Ivanow that the skeleton of siific theosophy shows consid- 
erable similarity to the Isma‘ili scheme of haq@’iq.’°? In fact | 
among the post-Alamiut texts that have survived there exists 
an anonymous Ism4a‘ili commentary on the well known Per- 
sian treatise, Gulshan-i-Raz of Mahmid Shabistari.'“Further, 
in the works.of the Ism4@‘ili poet Nizari, who died about 
1320, there is evident a camouflaging of Isma‘ili ideas under 
the guise of sific expressions of a symbolic nature.” It is 
significant that his works are Still studied as works representing 
standard Sufism without the awareness that the ey 
concepts are basically [sma ‘ili.'° 

Much Iater in the Safavid period, we have instances of 
Nizari Isma‘ili Imams affiliating themselves with the powerful 
sifi orders of the time in Iran for the sake of tagiya,'and 
ay also have the continuing trend of cautiously expressing |Camouflaging 

sma‘ili ideas in a sific framework aa | 
geen who lived around the middle of the seventeenth 
century. '°7Hence the Nizari da‘wa, when it entered the Subcon- 
tinent, already carried within its repertoire a strain of mysti- 
cism rooted in Ism4@‘ilism but tinged with the siific terminology 
of the time. Moreover, in the new milieu it also encountered 
further currents of mysticism, namely the indigenous move- 
ments like the Bhakti tradition, as well as an already developing 
Muslim Sifi tradition. Hence when we study the mysticism of 
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the ginans, we discover elements of all these currents of 
thought; in fact, they form the background and, as it were, the 
terrain for the development of mystical ideas in the ginans. - 
The function of the mythopoeic element in the gindns has 
already been sufficiently stressed in relation to a restructur- 
ing of the basic Isma‘ili concepts of the archetypal da‘i and 
the cycle of manifestation. In relation to the mystical element 
in the ginans, we need to formulate another concept to explain 
how the esoteric symbolism is born or delivered. Such a con- 
cept is what we may best term, an act of Spiritual Imagination. 
In defining Imagination, one thinks primarily of the Glam 
al-mithal'®* of the siifis, that is, Imagination as that force in 
Man which reaches out towards the Beyond, and in a twilight 
state seeks to fuse the known with the unknown, the finite 
with the non-finite, the measurable with the immeasurable. At 
the poetic level, what is achieved is a synthesis of the material 
with the spiritual. Imagination tries to catch, hold, and blend 
these opposites together, seeking to suffuse the material with 
meaning, and to dress the spiritual with form, so that it can 
be said that the Spiritual Imagination is the prime reconciler 
of opposites.'°* Hence, in the ginans, one finds that far from 
shunning the evanescent and fitful quality of everyday life the 
ginans transcend them by investing them with a symbolic mean- 
ing. The rich texture of symbolism in the gindns together with 
the music, form at once a source as well as a product of 
religious experience. In order therefore to study the nature 
of the mystical experience in the ginans one must pay special 


attention to their symbolic aspects. 

w So far the sindas that we have cited for this last theme 

have indicated the topography of the Way (Satpanth) with the 
‘primary emphasis on an interior religion that leads to illumina- 

appears in the ginans as an act of love and the joyous ex- | 

perience of the Nur (Light), two symbols that dominate the 

nature of religious experience in the ginans: 

Let your devotion be directed to your Lord 
‘and Teacher 
so that you may feel his Presence. 
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Purify yourself, so that there may be 
Light°upon Light. 
Meditate on the Name of the Lord 
and let Light illuminate your being. 
Taste the nectar of love, and let 
joy fill your heart.!'° 

And in one of the Garbis: 

Meditate day and night and frequent 


the house of worship 1. 
Those who meditate on the Divine Form 
are (as if) imbued with nectar. eo 
Profound meditation on the Divine Form, ought 
to be such that it can never be broken. 3 
There is a perpetual music playing, 
_feel it as it, arises within. 4 
When the Divine Form has pervaded your 

being, 
how can evil have any place there. 3 
So arrested (with the Form) is he, that he 
exhilarates in the Light.'"! : 6 


The concept of Nir (Light) already constitutes a central 
motif in the ginans of cosmogony where, in fact, it stood as 
the primal cause out of which other creations came into being. 
The quest for the Imam now becomes actualized by following 
the path of interior religion which eventually leads to the 
religious experience within oneself of this Nutr that is the 
source, which the individual soul, like everything else in Crea- 
tion, must strive to reach. 

Corbin has already attempted to illustrate the image of the 
Imam as Light in works of the Fatimid and post-Fatimid 
period, to elucidate the essential elements of what he calls, 
“the little known and scarcely studied form, of Shiite Ismailian 
Gnosis.” 12 The nub of this argument is that the highly com- 
plex image of a “Pillar of Light” in Isma‘ili Gnosis stands as 
the symbol of the Imama, that is to say, the Imam is the 
“coalescence (majma‘) of all the souls of Light... .”!!* He goes 
on further to call attention to the “power of this Pillar of 
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Light whose prodigious magnetism reaches down to the last 
ranks .of;-the -initiatory sodality to raise them upward from 
degree to degree.”!'* We are thus, almost back where the 
ginans left us with their images of the Light experienced within, 
through meditation on the Divine Form, i.e., the Form of Light 
that the Supreme Being brought into existence in the pre- 
eternal “drama in heaven.” The vision of the Light within the 
Self is really an event that takes place in the soul of the in- 
dividual. According to Pir Shihab al-Din Shah, “the knowl- 
edge of the heart is different from that of sight; it is pure 
luminescence, shining for itself. And neither have I the power 
to tell you more nor you the capacity to hear more.”!'* 

The tranquil brightness that results from this act of experi- 
ence with the Nir is summed up beautifully in a striking lyrical 
extension of the image of lights in the closing sections of a 
long ginan attributed to Nar Muhammad Shah and preserved 
in the Tradition:'*® 

From house to hosiee murmurs of joy are to be 
heard 

for the maidens are singing their songs 

day and night, the lights are going up, 

in the heavens is enacted the festival of lights. 

The friend has at last met the Friend, 

the heart has now attained the bliss of union. 


The few ginans that have been chosen to illustrate the mysti- 
cism of the ginans and the sketchy coordination of some of the 
motifs with prior Isma‘ili works permit only an indication of a 
few bench marks in the mystical topography of the ginans. As 
intimated earlier, such fragments represent isolated elements 
but not the total structure of the ginan-mysticism. This for 
the present is a topic that must be postponed until a deeper ac- 
quaintance with many more such ginans has been achieved.!'!7 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that the few bold strokes we have 
attempted will point to the method by which the religious 
experience reflected in the ginans can best be appreciated. 

Our inquiry into the themes began with the narratives re- 
flecting the idea of the archetypal da‘i as the symbolic figure 
of Satgur Nir, the true teacher of Light, and culminates in 
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the experience within the Self of the mazhar, the epiphanic 
form of this*Light. The circle has in a sense come to a close, 
and in retrospect we can appreciate how the various symbols 
we have chosen to characterize the themes show the close 
inter-relationship that exists in Isma‘ili theosophy, and more 
particularly in the Tradition, between these themes. One of the 
characteristic implications of such a gnostic strain in Isma@‘ilism 
is that one has to distinguish constantly in our themes, the 
symbols that indicate how metamorphoses have taken place in 
a given concept, and the original meaning of such symbols. 
when borrowed from the society in which the da'wa is oper 
ating. [Once the metamorphoses have been understood, then 
there is a lesser degree of temptation to brand the anagogic W 
essence of such a Tradition, as “fantastic” and to try and make 
an effort to “decontaminate” Isma‘ilism from such elements 
or to “rationalize” them away. af Rather we must learn to - 
accept Ism4‘ilism on its own terms, and only then can we 
do justice to the intellectual_and spiritual presuppositions on 
which its doctrines are based.| 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


“Ismailism,” in the words of Bernard Lewis, “evolved over a 
long period and a wide area, and meant different things at 
different times and places. Nizari Isma‘ilism, ds it spread 
and developed on the Subcontinent, represents one such facet, 
and underlines further this growing realization about the nature 
of Isma‘ilism as a whole. Here by way of a few concluding 
remarks the more important factors indicated by our study are 
reiterated, and a few questions are raised with regard to the 
methodological approach necessitated by a phenomenon such 
as the Tradition. 

One aspect that demands a careful approach, is the hetero- 
geneity of the Tradition. The terms generally used to cate- 
gorize the Nizari Isma‘ilis in the context of Indo-Muslim history 
range from “syncretic” to “heterodox.”!?° The question has 
also.been asked whether they are “really anything but Hindus 


* i under a light Muslim veneer.”'”' Ivanow tried to show that 


the Nizari pirs were trying to seperate Islam from its Arabic 
shell, and in the process adopting familiar terms of Hinduism 
to explain their ideals.'?"Yet, well-founded as this explanation _ 
may be, it still begs the question and implies some vague, 
unilateral concept of Islam or Ism@‘ilism as the standard being 
used to evaluate the validity of the Tradition as a related 
phenomenon. The field of Islamic Studies has still to rid. itself 
of prejudice inherited from the works of Medieval Muslim 
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heresiology, and terms such as “orthodoxy” and “hetero- 
doxy” ‘Gontinue'to be bandied about indiscriminately.'!?* One 
unfortunate result has been that “syncretism” has come to im- 
ply the existence of a pure form which has been devalued by ac- 
comodation to other values. A legalistic or fundamentalist way 
of looking at Islam is, of course, still evident among Muslims. 
Though such an interpretation of religion is quite possible, 
surely the time has come when the modern historiography of 
Islam needs to move away from such monolithic conceptions 
of Islam, and to treat on their own terms, interesting mani- 
festations of change within Islam, as well as through interaction 
with those construed to be outside Islam. 

The problem of syncretism raises in turn the question of 
“influences” in the Tradition. One of the points that has been 
constantly emphasized in the study is that Isma@‘ili writers, 
from the earliest days of the movement, adopted a wholly 
ecumenical outlook in their methodology, and as a result, 
multiple motifs from many streams of thought are to be found 
in their works. Such a plurality and diversity of motifs, as 
we have noticed, is very much in evidence in the ginans. There 
is considerable parallelism of thought with certain sects of 
induism as well as stifi ideas. This need not necessarily imply 
direct borrowing but merely emphasizes the interaction that . 
was going on at the various levels of Indo-Muslim society. The 
problem of the exact relationship among the various strands 
of thought is a vexed issue, as is evident in the controversy 
surrounding. the question of siifi ideas having an alleged basis 
in Hindu sans. OU iciieineh: ties haa sles beonennnh de 
cussion concerning the influence of Stfism on the poets of 
the Bhakti movement.'?5 

In the context of Isma‘ilism, as Corbin has pointed out, 
it would be superfluous to attempt merely to trace “influences” 
back to their so-called “origins.”!2© The Isma‘ili_motivati 
which leads to the integration and reformulation of a Hindu, 

_Neo-Platonic, or Manichaean motif, is first and foremost,.a 
specifically Isma@‘ili motivation. The crucial point in trying to 
understand the Tradition and in trying to appreciate the nature 
of the Isma‘ili response as a whole, is to grasp the specifi- 
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city which pervades its typological sense of history, with its 
constant search for a millenium. The radically divergent ap- 
proach to history demanded a response that differed from the 
“shari‘a-minded”!27 Sunni sense of history, where the theo- 
logians and jurists attempted to pose an answer to the problem 
of how Qur’anic formulations, revealed in the time of the 
Prophet, could be eternally applicable and existent. Both had 
created peradoxical situations for themselves, and both must 
be granted equal validity in their desire to resolve the paradox 
within any given situation. 

Of the Nizari da‘wa in India, viewed within the above com- 
pass, one thing can be said with reasonable certainty. As com- 
pared with the earlier Fatimid da‘wa in. India, it eventually 
took on a more subdued role politically and set aside any 
ambitions to create a Nizari Ism@‘ili state. This quiescence can 
be related to the general period of pacifism through which 
Nizari Ismia‘ilism passed, after the fall of Alamutt in 1256. More 
than this perhaps, it also involved a recognition of the fact 
that in its previous attempts Ism@‘ilism had been unable to re- 
verse or overthrow the existing order entirely. In the face of the 
failure, the best way for the da‘wa to survive was by isolating 
itself within the framework of the Indo-Muslim society and, by 
not drawing attention upon itself, to prevent the constant 

_ threat of persecution from materializing. Thus we find that the 
da‘wa concentrated on perpetuating an Isma‘ili ideology shaped 
to suit both the exigencies of the time and the society in which 
it worked. 

These comments, in turn, bring us to a consideration of the 
figures who represented the Nizari da‘wa in India. Our analysis 
of the traditions surrounding them has shown that the accounts 
reflect a concern more with the institution itself as the instru- 
ment for fulfilling the Isma‘ili sense of history than with the 
individual persons concerned. The individuals, as a result, lend 
themselves to stereotyped descriptions. Nevertheless, what fil- 
ters through shows the pirs and sayyids to be truly remarkable 
personalities. The outlines that emerge portray highly com- 
mited figures in at times a hostile environment, striving to 
bridge the gap between two often. widely contrasting faiths, 
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restrained by circumstances from giving a free flow to the 
ideals-theyaheld, and yet working constantly to reshape and 
rechannel them in order to offer some meaningful experience 
to their converts. In practical religious terms, one of the most 
significant achievements of the da‘wa must lie in its contribu- 
tion to the spread of Islam in the Subcontinent. 

The aspirations of the da‘wa and the efforts of the pirs are 
best reflected in the heritage they left behind, of which the 
most important constituent element is the gin4an literature. 
Though the design of the work has been concerned with an- 
alyzing certain key themes in the ginans as a whole, this need 
not lead us to characterize the pirs as mere representatives 
of the Tradition. On the contrary, it is difficult to conceive how 
such a Tradition could even have come into existence, had it 
not been for their considerable personal contribution, which 
consisted in their discovery of personal experience that was 
eventually translated into the form of ginans. The emergence 
of the gimams and the themes reflected in them, no matter 
how dubious the question of their exact origin and develop- 
ment may be, still presuppose individuals aware of the exis- 
tence of and acquainted with an already well-developed set 
of Ismaili beliefs and furthermore, possessing a degree of 
intellectual and spiritual sensitivity necessary to blend these 
beliefs with those current in the Indo-Muslim society of the 
time. 

Hence the gindns can be taken to represent one major 
development, not only in what we may term the “intellec- 
tual history”'?® of Isma‘ilism, but also a contribution to Indo- 
Muslim literature as a whole. It may be argued that not only 
do the Ism4@‘ilis constitute a small segment within the great 
masses Of Muslims on the Subcontinent, but also that their 
literature “lacks the Islamic personality”!”° that is presumably 
evident in other types of Indo-Muslim literathre. The first 
observation, though true, raises the question of whether statis- 
tical considerations should determine the basis of our choite 
of a scholarly subject, no matter how deserving other fields 
of inquiry may be. The second begs the question raised earlier 
of the index being used to measure the “Islamic” character 
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of a particular movement of literature. It is fortunate that in 
the field'of African Islam, modern scholarship has moved away 
from the ‘old prejudices and developed a more positive attitude 
to the traditional literature among the Muslims in Africa. '*°It 
is to be hoped that specialists in Indo-Muslim history and - 
literature will borrow a leaf from the pages of the Africanist 
and give a proper place to the manifestations of Islam in the 

_ vernacular languages of the Muslims of the Subcontinent. Such 
manifestations, in any case, constitute much the largest pro- 
poration of the literature which the “ordinary” Muslims of the 
area know, and reflect more truly the “reality” of Islamic belief 
in the area. For instance, the poetry most often recited among 
Sindhi Muslims is not that of Amir Khusrav, Ghalib, or Iqbal 
but rather that of Shah ‘Abd al-Latif, or other Sindhi poets 
which, with its folk-rhythms and imagery drawn from daily life, 
evokes a readier response among Sindhi-speaking Muslims.'*' 

. Surely there is a need to move away from the rigid and narrow 
‘concepts that have’ plagued studies on the literature of the 
-Muslim peoples and to redress the balance by giving, at the 
‘least, an equal consideration to other forms of poetry. Part 
of the fault, in so far as the ginans are concerned, lies in the 
protective instincts of the Isma‘ilis who for so long kept their 
literature secret; but now that it is becoming more readily 
available, it is hoped that it will receive bi due and just share 
of attention. 

One further interesting level of a en which owing to 
the paucity of our materials does not admit of detailed analysis, 
is the appeal of the Nizari da‘wa to the artisan and peasant 
castes within the strata of Indo-Muslim society. Here the da‘wa 
stood on common grougd with many of the sifi silsilas and 
indigenous movements like the Bhakti movement, all of which 
mirror an important social significance. In the case of the 
Nizari Ism@‘ilis we have already noted the tendency to create - 
economic units held together by a common set of ideals. Wher- 
ever it went, the Isma‘ili da‘wa had always sought fromthe 
beginning to draw to itself adherents from many strata of so- 
ciety, but in particular it always mobilized greater support 
‘among the. merchants and the peasants.132 It is obvious that 
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much more material will have to come to light before we can 
decide‘ how significant the social and economic elements were in 
Isma‘ilism as a whole and in the Nizari community in India 
in particular. It is noteworthy, however, that one of the forms 
of resurgence in modern times among the Nizari Isma‘ili de- 
scendants of the early converts on the Subcontinent, has been 
in the economic and social fields. '** 

In a final analysis of the Tradition, one unqualified generali- 
zation can be made. The history of the da‘wa and the develop- 
ment of the ginans represented amidst the fluctuating fortunes 
of Isma‘ilism a regeneration of its religious message in a 
conscious attempt to work towards maintaining a continual 
flow of religious activity, not tied to any political ambition 
but adapting and recreating its faith, surviving and succeeding 
in a limited measure, by the very fact that its nature was fluid . 
enough to accommodate a change of circumstance. 
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List of Pirs in the Tradition . 

The list of names that follows is based on the oldest copied 
lists available in the Khdjki manuscripts. There are two lists 
in Catalogue, MS. 25, one (List A) dated s. 1813 (1756) starting 

on fol. 299. The second (List B) appears earlier, it is on fol. 
295; the earliest date in the manuscript is s. 1793 (1736). Since 
the list that follows is*brought up to the time of Agha Shah 
Hasan ‘Ali (Agha Khan I) I have also used the list (List C) 
in MS. 59 which is given there as part of the Dua, the text 
begins on fol. 12 where the date s. 1893 appears. In addition 
I have also used, for the purposes of comparison, the genealogy 
of Imam Shah given in Khatima Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 123, and the 
‘list of pirs or hujjas preserved among the Nizari Isma‘ilis in 
Iran. This last list (List D) is to be found in Ivanow, Ismailitica 
pp. 66-67. Variations are cited in parentheses, though I have 
corrected several errors and “Khdéjki-izations” in the given lists. 


1 Muhammad Mustafa (List B gives the names of the Pro- 
, ° phet, those of his four ancestors, ‘Abd al-Manéf, nA, 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, and ‘Abd Allah) 
Hasan 
Qasim 
Ahmad 
_Satgur Nir 
Imam al-Din (List B gives four names between Qasith and 
Imam al-Din: Muhammad al-Bagir, Ja‘far al-Sadiq, Isma‘il, 


nm & WY 
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and Nur Muhammad—in the Ad@tima this appears as Nur 
al-Din List C has Ja‘far al-Sadiq, Ahmad, and Satgur Nur 
and List D Ja‘far Shah, Zayn al-‘Abidin, Ahmad, and Say- 
yid Kunur, the latter is probably a mistake for Satgur 
Nir). 

7 Muhammad Mansur 

8 Ghalib al-Din 

9 ‘Abd al-Majid 

10 Miustansixc billah (List B has Mustafa, probably a scribal 


error) 
11 Ahmad Hadi 
12 Hashim 
13. Muhammad 
14 Mahmid 


15 Muhibb al-Din 

16 Khialig al-Din 

17 ‘Abd al-Mu’min 

18 Islam al-Din 

19 Salah al-Din (List B has two names, Salah al-Din as well 
as Pir Salih) 

20 Shams al-Din 

21 Nasir al-Din 

22 Sahib al-Din 

23 Sadr al-Din 

24 ‘Kabir al-Din 

25 Taj al-Din 

26 Pandiyat-i-lawanmardi 

27 WHaydar (In List B the name Dadi occurs after Pandiyat) 

28 ‘AI4&’ al-Din (not in List B) 

29 Qasim (mot in List B) 

30 Nasir Muhammad (not in List B) 

31 Dadi (mot in List B) 

..32 Agha Baba Hashim 
“33 Muhammad-i-Zaman 

34 Agha ‘Aziz 

35 Mahar Beg 

36 Agha Akbar Beg 

37 ‘Ali Asghar Beg (Lists A and B end here) 
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38 Mirza Shah Hasan ‘Ali (From here the sequence is accord- 
ing to List C. List D has the same names but the sequence 
differs slightly) 

39 | Mirza Shah Qasim ‘Ali 

40 . Mirza Shab Abi Hasan ‘Ali 

4it Mirza Muhammad. -Baqir 

42 Bibi Sarkar 

43 Sha&h Hasan ‘Ali 

44 Agha ‘AliShah © 


LIST OF IMAMS 

Since the names of Isma‘ili Imams from ‘Ali through to 
-the Nizari Imams of the Alamiit period are well known, (See 
the table in Hodgson, Order, facing p. 160, and Ivanow, Evolu- 
tion of Ismatlisrn, Appendix II, pp. 78-30), here follows a list 
of the Imams of the post-Alamiit period up to the time of the 
transfer of the lbmama to India. The lst is culled on the basis 
of Abi Ishaq, Haft-Bab, p. 24, tr. 24; Khayr Khwah, Kalam-i- 
Pir, pp. 51-52, tr. 44-45; Shihab al-Din Shah, Khitabat-i-‘Aliyya, 
pp. 42-43; the many lists in the KhGjki manuscripts (including 
MS. 25, fol. 190 and MS. 59, fol. 12); a poem eulogizing the 
Nizari Imams, preserved in Iran (found in Semenov, /smailit- 
skaya, pp. 9-13), and inscriptional and other data about the 
Imams referred to in the study. 


1 Shams al-Din Muhammad 
2 ‘Ala’ al-Din Mu’min Shah (This name drops out in the 
modern works, see for instance the list of Imams in Iva- 
now, Ismailitica, pp. 68-69, and the list in Du‘a, pp. 35-38). 
It also does not appear in Khitabat-i-‘Aliyya. 
3 ‘Ald, al-Hagqg wa-al-Din Qasim Shah (or simply Qasim 
Shah) : 
4 Qasim Shah b. Qasim Shah (This name occurs only in 
Haft-Bab and Kalam-i-Pir} 
5 Imad al-Hagq wa-al-Din Salam Shah (called Islam Shah 
jin the Khdjki manuscripts) 
6 : Salam Shah b. Salam Shah (Muhammad b. Islam Sh&h'in 
* the manuscripts) 
7 -Mustansir billah EI (i.e., in a context of the complete 
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gemealogy,of Isma‘ili Imams where al-Mustansir, the Fati- 
mid Caliph would be the First) 

8 ‘Imad al-Haqg we-al-Din islam Shah (also called ‘Abd al- 
Saiam in the manuscripts and imscriptions, see Ivanow, 
Tombs, 54) 

9 Gharib Mirza (in Haft-Bab where he is cited as the “Imam 
of the time” he is alsc called al-Mustansir, so he would 
be Mustansir billah Il in the entire genealogy) 

10 Abi Dhar ‘Ali 

11 Murad Mirza 

12 . Dhu-al-Faqar ‘ALi (also called Khalil al-Alah I, see Ivanow, 
Tomés ; 56) 

13. Nur al-Dahr ‘Ali (also called Nir al-Dahr Khalil ail-Allah) 

14. Khalil al-Allah II (see Ivanow, Tombs, pp. 55-56) 

15 Shab Nizar 

16 Sayyid Aba Hasan ‘Ali Shah (or simply Sayyid ‘Ali in 

-Semenov, 12, and in some of the manuscripts) 

17 Qasim Shah (not in Kalam-i-Pir) 

18 Abo Hasan ‘Afi (also called Aga Sayyid Hasan Beg in 
Khitabai-i-‘Aliyya, 43) 

19 Khalil Allah ITI (between the previous Imam and Khalil 
Allah Ll], KaArtabat-i-‘Aliyya, 43, has two more names, 
Muhammad Ja‘far Shah and Mirza Bagir ‘Ali Snah. The list 
in Kalarn-i-Pir ends with Khali] Allah Ili whom the copyist 
calls the O@ im of the present time) 

20 Shah Hasan ‘Ali Shah (Agh4 Khan I) 
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Bibiiographical Notes on ginans used in the Study 


In addition to the brief annotations to the various ginans 
provided in Ivanow, /smaili Literature, there are listed below 
a few additional notes that I have gathered on some of the 
ginans used in this work. Wherever such ginans can be traced 

MS = in the Catalogue of Khojki Manuscripts, the oldest copied texts 

are indicated. Since Miss Zwahir Nooraly of the Ismailia Asso- 
ciation of Pakistan is currently compiling a fully annotated 
catalogue of ginan manuscripts, no attempt is made here to 
give a detailed or comprehensive synopsis of the individual 
ginans. 
1. Anant Akhad6 attributed to Pir Hasan Kabir al-Din and 
consisting of 500 verses in quatrains with a common refrain 
at the end of every verse. The oldest copy is in MS. 48, 
fols. 150-189, dated s. 1858 (1801). The title is probably taken 
from a myth in Hinduism where Vishnu uses a serpent called 
Sesa as a couch or canopy whilst sleeping during the intervals 
of creation. The name Anant came to be applied to both 
Vishnu as well as the serpent, see Dowson, “Sesha,” Dictionary, 
pp. 291-292. 

The title of the-ginan literally means “The Arena of Anant,” 
and as a whole the ginan contains multiple motifs, of exhorta- 
tion to the believers, praise and devotion to the Imam and a. 
sort of “Pilgrim’s Progress” in a siific vein describing the first 
visit of the Pir to the Imam. 
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2. Buddka Avatara attributed to Pir Sadr al-Din, and con- 
_ Sistingpofic522n verses in couplets. The oldest copy is in the 
MS. 68, fols. 165-181. The dates s. 1857 (1800) and s. 1858 
(1801) appear between fols. 95 and 287 of the manuscript, so 
the text of the Buddha Avatara was presumably completed 
during this period. MS..25, fol. 66 where the date s. 1793 (1736) 
appears contains a brief portion of the Buddha Avatara. In the 
context of the Tradition the most important significance of 
this ginan is that the accounts from Hindu mythology are 


integrated to lead up to the foretelling of the coming tenth V 
avatara in the form of ‘Ah and his descendants. 


3. Chandrabhan and Veli, attributed to Pir Shams who is said 
* to have composed the ginan in dedication to the efforts of one 
of his disciples, Chandrabhan. The ginan contains 47 verses, 
in quatrains, with a refrain and the oldest copy is in MS. 59, 
fols. 129-153, dated s. 1849 (1792) The ginan as a whole is 
in a mystical vein, with the Pir illustrating his message by citing 
the examples of the sacrifices and services made in the path, 
by his disciple Chandrabhan. The Ve/ does not occur together 
with this old copy but is found in MSS. 60, fols. 227 ff. dated 
s. 1944 (1887) and 77, fols. 113-120 (n.d.), but which from the 
list of Imams cited, was copied during the [mama of Hasan 
‘Ali Shah, so it is older than the former manuscript. The Vel 
has 12 verses and dwells on the theme of Chandrabhan’s 
discipleship to Pir Shams. : 


4. Chatrtsa Kror (i.e., Thirty-six Krores), attributed to Pir 
Sadr al-Din, consisting of 180 verses. Oldest copy is in MS. 44, 
fols. 96-114; on fol. 124 of the manuscript, the date s. 1897 
(1840) appears. 

The main theme of the ginan is illustrated through a “jour- 
ney” undertaken by the Pir together with thirty-six krores of 
his followers (each jama‘a with its Mukhi, whose names are 
also given). The “journey” is to the residence of the Imam. 
The standard Isma‘ili theme underlying the descriptive and 
mythologized account of the journey is that of the ‘return, of 
the worshipper, through the teaching of the Pir, to a recogni- 
tion of the Imam of the time. 


5. Dasa Avatara. There are three seperate versions of this 
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ginan, one attributed to Pir Shams, which is the smallest of 
the ‘three “and"in fairly archaic Sindhi which may well merit 
a comparison with the earliest forms of preserved Sindhi texts. 
This version is to be found in an apparently unique copy in 
MS. 25, fols. 230-233. 

The second version, larger than the first is attributed to Sadr 
al-Din and the oldest copy is also to be found in MS. 25, 
fols. 57-66. The section relating to the tenth avatadra has been 
translated by Hooda, Satpanth Literature, pp. 112-115. 

The third and largest version is that attributed to Imam 
Shah, also to be found in MS. 25, fols. 138-171. 

The Dasa Avatara as discussed in the work is a key ginan 

Ww \vimp) in the Tradition and reflects best the fusion of the concepts 

of Divine Epiphany in Isma‘ilism @nd Vaishnavism. 

6. _Garbis, twenty-eight | in all, attributed to Pir Shams. The 

full set appears in MS: 81, fols. 1-42, dated s. 1951 (1894). 

However, older texts of a number of Garbis will be found in 

MS. 74, fols. 436-438. The manuscript, though not dated, con- 

tains a colophon stating that it has been copied from the manu- 

script of Ghulam Haydar Shah. MS. 48, fol. 512, dated s. 1859 

(1802), has a note to the effect that the manuscript belongs 

to Ghulam Haydar Shah in which case it might well be the 

one. from which the copy in MS. 74 has been made. The whole 

set has been translated by Hooda, Sutpanth Literature, pp. 55- 

85, and Ivanow has a note on the Garbis in Satpanth, pp. 44-45. 

7. Gayatri, there are ‘two versions that go under this name, 

which are used in the study. Oné attributed to Hasan Kabir 

al-Din and also called Brahma Gayatri (or Gavantri Nandhi) 

of which a partial version is preserved in MS. 25, fols. 302-305. 

Another copy appears in MS. 38, fols. 57-60. An amplified ver- 

sion called Gavantri Vadi (or Mur Gayatri) attributed to Imam 

Imam | Sbah also occurs in a partial text in MS. 25, fols. 183-190. A 

Shah _| ‘fuller copy is to be found in MS. 68, fols. 345-376, and dated s. 
1858 (1801). 

All the versions deal with Cosmogony and the origin 6f'thé 
Universe by the command of the One Supreme Being. There is 
an emphasis on the concept of Tej (Nir or Light) in the inte- 
gration of Hindu myths of creation. The Mur Gayatri goes into 
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detail about the ages before the onset of the Yugas and traces 
all the manifestations of Divinity as they appear in Hindu 
tradition in all the ages. The accounts are brought up to the 
time of the Ism4‘ili Imams and the ginans end with a list of 
the Imams. 

In Hinduism, Gayatri is considered a most sacred verse of 
the Rig Veda which came to be regarded as a mystic formula of V 
universal power and a key to divine knowledge, see Walker, 
“Gayatri”, Hindu World, pp. 384-385. The use of the term in 
the above gimans indicates the importance of the cosmogonic 
myths in the ginans as a key to understanding their signifi- 
cance in the Tradition. - 


8. Jannatpuri, or the “City of Paradise,” attributed to Imam 
Shah. In the manuscripts there are actually two separate ginans 
‘attributed to Imam Shah which, though they have almost the 
same content, have somehow surviyed in separate versions. The 
second version is called Janaze jo Ginan (The ginan of the 
funeral bier). The oldest copy of the /annatpuri, is to be found 
in MS. 70 (no numbering) consisting of 158 verses and dated 
Ss. 1904-1965 (1847-1848). There the ginan is called Janaze jo 
Ginan. The Jannatpuri has been translated in Hooda, Satpanth © 
Literature, pp. 122-137 (from a printed version which has 154 
verses), and its content has already.been discussed in the stidy. 


9. Mansamjarmnni Vadi; the ginan is not to be found present 
in manuscript form and I am grateful to Dr. Akbar Ladak of 
Karachi for drawing my attention to a printed version (Bombay, 
1916), consisting of a total number of 401 parts which in turn 
have twenty verses each. It is attributed to Pir Shams and 
contains information relating to his preaching and setting up of 
jama‘at-khanas, etc. The lack of a manuscript version may 
indicate a fairly recent date of composition but the ginan may 
well merit a close study for any historical data it can provide. 
As indicated by the title, the ginan is a form of exhortation 
for the purpose of edifying the devotee’s mind. 


10. Moman Chetamani, “A Caution for the Faithful>” attri- 
buted to Imam Shah ana if its common recurrence in the 
manuscripts is any indication, a popular ginan within the Tra- 
dition. Among the many copies the oldest is probably the one 
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in the undated MS. 74 (see, however, the note on Garbis), fols. 
113-171, and consisting of other ginadns (with a variation on 
Chetamani, that sometimes becomes Chetvani@p Chetvarni, 
all implying the sense of “Caution,” see no. 11 below) and 
leads to some confusion, The content of this particular ginan 
is generally of an ethical nature and a number of stories of 
the Prophets such as Misa, from the Qur’an, are incorporated. 


11. Moman Chetvarni, attributed to Pir_Sadr_ al-Din, but 
another version under the same name also exists and is attri- 
buted to Imam Sbah. The Méman Chetvarni of Pir Sadr al- 
Din is preserved in MS. 74, fols. 341-401, consisting of 484 
verses. The ginan begins by tracing the doctrine of cosmogony 
and then in mythopoeic fashion examines the cosmogonic 
myths related to Vishnu and other gods of the Hindu theogony 
bringing the account to a climax by integrating it with the 
Ism&‘ili cosmogony. The ginan also discusses how the Hindus 
and Muslims came to believe in separate books and shows how 
in reality the Revelations to both groups were one in essence. 


12. Putra (Idols), a ginan that describes the coming of Satgur 
Nur to India and the miracles he performs in a temple that 
eventually lead to the conversion of the great Siddharaja. It 
is found in MS. 59, fols. 38-67, and dated s. 1848 (1791), where 
it is also called Ginan Satgur Nur, with 229 verses. A synopsis 
of the accounts is provided in the study. 


13. Satgur Nur na Viva (The marriage of Satgur Nir),attri- 
buted to Hasan Kabir al-Din. Also to be found in MS. 59, 
fols. 160-166. I have integrated the account in this ginan with 
the synopsis of the story in Putra. The closing folios of MS. 59 
indicate a later date of copying than s. 1848-49 (1791-92) which 
appears in the earlier folios (to fol. 153) so possibly the ginan 
may have been copied later than 1792. 


14. Satvenis, a title that in the Tradition is used for a number 
of ginans (see nos. 15 and 16 below). This version of which 
there are a number of copies in the manuscripts, appears in 
MS. 32, fols. 1-223, where it is also called Satveni Vadi. 

It is attributed to Nar Muhammad Shah and consists of 
verses dealing with the nature of religious experience, citing 
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examples of how prophets like Ayyitb and Ibrahim and Mu- 
hammad suffered poverty in the path of the love of God. 


15. Satvarni Vadi, to be distinguished from the one above. 
Though I have had to use an updated printed version. I was 
able to consult a manuscript copy in the possession of Al- 
Waez Abdul Mawiji, in Dar-es-Salaam. It is, however, a recent 
text, dated s. 1954 (1897). The ginan has 316 parts and is 
really a versified history of the coming of Nizari Isma‘ilism to 
the Subcontinent. It begins with Satgur Nir and is brought 
up to the time of Sayyid Mubammad Shah (i.e., Nar Muham- 
mad Shah) who is apparently the author since he speaks of 
himself as having come to live in Ahmedabad, (v. 306). In 
the closing verses (301 ff.) the claim is also put forward that 
Imam‘ Shah was really an Imam. Ali this is apparently to sub- 
stantiate Nar Muhammad Shah’s own claims to be the Imam 
and to justify his secession from the main da‘wa. The ginan 
was probably composed with the same aim in mind. In v. 305 
an elaboration of these claims is promised by way of an addi- 
tion to this ginan (a Vel). Such an appendix is probably another 
gindn called Satveniji Veil, also seine to as Muhammad 
Shah (see below, no. 16). . 


16. Satveniji Vel, an appendix to Satori Vadi, attributed to | 
Nar Muhammad Shah. A version exists in a late manuscript, 
MS. 22 which is wholly devoted to this gindn of 200 verses 
and consists of 207 folios. It is dated s. 1954 (1897). A printed 
version (Bombay, 1906) consists of only 150 verses apparently 
excluding the fifty verses in the other version which deal with 
Nar Muhammad Sh4h’s own claim to the Imama. It is hoped 
that an earlier manuscript will come to light to permit a com- 
parison of the surviving versions and enable a study of inter- 
. polations that have taken place. Together with the Satvarni 
' Vadi, this giman is one of the few ones that aim at writing 
the history of the da‘wa and is, therefore, important for analyz- 
ing the self-image of the Tradition concerning its own history, 
and also reflects the issues that led to a schism within the da'wa: 


17. Sioka, there are two versions, one called Sloka Vado (or 
Sloka Moi6) and another entitled Sloka Nandho (or Sloka 
Nano). 
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Sloka Vado is attributed to Pir Shams, and consists of 240 
verses,.It.occurs in several manuscripts of which the oldest 
text appears in MS. 70 (not numbered) and dated s. 1904 
(1847). 

Sloka Nandhé is attributed to Pir Sadr al-Din and like the 
Jonger version exists in many manuscripts. The oldest copy is 
in MS. 48, dated s. 1858 (1801) and consists of 120 verses. 

Both gindns are in the form of advices to the devotee with 
illustration in the path of achieving true knowledge of Satpanth 
or the True Path. FFF... 


18. Surbhan and Vel, attributed to Pir Shams, a ginan he 
apparently composed as a tribute to his second devoted dis- 
ciple, Surbhan. It reiterates the themes already emphasized in 
Chadrabhan. 

The oldest text of the Surbhan is to be found in MS. 68, 
fols. 278-287, and dated s. 1858 (1801). It consists of 50 verses. 
The Vel of 12 verses occurs separately in a later manuscript, 
MS. 60, fols. 366-370, and dated s. 1944 (1887). 


19. I have also used a number of short gindns in the study 
where the translation or reference to the cited text is given. 

One general point that can be made about the short ginans 
is that they are mainly devotional or exhortative in nature. In 
general it is these shorter ginans that continue to be recited 
in jama‘at-khdnas, at present,. Some of them are traditionally 
recited on specific occasions such as the ceremony of ghat-pat, 
the birthday of the Prophet Muhammad, or other commemor- 
ative occasions like ‘Id, Navriiz, etc. 
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1. For the issues involved and the subsequent judgment in the Case, see 
A. A. Fyzee, Cases in the Muhammadan Law of India and Pakistan (Oxford, 
1965), pp. 504-549. 

2. The word KhGja is, strictly speaking, the name of a caste. At present 
there are not only Shi'a Ismaili Kh6jas, but also Ithnd ‘Ashari and Sunni 
Khojas too. In the Ismaili community’s tradition, the term is derived from 
the Persian Kiw@ja, meaning Lord or Master, an honorific title given to 
the converts by one of the da'is..Pir Sadr al-Din. The Isma‘ili Khojas, it 
must be noted, form only one section of the adherents to that faith in India, 
but general usage made it a blanket term for all the followers of the Agha 
Khan. 

Jaffer Rahimtulla, Khoja Komnd Ithihts (Bombay, 1905), pp. 1-19, has an 
interesting discussion on who the Kh6jas actually were. See also the article 
“Khodja,” SE/(Leiden, 1961), pp. 256. 

3. Properly Aga Khan, a title given originally to Imam Hasan ‘Ali Shah by 
Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar of Iran. See H. A. R. Gibb, “Agha Khan,” E/ 2, I, p. 246. 

4. Fyzee, Cases, p. 545 

5. As instanced by an address delivered by one of the counsels for the 
defence. See The Shi'a School of Islam and its branches, especially that of 
the Imamee Ismailies, a speech delivered by E. I. Howard Esquire, Barrister- 
at-Law, in the Bombay High Court in June 1866 (Bombay, 1895). 

6. For a study of this development, see M. G. S. Hodgson, The Order of 
Assassins (The Hague, 1955), pp. 22-33 and Bernard Lewis, The Assassins — 
(London, 1967), pp, 1-191. 

7. See E. Tyan, “Da‘wa,” £/ 2, Il, pp. 168-172, and M. G. Hodgson, 
“Dai,” EY 2, Ul, p. 98, for a definition, and general discussion on the role 
of this institution in Islamic history. 

8. For the role of the da‘wa in the establishment of the Fatimid state in’ 


North Africa, see W. Ivanow, The Rise of the Fatimids (Calcutta, 1942), 


Khoja 
court 


————————e 
——E 
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p- 27 ff. A discussion of one other area of activity of the da‘wa in the 
earlier period will be found in S. Stern, “The early Ismaili missionaries in 
North West Persia and in Khurasan and Transoxania,” BSOAS, XXIII (1960), 
pp- 56-90. For the functions of the institution in Fatimid times, see W. 
Ivanow, “The Organization of the Fatimid Propaganda,” JBBRAS, XV 
(1939), pp. 1-35; M. Canard “L’imperialisme des Fatimides et leur propa- 
ganda,” AJZEO, 6 (1942-47), pp. 156-193; Husain al-Hamdani, “The History 
of the [sma‘ifi Da‘wat and its Literature during the last phase of the Patimid 
Empire,” JRAS (1932), pp. 126-136. The primary source for the earlier phase, 
Qadi ai-Nu'man’s Risala [ftitah al-da‘wa, ed. Wadad al-Qadi (Beirut, 1970) 
has now been edited and published. A discussion of Fatimid ideas of polity 
will be found in P. Vatikiotis, The Fatirnid Theory of State (Lahore, 1957). 

9. See M. Canard, “Fatimids,” £7 2 pp. 850-862, for a summary outline. 

‘- A more thorough, well-documented study of the rise and development of the 

Fatimid state, utilizing many still unedited sources, is Zahid ‘Ali’s Ta’rikh- 

i-Fatimiyyin-i-Misr (Hyderabad; 1948), particularly Chaps. 8 and 9. See also 
Abbas Hamdani, The Fatimids (Karachi, 1962). 

10. For the background to the schism, see Hodgson, Order, 62-69; and al- 
Hidayatul Amiriya, ed. A. A. A. Fyzee (London, 1938), Introduction, pp. 
1-16; and S. Stern “The Epistle of the Fatimid Caliph al-Amir (al-Hidaya al- 
Amiriyya); its date and its purpose,” JRAS (1950), pp. 20-31. 

11. Besides Hodgson’s Order, see also his articles, ““The Ismaili State,” 
in Zhe Carnbridge History of Iran, Vol. 5, ed. J. A. Boyle, pp. 422-482; 
“Hasan-i-Sabbah,” Ed 2, U1, pp. 253-254; and “Alamiat,” EI 2, pp. 352-354. 

12. The combination of Hind and Sind is preferred here, to emphasize 
the use of these terms as exemplified in the works of Medieval Muslim 
Geographers to define the area under consideration. See S. Maqbul Ahmad, 
et al, “Hind,” EY 2, III, pp. 404405. However, to avert monotony in the 
text, the terms “Subcontinent” and “India” are also used interchangeably. 

13. al-Nu'man, éftitah, p. 45. 

14. S. Stern, “Isma‘ili propaganda and Fatimid rule in Sind,” /C, XXIII 
(1949), pp. 304-307; and Abbas Hamdani, The Beginnings of the Isma‘ili 

. Da‘wa in Northern India (Cairo, 1956), both base their studies on original 
Fatimid sources. 

15. Among some of the partial and inadequate studies are the two articles 
of W. Ivanow, “The sect of Imam Shah in Gujarat,” J/BBRAS (1936), pp. 
19-70, and “Satpanth” in Collectanea, I (Leiden: 1948), pp. 1-54. N. Hollister, 
Shi'a of India (London, 1953), attempts to provide an outline survey, pp. 
339-363. An earlier attempt is Syed Mujtaba Ali, The Origin of the Khojas 
and their Religtous Life Today (Bonn, 1936). A more recent work, incor- 
porating some material on the Nizari isma‘ilis is S. C. Misra, Mustim Com- 
munities ta Gujarat (London, 1964). Perfunctory references are found inanost 
secondary works dealing with Indo-Muslim history. 

16. See B. Walker, “Knowledge,” in The Hindu World: An Encyclopaedic 
Survey of Hinduism (New York, 1968), I, p. 555. A. Bharti, The Tantric 
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Tradition (London, 1965), p. 16, prefers to define it as “analytical apprecia- 
tive understanding.” 


List of Ginans 17. A bibliographical work in Gujarati, Lalji Devraj, ed.. Tapsitl Bock, 24 
ed. (Bombay, 1915), lists the gindns published. 


18. W. Ivanow, Isenaili Literature: A Bibliographic Survey, 2d ed. (Tehran, 
1963), pp. 176-181. 
19. fLbhid., pp. 11-12. 
20. Most of these are now in the possession of the Ismailia Association 
of Pakistan, in Karachi where a preliminary catalogue. has been prepared 
Ms by Zwahir Noorally: She was kind enough to lend me a manuscript copy 
and all references to the ginan manuscripts will be to her Catalogue of 
Khojyki Manuscripts in the Collection of the Ismailia Association for Pakis- 
tan, a Preliminary Survey (Karachi, 1971). Where other manuscripts are still 
in private collections, this has been indicated. 

21: G. A. Allana, The Arabic Eleriant in Sindhi, (M. A. thesis, University 
of London, 1963), p. 39. 

22. Ibn Hawgal, Kitab Surat ai-Ard (Beirut, 1963), p. 280. 

23. al-Birini, Kitab al-Hind, ed. and tr. as Alberuni’s India by E. Sachau 
(London, 1887-88), p. 82, tr. 173; and A. Dani, Indian Paleograpky (Oxford, 
1963}, p. 112. 

24. Ali Kafi, ed., Chachnama (Hyderabad, 1954), pp. 79, 156. 

25. F. A. Khan, Bhanbore (Karachi, 1969), p. 16. The inscription is found 
on the illustration (2) of the potsherd. 

26. Dr. G. Allana of Sind University believes that the letters are very akin 
to Khdjki ones. One of the words refers to a spice and it is significant that 
the practice of storing spices in jars which are then labelled by hand, sur- 
vives to the present in Sind. 

27. These are based on the manuscripts as well as a KAGjki Prirner (Bom- 
bay, n.d.). I must acknowledge here my gratitude to Al-Waez Alijah Hasham 
Moledina of Karachi for his assistance. He is preparing a mew Primer at 
the moment. A table based on a phonetic scheme will be found in Aliana, 
Sindhi, pp. 40-41. 

28. Catalogue, Appendix 5, where the places are listed. 

29. This claim is based on reference to a verse in a gindan attributed to 
Pir Taj al-Din. I was able to locate it in the manuscripts, Catalogue, MS. 31, 
fol. 59, v. 3 of the ginan. 

30. Some of the ideas are developed in History of Literature and Culture 
of Lower Sind, (Ph.D. diss., English title, Sind University, Hyderabad, Pakis- 

‘tan, 1971). 

31. See below, n. 135. 

32. For these figures, | am grateful to Al-Waez Alibhai Nanji of Hyderabad 
who was 85 years old when I saw him and who during his service_to the 
community, had compiled a full list of gindns and their authors. Ivanow, it 
must be noted, only lists the longer compositions. 

33. Catalogue, MS. 25. The date appears on fols. 47, 66, and 138. 
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34. Catafogue, MSS. 68 and 59. 

On fol. 287 of MS. 68, the scribe states that he is copying from the manu- 
script of Jagan Modmnani, who in turn hadi it es by Master Jumiani from 
the manuscript of Raju Gulmani. 

On fol. 78 of MS. 59, the copyist writes that he. is making additions to - 
the manuscript of Aadi D6sani, and a progression of dates from s. 1848 
(1791) to s. 1895 (1838) is indicated. : 

On fol. 32 of MS. 38, the copyist refers to an earlier manuscript from 
which he is copying but gives no date. 

MS. 74 contains no dates, however the copyist refers on fol. 1 to a 
manuscript of Pir Ghulam Haydar Shah from which he is copying. In 
the collection of Vizier G. Aliana of Karachi there is a manuscript dated 
AH. 2257 (1841) on fol. 1 and on fol. 131 there occurs a seal of Pir Ghulam 
Haydar Shah. Since on fol. 133 there is another date, S. 1864 (1807); it would 
appear that this Pir Ghulam or his descendants had in their possession pinan 
Manuscripts from which other copits were fade . could obtain no informa- 
tion whatsoever on Pir Ghulam. 

35. Al-Waez Abu Ali Alibhai of aceeetiens. who gave me this informa- 
tion also said that bis grandfather had been among those entrusted with the 
task. 

36. [vanow, Satpanth, p. 40. Vizier Isma‘li Ja‘far, now living in Nairobi, 
who hac been in charge of the Ismailia Association in Bombay in the 1930s 
aiso confirmed that such inexplicable things had been done. 

37. Cazafogue, MS. 38. 

38. Ibid., fol. 10. 

39. Ibid., fol. 129 where the copyist makes reference to a local Isma‘ili’s 
return home after having visited the Imam in Iran. 

In MS. 70—vthe folios are not numbered—there is a record of the visit of 
a religious dignitary from Iran, Pir Salamat, who had come from the Imam 
to comvey a message. 

MS. 96, fol. 31, has a note on the death of Agha Khan I, the iricsoataie 
being received by the copyist at the time he was making the copy. 

40. “Haji Bibi w The Aga Khan,” (1909), XI, Bombay Law Reporter, pp. 
409-495; paxt of which has been published as Evidence taken on behalf of 
the First Defendani in the High Court of Judicature at Bombay, Suit No. 
729 of 1905 (Bombay, 1908), p. 242. For the background to the Case, see 
A. Chunara, Noorem Mubin (i.e., Nir al-Mubin), 3d ed. (Bombay, 1951), 
pp. 477-479. Tie name of the witness was Mr. Jumabhai. 

41. Catalogue, MSS. 21, 38, and 96 where his name occurs. 

42. For the history of this group, see Ivanow, imam Shah, p. 28 ff. 

Ww 43. Most of the ginadns preserved will be found in Narayanti Contractor, wv 
Pirana Satpanth ni Pol (Abmedabad, 1926), p. 152 passim. See also Sayyed K. 
Durveshbali, Saipanth Shastra (Godbkampavala, 1954), pp. 1-47. 

44. These gindnms are preserved in two manuscripts in Gujarati letters with 

ww Kaka Shivji Ramji, the present overseer of the shrines in Pirana to whom I 
am grateful for allowing me to consult them. 


See Page 12 A narrative is being wrongly floated that someone other than Shivji Kaka 
154 had published these ginans (book name: Bhankheli Pooja Vidhi Tatha 


Gyan - aire U%SL (AM aan stlot) showing the name of publisher as Shivji 
iia a vianing cameuinmmearrmsaamosonts Kaka, with the intention of bringing bad name to Satpanth. 
Hanis nite win) realpatidaricomy/|ibraty Since, in this book, the author has mentioned that he has met Shivji Kaka 
etniall: mall) aalpalidabieot at Pirana and discussed about the book, it amply suggests that the above 
mentioned story is completely false. 
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45. For this figure and his followers, see Misra, Muslim Communities, 
lime permittéd’me to see and check only a few specimens. The mode of 
singing is, however, the same as the gindns, but beyond that only a detailed 
survey can lead to definite conciusions. 


yell 46. Catalogue, MS. 74, fol. 487, v. 1 of the ginan called Murbandhjo 
WEIISL Achbré_ 


47. Rahimtulla, /ithas, 16, enumerates the common features. 

48. J.N. Bhattacarya, Hindu Castes and Sects (Calcutta, 1896), p. 447 
defines the Bhatias as a trading caste found chiefly in Sind. 

For a reference to the traditional bardic role of the caste, see C. Von 
Furer Hamendorf, “The Historical Value of Indian Bardic Literature”, His- 
torians of india, Pakistan and Ceylon, ed. C. Phillips (London, 1961), p. 88. 

Dr. G. Allana believes that the present Nizari Ismd@‘ilis of Sind were most 
certainly converted from among the Bhatia caste, some of whom played the 
role of preserving and transmitting the ginans. 

49. Already a classic in the field of comparitive oral poetry is Albert B. 
Lord, The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, Mass., 1960). See also R. Culley, 
“An Approach io the Problem of Oral Tradition,” Vetus Testamenium, XIII, 
no. 2 (1963), pp. 113-125 and G. S. Kirk, “Homer and modern oral poetry,” 
in The Language and Background of Homer, ed. G. S. Kirk (Cambridge, 
1964), pp. 79-89, where he critically assesses some of the Lord’s conclusions. 

50. See S. H. Joshi, A Critical Edition of the Jnangita of Narhari, with a 
study of the life and work of the author and tradition of Jnanmargi in Old 
Gujarati Literature (in Gujarati; Ph. D. diss., M.S. University of Baroda, 
1960), Part II, for an account of the figures peasant wie 4 ay ve noted that . 
the dates surrounding these figures are controversial. i 

51. For the concept and tradition of Bhakti,.see J. fecatiied "Prati and 
Sivaism, A Comparison (London, 1970), pp. 21-27; T. Organ, The Hindu 
Quest for the Perfection of Man (Athens, Ohio, 1970), 256 ff. 

For Kabir and his associations with Bhakti, C. Vaudeville, Kabir, Au Caba- 
ret de lamour (Paris, 1959), and: her article “Kabir and Interior Religion,” 
History of Religions, UY, 2 (1964), pp- 191-201. 

For Gurii Nanak and Bhakii; W. McLeod, Guri Nanak and the Sikh 
Religion (Oxford, 1968), 151-158. 

52. Though on the whoie this trend modelled itself on the ciassical works 
of siffism as they entered the Subcontinent from Iran, see A. Ahmad, An 
intellectual History of islam in india (Edinburgh, 1969), 71-90 passim, there 
was significant interaction between the Hindu and Muslim mystical traditions; 
see in particular, Yusuf Husain, “The influence of Islam on the cult of 
Bhakti in Medieval India,” JC, VII (1933), pp. 640-662; McLéod,Gurii Nanak, 
pp. 158-161. For the Muslim mystical writings in the vernaculars, Ahmad, 
Intellectual History, p. 91 ff; and C. White,“Sufism in Medieval Hindi Zit? 
erature,” History of Religions, V, 1 (1965), pp. 114-132. , 

53. Ahmad, fntelfectual History, p. 94. 

54. Catalogue, MSS. 24, 25, and 34, for example. 
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55. For more on this ceremony see below, n.150. 

56. Appendix B. 

57. Fora detailed discussion of the raga, its significance and character- 
istics, see O. Gangoly, Ragas and Ragnis (Bombay, 1948), pp. 1-8; and 
W. Kaufman, The Ragas of North India (Bloomington, 1968), pp. 1-25. 

For the manuscripts where the ragas are indicated for specific ginans, see 
Catalogue, MS. 25, fols. 132 and 249, and MS. 31, fol. 54. 

58. A brief account of his life and poetry will be found in W. Sorltey, 
“Bhita’i, Shah ‘Abdal Latif,” EJ 2 I, pp. 11941195; and his book, Shah 
Abdail Latf of Bhit (London, 1940). 

59. Elias Isqgi, “The Music of Sind and the Risala of Shah” (in Sindhi), 
Payar-i-Latif (Karachi, 1971), p. 44 

60. S. M. Pandey, “Mirabai and her contribution to the Bhakti movement,” 
History of Religions, V,1 (1965), pp. 64-65. 

61. The practice can still be observed today. 

62. Gangoly, Raga, p.38; Kaufman, age: p. 45; Ahmad, Intellectual His- 
tory, pp. 146-147. 

63. For the practice, see D. B. MacDonald, “Sama,” EJ 1, IV:1, pp. 
120-121. 

64. A general discussion on Indian prosody will be found in S. Kellog, 
A. Gramrnar of the Hindi Language (London, 1938), pp. 546-584. For a more 
detailed survey, see E. V. Arnold, Vedic Metre (Delhi, 1967). 

65. Ahmad, Intellectual History, pp. 91-126 passim. 

66. V. D. Madhukaht, A Critical Study of old Gujarat Rasa Form as Deter- 
mined From the Specimens Available Between the 12th and 13th Centuries 
A.D. (in Gujarati; Ph.D. diss., University of Bombay, 1960) on which the 
following remarks are based. 

67. MLR. Mayenan,. Cuitural History of Gujarat (Bombay, 1965) pp. 296 
and 300. 

68. Some of them are scattered in the older manuscripts but the whole 
collection together can be found in Catalogue, MS. 81, fols. 1-42. For a 
fairty free translation of the whole set, see Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 


pp-55-85. 

69. Ivanow, ismaili Literature for the ginans, and A. Weber, The His- # 
tory of Indian Lrterature (London, 1878), Sanskrit Index for references to 
the Indian classical works. 

70. Weber, Znciarn Literature, p. 93. 

. 71. Ahmad, Inteliectual History, p. 120. 

72. For the giman, see Catalogue, MS. 108, fois. 168-200. It is also found 
in two later MSS., 28 and 53. 

73. For pada, see Pandey, Mirabai, p. 59. 

74. These terms are defined in Vaudeville, Cabaret, p.20. 

75. Appendix B. 

76. Literally, a “house of assembly.” The term is used to denote the center 
of communal religious and social activity both among the Nizari Isma‘ilis 
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and the early siifi orders on the Subcontinent, see K. Nizami, Shaikh Farid- 
ud-din Ganji-Shakar (Aligarh, 1955), pp. 46-47. 

77. Ulustrations of this attitude are the works of Mct Leod, Gura Nanak, 
pp. 8-9, and F. Keay, Kabir and his followers (Calcutta, 1931), p. 26. 

78. Ivanow, Satpanth, p. 40. 

79. E. Carr, What is History (New York, 1967), p. 35. 

80. J. Vansina, Oral Tradition (London, 1965), p. 186." 

81. McLeod, Gur Nanak, p: 32, n. 1, where he refers this to a sugges- 
tion from Professor A. L. Basham of the University of London. 

82. Catalogue, MS. 25, where both are listed in the index at the beginning, 
but since the first forty pages or so are missing, the texts do not appear. 
MSS. 31 and 38 are others in which the older copies can be found. I am 
using two printed versions, after having collated them with the early manu- 
script versions; Tarbiyate Du@, ed. Lalji Devraj (Bombay: 1915) and Ghat 


v pat Dua, 10th ed. (Bombay, 1937). 


83. Prisinena, MS. 48 (and elsewhere) in the gindn called Anant Akhada, 
fols. 150-188, vv. 252-254. 
84. For the ceremony, see Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 90, Section 5, 
vv. 1, 3, and 6. se oo; £1. eS 
85. Howard, Shiah School, pp. 78-79; Evidence, p. 184. 
86. The present daily ritual prayer is recited wholly in Arabic. 


87. Evidence, pp. 185-187. 
88. Such a contemporary list was discovered by a Russian scholar and 


published. See A. Semenov,” Ismailitskaya oda posvyashchennaya voplosh- 
cheniyam ‘Aliya-boga’,”'Jran, II (1928), 1-24. Its origin has been traced to a 
seventeenth-century [ranian Ismaili, see Ivanow, ism@ili Literature, no. 717. 
The Persian text of the list of Im@ms occurs in Semenov, Isrnailitskaya, 


PPA§ a MS. 38, fols. 32-35. The copyist refers to an earlier manu- 
script dated S. 1867 (1810) from which he is copying the Shajra. 

Contractor, Pirara Satpanth, p. 119, where he speaks of a holographic 
manuscript of the skajra which he has consulted. oS 


91. lvanow, Imam Shah, pp. 28 and 31. 7 
92. Muhammad Khan ‘Ali, KAdtima Mutrat-i-Ahmadi ed. S. Nawab Ali 


(Baroda, 1930), p. 123. 
93. See Appendix A. 
94, Vansina, Ora! Tradition, p. 153. 


95. Ibid. 
96. Catalogue, MS. 25, fols. 98-131. Also Ms. 11, fols.1-72. The work has 


been edited- and translated by W. Ivanow from Persian materials, Pandiyat- 
i-Jawanmardi. ed. and trans. W. Ivanow (Leiden, 1953). 
97. Ivanow, Pandiyat, p. 017. 


98. Ibid.;. pp. 02-03._ a 
99. Ivanow, Ismiili Literature, no. 683, edited in his Two Early Ismaili 


Treatises (Bombay, 1933), Persian text, pp. 2-42. A translation of the same 
will be found in Hodgson, Order, Appendix A, pp. 279-324. 
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100. Edited and transiated by W. ivanow (Leiden, 1950). 

101, Edited and translated by W. ivanow (Bombay, 1959). 

102. Fasl dar-bayan-i-shingkht-i-imamn, ed. W. Ivanow, 3d ed. (Tehran, 
1960); trans]. W. Ivanow, 2nd Rev. ed. (Bombay 1947); and Tasnifat-i-Khayr 
Khwah-i-Harfii, ed. W. lvanow, Tehran, 1961), and Kalam-i-Pir, ed. and 
trans. W. Ivanow (Bombay, 1935). 

103. Edited with an introduction by W. Ivanow (Bombay, 1933). 

104. Risa@ia dar Hagqiqat-i-Din, trans. by W. ivanow as True Meaning of 
Reidigion, 3d ed. (Bombay, 1956); and Aizab Khitabat-i-'Aliiya, ed. H. Ojagi 
(Bombay, 1963). 

105. ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 138-163, gives an outline of his posi- 
tion and role and lists his works. 

106. Ibid., pp. 193-194. It was edited by W. Ivanow in Der Isiam, XXIII 
(1936), 1-132, and later translated into Italian. See Pio Filippani-Ranconi, 
Urnm 1-Kitab (Napies, 1966). 

107. W. Ilvanow, “Tombs of some Persian Ismaili Imams,” JBBRAS, XIV 
(1938), pp. 49-62. 

108. Ivanow, frnam Shah, p. 24 

109. Ibid., p. 26. 

110. This has become extremely rare, the only copy in Pakistan is known to 
be in the possession of Mr. Ataullah of Tando Muhammad Khan in Sind. 

111. S. Nanjiani. KAGE Vrattant (Abmedabad, 1892). 

112. See n. 2, above. 

113. Pirzada Sadruddin Dargawala, Tawartkh-i-Pir (Navsari: 1914). 

114. See n. 43, above. oe ee 

115. See a. 40, above. The work has been revised several times. 

116. Vansina, Oral Tradition, and D. F. McCall, Africa in Time Perspec- 
tive: A Drscusston of Historical Reconstruction from Unwritten Sources 


(New York, 1969) are two exampies, 


Notes to Part One 


1. Rashid al-Din Fadl Aliah. Jami‘ al-Tawarikh, ed. by M. Danesh-Pazuh 
and M. Mudarrasi (Tehran, 1960), pp. 9, 11. 

2. S. Stern, Early Ismaili Missionaries, pp. 85-97. 

3. S. Stern, fsen@Tli Propaganda, pp. 298-299. Hamdani, Beginnings, 1- 

4. Tftitah al-Da‘wa, p. 45; Hamdani, Beginnings, p. 1. 

5. Mas‘idi, Muriij al-Dhahab (Beirut, 1965), Vol. I, p. 198 and al-Istakhst, 
Kiiab Masaitk wa-al-Mamalik, ed. M. DeGoeje (Leiden: 1927), p. 175. Also. 
S. Razia Jafri, “Description of India in the works of al-Istakhri, Ibn Hauqat 
and al-Maqdisi,” in the Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic Studies (Aligarh, 
1961}, pp. 2, 10. 

6. Is this the famous idol of Muitant Both the primary and sehondary 
sources seem confused. Al-Biriini would have .us think thai,it is the same 
one that Jalam destroyed (Al-Birini, p. 56, tr. 116). But al-Muqaddasi also 
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speaks of the idol of Multan (Al-Muqaddasi, pp. 483-484) and both descrip- 
tions appear to be similar. Hamdani thinks it was. destroyed a year after 
Al-Mugaddasi’s -visit, i.e., in 986. (Hamdani; Beginnings; Pp: 3.) On the other 
hand be concurs with Stern in the piacing of the letter from al-Mu‘izz to 
Jalam congratulating him for destroying the idol in 965. (Hamdani, p. 3; 


Stern, Ismaili Propaganda, p. 302.) 
7. The account and the Arabic edition of the source are, both found in 


Stern, ismaTli Propaganda, particularly, p. 301, n, 1, pp. 304-305; and Stern, 
Heterodox Ismiilism, p. 15 ff..and pp. 23-24. 

8. Ajl-Muqaddasi, pp. 481, 585. © 

9. Zahid ‘Ali, Ta 7ikh, pp. 356-357. 

10. Rashid al-Din, p. 9. 

11. Al-Mugaddasi, p. 485. 

12. See Canard, Fatimids, pp: 860-861. 

13. B. Lewis, “The Fatimids and the Route to India”, in Revue de ia Faculte 
des Sciences Economiques de VUniversité d Istanbul, Vol. 14 (1953), pp. 50-44. 
A much more comprehensive and recent discussion will be found in Abbas 
Hamdani, “The Fatimid-‘Abbasid Conflict in India,” JC, XLI (1967), pp. 185- 
191, and his “Some Considerations of the Fatimid Caliphate as a Mediter- 
anean Power”, Ari Del Terzo Congresso di Studi Arabi e Islamici (Naples, 
1967), pp. 385-396. 

14. S. Goitein, “The Cairo Geniza as a Source for the History of Muslim 
Civilization,” S7, IT (1955), p. 80. Also his Studies in Islamic History and 
institution (Leiden, 1966), pp. 344-345. , 

15. Goitein, Studies, p. 329. 

16. Ibid., p.345, n. 1. 

17. Qadi Abi Haniia al-Nu‘man, Da@im al-Isiam, ed. A. A. Fyzee, 2 vols. 
(Cairo, 1951, 1960). 

18. See Stern, {sma tli Propaganda, p. 304. Also traditions surrounding the 
compilation of the Da@tm, where the aim of systematizing the doctrines is 
brought out. Fyzee, “Qadi an Nu‘man, the Fatimid Jurist and Author,” JRAS 


(1934), p. 21. _ 
19. Stern, Ismatli Propaganda, pp. 300-302, and Heterodox Ismailism, 


p. 16 ff. 

20. Muhammad Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
(Cambridge, 1931), and C. Bosworth, The Ghaznawids (Edinburgh, 1963), 
p. 52. A reference to the massacre is also found in al-Baghdadi, Moslem 
Schisms and Sects (Al-Fark bain al-Firak), trans. A. Halkim (Tel Aviv, 1953), 
p. 130. 

21. Nazim, Life, p. 99. Bosworth relates Mahmiid’s persecution of Isma‘ili 
elements to a general policy of placating the ‘Abbasids, who were at odds 
with the Fatimids, Ghaznawids, pp. 52-54. 

22. Hamdani, Beginnings, pp. 7-8. 

23. Stern, Ismaili Propaganda, p. 303. 


2A. The Siimrdas were originally a Sindhi Hindu tribe, converted to Islam, 
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who gave allegiance to the early Fatimid Isma‘tli Da‘wa when. it established 
itself in-Sind;.After the 1904 schism, they continued to rule the Lower Indus 
Region; in fact, the dynasty had an extremely long reign of over three 
hundred years. They retained strong ties with their Sindhi culture and re- 
sisted many attempts at conquests, and were often forced by invasions as 
well as the changing face of the Indus delta to move their capital. They 
were eventually defeated and replaced by the Samma dynasty sometime 
around 1351; see Hamdani, Beginnings, pp. 8-16. 

' 25. Husain al-Hamdani, “The letters of al-Mustansir-bi'llah,” BSOAS VII 
(1933-1935), pp. 321, 324. The letter dated 476/1083 states that al-Mustansir 
had received letters from India and Oman with requests to send deputies to 
fill vacancies caused by the death of their da‘is. Another letter dated 481/ 
1088 gives al-Mustansir’s formal sanction to a da‘i’s appointment to the da‘wa 
of India. The texts of these letters will be found in A/-Sijiliat ai-Mustansiriya, 
ed. A. Majid (Cairo, 1953), pp. 203-207, and 167-169, respectively. 

26. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. II, pp. 88-100. Bosworth, Ghaznawids, pp. 
182-183. 

27. Husain al-Hamdani, “The Life and Times of Queen Saiyidah Arwd, the 
Sulaihid of the Yemen,” JRCAS, XVIII (1931), pp. 505-517, and his article 
above, a. 25. 

28. Elliot and Dowson, [, p. 483. 

29. Ibid., 491. Bernard Lewis, “Isma‘ili Notes,” BSOAS, XII (1948), p. 600. 

30. 1. M. Shafi, ‘Fresh Light on the Ghaznavids,” JC, XII (1938). The 
translated version is on p. 213. 

31. Ibid., n. 7. 

32. Ellict and Dowson, I, pp. 215-216. 

33. For an accoumt of the Ghiirids see C. Bosworth, “Ghirids,” ET 2, pp. 
1099-1 103. 

34. Al-Jozjani, Jabagat-i-Nasiri, trans. H. Raverty, 2 vols. (London, 1881), 
p. 363. 

35. Ibid., pp. 365, 449. 

36. Ibid., pp. 484-485, and n. 3. Ahmad Sirhindi, Ta ?ikh-i-Muba@rakshahi, 
trans. K. K. Basu (Baroda, 1932), p. 13. See also K. Nizami, Some aspects 
of Religion and Politics in India during the Thirteenth Century (Aligarh, 
1961), p. 292, n. 4. 

37. Hodgson, Order, comments on Jazjan? s writings and contacts with the 
“heretics”, especially p. 244 ff. 

38. Tebagit, pp. 646-647. Also Ta rikh-i-Mubarakshahi, pp. 23-24. 

39. Hamdani, Beginnings p. 13. M. Titus, Indian Islam, (London, 1930), 
101, and D. Menant, “Le Khodjas du Guzarate,” Revue du Monde Musul- 
man, XII (1910), p. 220. 

40. Nizami, Religion and Politics, p. 294. 

4t. The Zraveds of Ibn Battzta, vol. Iii, trans. H. A. R. Gibb (Cambridge, 
1971), pp. 596-600. 

42. Stern, Tayyrbi Isma ‘lism, p. 212 ff., Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, p. 366 ff. 
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43. Hamdani, Beginnings, p. 15, says that this is improbable. 

44. Eshtiag Husain Qureshi, The Muslirn Community of the Indo-Pakistan 
Subcontinent (1962), p. 47. 

45. Nanjiani, Vratzant, pp. 198-200. Rahimtolia, /tihds, p. 221 and below. 

46. Hamdani, Beginnings, p. 16. 

47. For an account of the Hindu States in Northern India to the thirteenth 
century see, Tre Struggle for Empire (The History and Culture of the 
Indian People, vol. V), ed. R. C. Majumdar (Bombay, 1957), pp. 24-101. 
And for the invasions, 1-5 and 116-125. For the Ghaznawids and Ghitrids 
in India, see the article on the two in E/ 2, I, by C. Bosworth and B. Spuler 
respectively and in addition Nizami, Religion and Politics, pp. 75-88. 

48. Majumdar, Struggle, pp. 125-129. Aziz Ahmad, fsiarnic Culture in the 
Indian Environment (Oxford. 1964), pp. 91-93. 

49. For this development see, P. Hardy, “Dihli Sultanate,” E7 2, pp. 266- 
274. A. Habibullah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule in India (Allahabad, 
1961), chap. IV. 

50. “Islamic Society” here is not meant in any definitive sense. What is 
more important is to underline the fact that a domain had been carved out 
in which Muslims settled and: began the process not only of transplanting 
their cultural backgrounds into the new area but also the necessary corollary 
of integrating their way of life in a different set of circumstances. See M. 
Mirza, “Muslim Society in India,” in Majumdar, Struggle, pp. 503-504. Also 

‘Qureshi, Musiim Community, pp. 83-103. 

51. Qureshi, Muslim Community, chaps. | and II. K. A. Nizami in “Hind”, 
EI 2, Ill, pp. 428-429. The role of the stifis in conversion is discussed by 
T. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (Lahore, 1956), pp. 268-288. 

52. Al-Birtini, p. 12, trans. 22 and generally chap.I. Views of modern Mus- 
lim’ and Hindu writers on the question vary. See B. P. Mazumdar, The 
Socio-Economic History of Northern India (Calcutta, 1960), who argues in 
favor of Hindu tolerance to foreigners, pp. 127-128. Also M. Munshi’s “Fore- 
word” in Majumdar, Struggle, and in contrast Mohammad Habib, “Intro- 
duction” in Nizami, Religion and Politics.. 

53. Nizami, Religion and Politics, p. 174 ff. and pp. 320-322 and iisiusiden, 
Struggle, 498-499. Also Ahmad, Islamic Culture, pp. 83-84. 

54. Mazumdar, Socio-Economic History, pp. 77-124, and also chaps. XIII 
and XIV, where the continuation of Hindu religious activity is described. 
Also Majumdar, Struggle, p. 47 ff. and general rermarks on the religious 
situation, pp. 398-404, most of which are relevant to the area and period 
under review. A proper sociological study of the “plural society” however, is 
a dire necessity and in particular, an interdisciplinarian approach to the study 
of the complex development of Islam in India. 

55. Majumdar, Struggle, p. 399. P. N. Chopra, “Impact of Islam on India,” 
reprinted from Journal of World History, International Commission for His- 
tory of Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind (Paris, n.d.), p. 100. 
Mazumdar, Socio-Economic History, discusses an intensifying of beliefs in 
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astrology and fatalism as a reflection of the people’s reaction to the times, 
pp. 265-266. See also Tara Chand, The ve of islam on indian Culture 
{(Aliahabads' 1946): 

56. Kihaliq Nizami, “Early Tre diosiinn Mystics ana their attitude towards 
the State,” JC, XXIII, XXIV (1949-1950), pp. 13-21 in particular. Also Aziz 
Ahmad, ‘‘The Sufi and the Sultan in Pre-Mughal India,” Der islam, XX XVIII 
(1962), pp. 142-144. 

57. Nizami, Religion and Politics, gives an ‘overall picture— chaps. Ili, IV. 
In addition see S. M. Ikram, History of Muslim Civilization in India and 
Pakistan (Lahore, 1961), chaps. X, XI. See also M. Mujeeb, The Indian 
Mustims (London, 1967), Part Ti. 

58. Goitein, Studies, pp. 348-349. 

59. Al-Idrisi, India and the Neighbouring Territories, trans. S. Maqbul 
Ahmad (Leiden, 1960), p. 60. Also the translator’s article, “Commercial Re- 
lations of India with the Arab World,” IC, XXVITI (1964), pp. 145-148. 

60. Misra, Muslim Communities, p. 5. 

61. Epigraphica Indica: Arabic and Persian Supplement, 1961, ed. Z. A. 
Desai, p. 10. 

62. Jéid., 12-15. Also E. Hultzsch, “A Grant of Arjunadéva of Gujardt, 
dated 1246 A.D.,” Indian Antiquary, XI (1822), pp. 241-245. : 

63. Zahid ‘Ai, Ta’ rikh, p. 428 fi. Canard, Fatimids, pp. 856-857. Ee 

64. Lewis, Assassins, p. 36. . 

65. Marshal] Hodgson, “The Ism&‘ili State”, in The Cambridge History of 
fran (Cambridge, 1968), vol. V, p. 440. The whole article is an excellent 
summation of his book, The Order of Assassins.. 

66. The organization of these “cells” into a corporate state is discussed on 
pp. 439-443. 

67. For the earlier stages, see Hodgson, Order, chap. IV and Lewis, Ass- 
assins, p. 50 ff. 

68. Hodgson, Order, pp. 126-139, where he discusses al-Ghazali’s response 

_ and also the rise of the legends around the “assassins.” 

69. Above n. 36, Taba@g&i, pp. 1203-1205, 1214. 

70. The whoie process itself underwent several different elects. See Hodg- 
son, Order, 148-182, and 217 fi. Also his Jsrna@ii State, 463-466. In this con- 

nection too there is the work of W. Ivanow, Alamui sian ck ace (Tehran, 
1960}, pp. 12-30. 
- Fi. McLeod, Gurii N@nak, p. 151. Majumdar, Struggie, p. 308 ff. discusses 
in greater detail changes in the Hindu tradition taking place at the time. 

72. See Notes to the Introduction, n. 40, and in addition S. C. Mukherji, 
A Study of Vaisnavism in Ancient and Medieval Bengal (Calcutta, 1966), 

_ chap. 1. 

73. Yusuf Husain, infivence of Islam, pp. 640-662. 

74. See Notes to the Introduction, n. 51. 

75. For the role of Saivism, see The Age of Imperial Kanauj (The History 
and Culture of the Indian People, vol. IV) ed. R. C. Majumdar (Bombay, 
1955), pp. 300, 301, and 340, and also Majumdar, Strugpie, p. 445. 
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76. McLeod, Gurii Nanak, pp. 151-158. 


77. Majumdar, Struggie, pp. 435-436. 
78. Al-Birans, p. 56, trans. 116; references to the temples of Multan, in 


particular the so-called “House of God” are found in most Muslim travellers’ 

accounts such as Ibn Hawgal, Mas‘tdi, and al-Muqaddasi. See above n. 6. 
79. A. Schimmel, “The influence of Sufism on Indo-Muslim Poetry,” im 

J. Strelka, ed., Anagogic Qualities of Literature, (University Park, 1971), 


p. 190. 
80. K. Nizami, “Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya,” £/ 2, Pp. 912-913, and also his 


Religion and Politics, pp. 220-229. 

81. See K. Nizami, The Life and Times, pp. 10-38, where he traces in 
detail hese events. 

82. For Nizam al-Din Awliyad see Ibid., pp. 72-77. 

83. Nizami, Religion and Politics, pp. 175-177. 

84. Ibid. 

85. Nizami, Early indo-Muslim Mystics, pp. 13-21, and Aziz Ahmad, The 
Sufi and Sultan pp. 142-144, where they discuss the contrasting relationships 
of the two orders. 

86. Aziz Ahmad, f/slamic Culture, (Oxford, 1964), p. 131. 

87. Al-Hujwiri, Kashkf al-Mahjub, trans. R. A. Nicholson, (London, 1911), 


p. 14. 
88. See Ahmad, Studies, p. 136, where he refers to the rise of the heterodox 


(bi-Shar‘) sufi sects. 

89. The Deihi Sultanate (The Hintary and Culture of the Indian People, 
vol. VI), ed. R. C. Majumdar (Bombay: 1960), p. 616. 

90. P. Spear, India, Pakistan and the West (London, 1958), p. 88. 

91. Nizami, The Life and Times, pp. 105-106; Ahmad, Islamic Culture, 
p. 137. 

92. I have derived the synopsis on the basis of the following ginans: 

1) Putra, The oldest copied text in the Catalogue, MS. 59, fols. 45-67. 

2) Satgur Nurna Viva, MS. 59, fols. 160-172. 

3) Satvarni Vadi, I was able to consuit the manuscript copy of this ginan 
through the courtesy of al-Waez A. Mawji, of Dar-es-Salam. It is dated s. 1954 
(1897), and I coilated it with a lithographed copy (n-.d., n-p.). There are 
no textual differences. 

93. For the concept of Dvipa among the Hindus, see John Dowson, 
“Dwipa,” in A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geog- 
raphy, History and Literature, 10th ed. (London, 1961), p. 102. Jambu-dvipa . 
in ancient Indian Geography stood for India; Sahetar dvipa (properly sveta- 
dvipa) was identified with many places, one of them being Persia. See Walker, 
“Svetadvipa,” Hindu World, I, p- 468. 

94. I was unable to determine the origin of this name. 

95. The word “Patan” itself means city, and a number of cities in Medieval 
India had the word attached as a suffix, e. g., Somndtha Patan, but in this 
case the reference is probably to the city of Aniiwada or Nahrwadala. See the 


map of Hind, in £7 2, IT, following p. 428. 
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96. This is the famous ruler Siddhraja. 

97. Lea Mastemof heaven, hell, and earth, Seabenly an epithet for a deity 
in Hinduism. 

98. A Hindu deity, whose cult was very popular in Northern India. See 
Walker, “Ganesa,” Hindu World, I, pp. 376-378. 

99. This name is probably meant to represent a typical wandering yogi with 
magical powers which are still common in India to this day. See Walker, 
“Sadhu,” Hindu World, Il, pp. 322-326. 

100. Literally, one-tenth. This is the standard term used in the Tradition 
for the customary tithe that must be paid by the adherent, see Mujtaba Ali, 
Origin of the Khojahs, pp. 71-73. 

101. Le., the city of the Pir. 

102. There is a variant in the two episodes concerning this vow. In the 
Putra, the King had decided to perform a child marriage for his daughter, 
but even at that tender age she convinces her father to let her wait until 
the “true bridegroom’ appears from a foreign land. 

103. The warstor or knightly caste in the Hindu system, see Walker, 
“Kshattriya,” Hindu World, I, p. 172 where he discusses the term. 

104. See Walker, “Panchama,” Hindu World, II, p. 172 where he discusses 
the term. 

105. For the data in the Garbis, see Hooda, Satpanth Literature, pp. 73-74, 
Garbi no. 17. 

106. The synopsis is based on the following extracts: 

1) MGrnan Chetarnani, Catalogue, MS. 74, which appears to be the oldest 
copy. V¥. 215-272 deal with the first anecdote. 

2) Satvarmi Vadi, vv. 132-146. 

107. This son, whose full name was Shaykh Sadr al-Din ‘Arif, eventually 
succeeded. to his father’s position in Multan, see Nizami, Religion and Poli- 

_ aes, p. 223. 

* 408. Le., the group of five persons, whom the Shi'a in general, consider 
as constituting a sacred and pure pentad, see H. Corbin, En Islam Iranien 
(Paris, 1971), I, pp. 58-59; and below. 

109. Morman Chetarnamni, vv. 273-350, of which vv. 273-309 are translated 
in Hooda, Satpanth Literature, pp. 97-101; and Satvarni Vadi, vv. 152-169. 

110. Méman Chetarmani, v. 362 passim., for example. Also Garbis, no. 17, 
v. 15, where the Qur’dn is referred to. 

111. H. Corbin, Le Livre Réunissant les Deux Sagésses (Tehran, 1953), 
pp. 6-7. 

112. It is this function of the narratives that probably led to the word 
gindn being used in the Tradition as a whole, implying that the medium 
was a means of conveying ginan (knowledge). Eventually the term became 
identified with the instrument itself; the medium, in fact, had become the 
message. ’ 

113. In particular the weli known motifs in the story of Moses at the 
Court of the Pharoah. 

- $14. More specifically the emphasis is on the regulation relating to DasGnd. 
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NOTES 


115. Churara, Nurum Mubin, pp. 215-216, where he is also called Pir 
Nir al-Din. 

116. Rahimtulla, Jtihas, p. 220. 

117. It is in the hands of Sayyids of the Imim Shahi branch. 

118. Majumdar, Struggle, pp. 75-77. 

119. In the Tayyibi Bohord tradition the accounts had most certainly be- 
come fused some time in the Late sixteenth century; see Ivanow, Ismaili 
Literature, nos. 303, 308, particularly the latter. Eventually the popular ac- 
counts were written in Gujarati and appear in a work entitled Mosarn-i- 
Bahar, first published in 1884. I was unable to consult the older version, but 
apparently a reprint of the section dealing with India has been issued re- 
cently, Médsarn-i-Bakar, Vol. UI (Bombay, 1962), 328-345, where the emer- 
gence of the community and the activities of the early d@‘is is summarized. 

- See also Mian Abdul Husan, Gulzare Daudi (Anmedabad, n.d.}, pp. 30-33; 
and Jhaveri, “A. scsi History of the Bohoras,” JBBRAS, EX (1935), 
pp. 37-52. 

120. Stern, Epistle of Al-Amir, p. 20 ff. 

121. Siiliat, Letter 50, p. 168. 

122. Above, n: 119. 

123. Hodgson, 'Order, p. 255. 

124. Nanjiani, Vrattant, p. 158. 

125. Ilvanow, lmam-Shah, p. 58, where he quotes from the Mandazit. 

126. S. M. Desai, Tawarikhé Navsari (Navsari, 1897), p. 51. 

127. Appendix A. 

y 128. Dargahwalta, Tawarikh-i-Pir. 

129. KhGtirna, p. 123. 

130. See the genealogy i in Appendix A. 

131. See the genealogy in Appendix A. 

132. Ibid., Satvarni Vadi, v. 127; pees of Salah al-Din as being the 
father of Shams. 

133. Ivanow, Satpanth, p. 16. 

134. The two ginans are Chandrabhan and Vel and Surbhan and Vel; the 
oldést copies of both without the respective Vels are found in Catalogue, 
MS. 59. These are, however, found in a later manuscript, Catalogue, MS. 60. 
The date s. 1175 (1118) occurs in Surbhanjyi Vel, v. 5, and the date s. 1200 
(1143) in Chandrabhanji Vel, v. 6. The date Ss. 1178 (1121) is found in a 
different ginan; see Hooda, Satpanth Literature, p. 96 (v.25). For the role 
of the disciples from which the above ginans take their name, see Notes to 
the Introduction, n. 48. 

135. For the famous mystic and his enigmatic mentor, see H. Ritter, 
“Djalal al-Din Rami,” EJ 2, Il, pp. 393-396. Also in this connection the 
article of Akhtar Ahmedmian “Shams Tabrizi— Was He an Ismailian,” JC, X 
(1936), pp. 131-136. 

136. Moman Chetamani, v. 204 says he came from Tabriz, and this could 
be a possible interpolation because Surbha@nji Vel, v. 1, states that he origi- 
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nated from Ghazna. Obviously the interpolation could only have taken place 
once the two legends came together. 

137." WP Iwanow, “Shams Tabriz of Muitan,” Professor M. Shafi Presenta- 
tion Volume (Lahore, 1957), p. 116, al-Jami, ed.; Nafahart al-Uns (Tehran, 
1918), p. 465, was the only place where the two names occur togefher, 
but the reference does not support Ivanow’s interpretation. I was unable to 
locate any other reference to such a i meeting in the book. “ 

138. Shiishtari, Majalis al-mu'‘minin, Vol. II (Tehran, 1956-57), p. 110. 

139. Hooda. Satpanth Literature, Garbi, no. 14, v.'7, Garbi, no. 17, v. |., etc. 

140. Pandiyar, p. 06. os 

141. Abu Ishaq, Haft-Bab, p. 24, tr. 24. 

142. Ivanow, Jmam Shah, p. 30, n. 2. 

143. Satveniji Vel, Catalogue, MS. 22, date S. 1954 (1897), v. 72. 

144. See Ivanow, /mam Shah, pp. 43-45, and below. 

145. KAit@bat-i-Aliyya, p. 42. 

146. Nanjiani, Vrettant, pp. 143-146; Chunara, Noorum Mudin, p. 326. 

147. See Muhibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans (Calcutta, 1959), 
pp. 283-288. 

148. Méman Chetamani, v. 205. Setvarni Vadi, v. 127: Satveniji Vel, v. 72, 
state that he travelled in twenty four countries. See also Chunara, Noorum 
Mubin, p- 325. 

149. Ivanow, fmam Shah, pp. 32-33. 

150. See [vanow’s comments in the Introduction to Kalam-i-Pir, pp. xiii-xiv. 

151. Catalogue, MS. 25, fol. 190 and MS. 59, fol. 37, where the names of 
the twelve Ithnd ‘Ashari Imams occur after the standard genealogy of 
Nizar Ismaili Imams. For the Shi‘a dynasties in India, see Ahmad, fslamic 
Cufture, pp. 51-52. 

152. Ivanow, Jmam Shah, pp. 32. 33. 

153. Catalogue, MS. 25, fol. 190, and other older "Inanuscripts. See also 
the genealogy of Imams in Appendix A. 

154.: For the schism, see W. Ivanow, “A Forgotten Branch of the Ismiilis,” 
JR AS (1938), pp. 57-79. 7 

155. Ivanow, ismaili Literature, no. 701, an epistle dated 1490. 

156. See below, p. 85 ff. — 

157. The shrine of Sayyid Sultan ‘Al Akbar is to be found just outside 
Multan, and the grave contains an inscription tracing his genealogy through 
Shams, back to “Ali. 

158. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, pp. 90, 96. A ginan entitled Mansam- 
jamarnt Vadi, attributed to Shams contains a list of eighty-four centers in 
Sind and their heads, all apparentiy established by Pir Shams. No manuscript 
copy of this ginan could be traced but a lithographéd edition (Bombay, 1916) 
exists in the Ismailia Association Library in Karachi. I am grateful to 
Dr. Akbar Ladak and Miss Zwahir Nooraly for providing me with this 


information. 
159. Information based on discussion with the present day Shamsis of 
Muitan. 
166 : 
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NOTES 


160. H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the tribes and castes of the Punjab and 
North West Frontier Province (Lahore: 1914), pp. 402-403. 

161° Evidence pp. 184-187. 

162. The head of the present jamd4‘at there assured me that his ancestors 
had always lived around Multan. ; 

163. Catalogue, Appendix M7, lists 34 manuscripts as Having been collected 
from Punjab, the oldest dated 1791. 

164. W. Ivanow, Shams Tabriz of Multan, p. 114. 

165. Chandrabhanji Veil, v. 4, in fact, states that he adopted the garb of 
a poor siifi. ee awe <P ant? 5. ie © 


yw 166. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, pp. 61 and 63, to cite two examples. 
Also p. 77 where manual labor is hinted at. The narratives related to Satgur 


Nir seem even more specific and refer to the Kanbis who are from an agricul- 
tural caste. rs... #..2 * 5 * 

167. Ivanow beiieves that such a revival took place after the Imams settled 
in Anjiidan, late in the fourteenth century, Pandiyai, p. 07. 

168. Moman Chetinmani, v. 383. Anant Akhadod, v. 382-383, Jannatpuri, 
trans. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, p. 131, v. 83. Satvarni Vadi, vv. 184, 187. 

169. Jannaipuri, v. 83. 

170. See Appendix A. . 

171. Fasi Shinakht Imam, p. 7, tr. 24. Ivanow, imam Shah, p. 45 ff.; and 
below. 

172. Sir John Malcolm, The History of Persia (London: 1815), p. 465. 

173. Futuhit-i-Firiz Shahi, ed. (Aligarh, 1954), pp. 6-7. 

174. See the remarks of I. Petrushevsky, “The Socio-Economic Conditions 
of Iran under the Il-Khans,” Cambridge History of Iran, V, p. 484 ff. The 
Nizari IsmA‘tli poet, Nizari Quhistani (d. about 1320) hints at the persecu- 
tion and suffering in some of his writings. See pp. 488 and 527 in the article 
just cited. For the poet's life history, see Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 137. 

175. In all the Traditional sources, he is given a key position, and in 
the manuscripts the largest number of preserved gin&ns is attributed to him. 

176. Ivanow, /mam Shah, p. 34. Chunara, Noorum Mubin, 338. Shajra of Pir* 
Shams, Catalogue, MS. 38, fol. 34 where it is said that he lived for 225 years. 

177. See, for example, Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 106 and ajso in his 
translation of Dasa Avatara, p. 114. 

178. Ivanow, Tombs, p. 54. 

179. Abia Ishaq, Haft-Bab, p. 24, tr. 24. 

180. Ibid. 

181. Tasnifat, pp. 34-42, where he describes his visit. 

182. See Garbi, no. 18, in Hooda, Satpanth Literature, p. 75, v. 12. 

183. Ivanow, Tombs, p. 57. 

184. For the contiguity of all these places to each other, ibid., pp. 52-53. 

185. Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 177. ; 

186. The data about the jama‘ai-khanas is contained in a ginafn called 

Chatrisa Kror, Catalogue, MS. 44, fols. 96-114, vv. 8-10; the names of the 
three heads appointed are also given, see below n. 192. 


167 
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187. Jannatpurt, v. 84, tr. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, p. 131. 
188. Tn modern Sind. I am indebted to Dr. G. Allana for giving me infor- 
* mation from oral tradition that he has coliected among Ism4‘ilis in Sind. 
. 189. James Burnes, Narrative of a visit to the Court of Sinde (Edinburgh, 
L831), p. 31. 

190. Jannatpuri, v. 85, tr. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, p. 131. 

491. See M. PithawaHa, A Physical and Economic Geography of Sind 
(Karachi, 1959), pp. 79-83. See aiso H. T. Lambrick, Sind: A General Intro- 
duction (Hyderabad, Sind: 1964), p. 17 ff. 

192. Chatrisa Kror, vv. 9 and 10. The term Mukhi, also occurs in Man- 
samjamni Vadi amd is derived from the Sanskrit word Makhya, to mean 
“most important or chief.” 

Hindu society in Sind has always referred to village heads by this name, 
and it was probably borrowed from them by the dais. See U. Thakur. 
Sindhi Culture (Bombay, 1959), p. 73. 

193. Jannatpuri, vv. 89 and 90, tr. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, p. 131. 
Also Anant AkhadG, v. 42. 

194. P. Hardy, “Dihli Sultanate,” EJ 2, Ul, p. 270. Also Ta‘rikh-i-Mubarak- 
shahi, pp. 169-173. Ucch was a target for an earlier invasion too in 1397, 
see p. 169 in Tarrkh-i-Mubarakshahi. The ruling dynasty in Sind at this time 
was the Samma dymasty; the Sammas were converts to Islam and thus the 
alleged concentration of da‘wa activity in Sind may have been the cause 
of the relative ease with which the pirs under the Sammas’ rule could operate. 
For details, see Ekot and Dowson, I, pp. 494-497. 

195. Satvarnt Vadi, vv. 208-212. See also thé-story and traditions pre- 
served in Nanjiani, Vrattant, pp. 150-154, and Chunara, Noorum Mubin, 
Pp. 336. 

196. Fasntfaz, p. 55. 

197. Above, n. 195. 

198. One such gindn is called SG Kriya, see Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 
pp. 117-121, where it is translated. See also his translation of the Garbis, 
in particular nos. 6 and 23, for examples of such similes. 

199. Iwanow,. Satpanth, p. 47. 

200. Seem. 171 above. 

201. As illustrated for instance by the appointment of Pir Shihab al-Din 
Shah (died 1884) and earlier Pir Sarkar Mata Salamat, the mother of Agha 
Khan I; see Evidence, p. 135, and Howard, Shia School, p. 73. 

202. Khitabat-i-‘Aliyya, p. 20. 

203. In most of the gindns attributed to Sadr al-Din, the last verse relates 
one of these appelations to his name. For HariSchandra, see Walker, Hindu 
World, I, pp. 429-431. Sahadeva was one of the five Pandava brothers who 
figure in the Hindu classic, Mahabharata; see Dowson, Hindu Mythology, 
pp. 272-273. It is noteworthy that the stories related to the exploits of 
Harigchandra and the Pandavas in Hindu tradition occur in the ginans as 
well. See Catalogue, MS. 88, fols. 154-178, where a ginan called Pandavejo 
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Parab, occurs. Also Catalogue, MS. 25, fols. 177-182, for the story of 
HariSchandra_ 

204. For the ginadn, see Appendix If. The ginan dwells on the theme that 
by virtue of his spiritual power he was able to lead twelve million followers 
to the right path. See also Moman Chetamani, v. 384; rants Akhad6, v. 384. 

205. See Introduction, p. 41. 

206. Ivanow, Imam Shah, p. 34, n. 1. 

207. The date occurs atthe beginning of a ginan called Gur Hasan Kabir 
al-Din ane Kanipa no Samvad, Catalogue, MS. 21, fols. 152-154, where it is 
only partially preserved. A printed version (ed. Lay Devraj; Bombay, 1905) 
contains the full text. 

208. Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 178. 

209. ‘Abd al-Hagq al-Dihlavi, i Akhbar al-Akhyar fi Asrar al- Abrar 
(Dethi, 1891), pp. 204-205. 

210. See Mohammad Shafi, “‘Abd al-Hakk b. Sayf al-Din al-Dihlawi,” 
EI 2, I, p. 60. 

. 211. See Anarit Akhadé, vv. 1, 8 passim., where Islam Shah is referred 
to as the Imam. Also, Abii Ishaq, Haft-Bab, p. 24, tr: 24, where he lists the 
names of the Imams with the title Islam Shah. 

212. Ivanow, Imam Shah, p. 34, n. 2. 

213. J. Subhan, Sufisrn, its Saints and Shrines (Lucknow, 1960), Appendix 
A, p. 359 where his name appears in the traditional list of saints of the 
Suhrawardi Order. Also Ivanow, fmam Shah, p. 50. 

214. Anant Akhadoé, v. 43, and Satvarni Vadi, v. 252, both relate that he 
visited the Imam in Kahak. In the course of his travels, the Pir is said to 
have stitched a “paghdi” (turban) for the [mam, each section of the turban 
comprised of verses of praise that he had composed in honor of the Imam. 

215. Dihlavi, Akhbar, p. 205. 

216. Satvarnt Vadi, v. 272. Satveniji Vel, v. 119. 

217. Satvarnt Vadi, v. 273. Satveniji Vel, v. 120. 

218. See Appendix A. 

219. Satvarni Vadi, v. 282. 

220. Ibid., v. 284. 

221. Ibid., vv. 286-287. At present a few Isma@‘ilis visit the shrine every 
year to commemorate the memory.of the Pir. 

222. Jannatpuri, tr. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, vv. 5, 21, 22. 

223. See Notes to the Introduction, n. 15. 

224. Jannatpuri, Vv. 24 ff. Also Satvarni Vadi, vv. 291-298. 

225. See Appendix A. 

226. Satvarni Vadi, vy. 299. Satveniji Vel, v. 125 f. 

227. See Appendix A. 

228. Catalogze, MS. 110, fols. 1-72, for another text of the Pandipaninas 
Khojki transliteration copied in s. 1904 (1847). In an introductory note on 
fol. 1 jt is stated that after Pir Taj al-Din’s death, some followers went to 
visit the Imam, who gave them the book and asked them to consider it as 


their pir. 
169 
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229. Ivanow, Fornbs, p. 54. 
230. This,accurs in the ginan, Saiveniji Vel, v.. 108 of the erinted version 


(Bombay, 1905) but not in the manuscript copy dated 8 years earlier, and 
could possibly be an interpolation. For a discussion ‘of the two versions, 
see Appendix B. 

231. Ivanow, Tombs, pp. 54-55. : 

232. Moran Chet@mani, v. 25, where it says Gharib Mirza and vs. 362 
where Mustansir’s name occurs. 

233. Ivanow, Tombs, p. 55. 

234. Tasnifat, p. 52. 

235. Khita bat-i-‘Aliyya, p. 43. 

236. Iivanow, fram Shah, p. 41. 

237. Above, Introduction, p. 25, and Notes to the Introduction, n. 96. 

238. Ibid. 

239. See Lvanow, Isrnaili Literature, no. 701, p. 146. a. 

240. Catalogue, MS. 25, where the date s, 1793 (1736) occurs on fols. 
47, 66, and 138. The Pandiyat is copied between fols. 98 and 132. 

241. Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 139. 


242. Tasnifat, pp. 60-61. 
243. This would tie in fairly well with the conclusion reached earlier that 


the deaths of Taj al-Din and Imam Shh and the resulting problems provided 
the casus bedli, for the sending of the Pandiyat, within the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century, above p. 65. 

244. Ivanow, Pandiyat, p. 09. 

245. Ivanow, Jmarm Shah, p. 43. The ‘ ‘sayyids” whom I met in Pirana were 
equally adamant on this point. 

246. In the manuscripts, there are a number of ginans attributed to him, 
one of the important ones being Satveniji Vel, see Appendix B. 

247. Ibid. 

248. This contains the Mand@zil ai-Aqjab, cited earlier see above p. 28, 

- and the 72 rikh--Burhanpir, for which see Ivanow, émam Shah, p. 49 ff. 

249. Satvarmé Vadi, v. 301. 

250. Ivanow, Zmam Shah, pp. 43-4. 

251. Tasnifat, p. 39. 

252. Pandiyaz, pp-71-72, tr. 45. 

253. Nanjiani, Vratiant, pp. 239-243. 

254. Ibid. The details can be verified in Rahimtoola, Ithihas, p. 22. 

255. See Appendix A. 

256. Catalogue, MS. 38, fol. 10. 

257. Ibid. 

258. See Notes to the Introduction, n. 39. 

259. Appendix A. 

260. Tasnifat, p. 34. 

261. Ebid., p. 54. 

262. Catalogue, MS. 38, fol. 34-35. 
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NOTES 


263. See a work called Styar al-Atgiya, quoted in Misra, Muslim Com- 
munities) p62. 

264. Tasnifat, pp.60-61. 

265. Nanjiani, Vratiant, pp. 242-243. 

266. See Appendix A. 

267. Ivanow, Tombs, pp. 55-56. 

268. Catalogue, MS. 31, fol. 2. For fa’l, see T. Fahd, “Fai,” Zi 2, Ul, 
pp. 758-760. 

269. For his life and nyrysticism, see W. Orr, A Sixteenth-Century India 
Mystic (London, 1947). 

270. Ibid., p. 51, where he discusses the term. 

271. Nanjiani, Vratzant, p. 242. He also mentions the names of his two 
brothers Aradin and Jamardin who were allegedly kilied near Fathebag in 
Sind. A shrine alleged to be that of the two brothers exists there at present, 
but is in an extremely poor state. 

272. The most illustrative colophon is ‘to be found in Catalogue, p. 31, 
fol. 1, where it is stated that the manuscript belongs to Pirzdda Bawa 
Buzrag Vakil Muhammad Hashim. The earliest date, s. 1872 (1815) o¢curs 
on fol. 61, but the colophon also states that portions of the manuscript were * 
copied from a manuscript belonging to Bawa Khayr Sahin. The name of a 
Bawa Ja‘far ‘Ali also occurs on fols. 144 and 154. The colophon is in Persian 
and indicates that the Vakils were probably from Iran. 

273. Ibid. 

274. For a very generai discussion see, B. Lewis, “Bab,” EJ 2, I, p. 832. 
See also Zahid ‘Ali; Hamaré Isma ‘tli mazhab ki hagiqat awr ska nizarn 
(Hyderabad, 1954), p. 300 ff. 

The term 426 virtually dropped out strogethte panty the Nizsifis, and [am 
inclined to think that “Bawa” is probably the Khodjki-ized version of the 
honorific Turkish word “Baba,” see F. Taeschner, “Baba,” £/ 2, I, p. 838, 
where it is also said that the word is used in dervish circles. 

Within the Nizari context, the word Baba is often used to refer to Hasan- 
i-Sabbah, see Hodgson, Order, p. 280 ff. The Nizari imams of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth-.centuries also used Turkish titles, such as “Mirza” after their 
names, and the word “Baba” also entered into the Tradition in India around 
the seventeenth century and was used as an honorific title for those involved 
in preaching. i 

275. See n. 272 above. See also Chunara, Noorum Mubin, 382, where it 
is also suggested that after Pir Taj al-Din only Vakils continued to be 
appointed to the jama‘at in India. 

276. 1 am grateful to Dr. G. Ailana of Sind University for providing me 
with this information from oral tradition he has collected. The descendants 
of these Sayyids are still to be found in Tando Muhammad Khan and are 
still respected and honored, more because of the work done by theimantes: 
tors, since they do not, anymore, play an important function in the life of 
the community. I have also attempted to check the data with materials pre- 
served by Nanjiani and among the Nizar Ism@‘ilis oe Gujarat. 
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277.-Actually in a nearby village called Bhin. I could not get any more 
information about him, and even though the shrine is gradually disinte- 
grating for lack of care, a few Nizdri Ism4@‘ilis still come to pay their re- 
spects occasionally. The shrine is also referred to by Shaykh Sadiq Ali 
Ansari, A Shori Sketch: Historical and Traditional of the Musulman Races 
Found in Sind, rev. ed. (Karachi, 1954), p. 65. 

278. Burnes, Vésit to the Court of Sinde, p. 36, refers to the shrine of 
Nir Shah and says that it was built, according to the local inhabitants, “150 
years ago of stones brought from the neighborhood of Thatta.” If such had 
beem the case, Nir Shah probably died around the end of the seventeenth 
century. Burnes, visiting the area in 1828, also refers to the effects of the 
drought on the city which, by that time, was left with a small population 
of 500. 

279. See MS. 38, fol. 51, for an example. 

280. For the ginin, see Hooda, Satpanth caeaa iain p. 111. 

281. Ivanow, Tombs, pp. 60-61. 

282. The oldest copy of this ginan occurs in Catalogue, MS. 27, towards 
the end (the folios are not numbered). The date is s. 1911 (1854). 

283. Catalogue, MS. 48, fol. 360. 

284. Catalogue, MS. 21, fols. 156 and 158. Oral tradition preserves the 
son’s name as Akbar Shah,.see Chunara, Noorum Mubin, p. 399. 

285. Nanjiani, Khoja Vrattant, p. 232; Chunara, Noorum Mubin, pp- 
398-399. 

286. Ibid. 

287. Gulzar~i-Sharns, quoted in Chunara, Noorum Mubin, p. 399. Also Nan- 
jiani, Vrattart, p. 234. There are a number of short ginadns attributed to 

Muhammad Shah, two of which occur in Catalogue, MS. 24, fols. 218 and 
. 226 (m.d.). 

288. Howard, Ska School, p. 93. 

289. The oral tradition is preserved in a Gujarati work by Momin Nur- 
muhaérnamad, [sma‘idi Momin Komo Ithihas (Bombay, 1936). 

290. Kha&tima Mir at-i-Ahmadi, p. 123. 

291. Nurmuhammad, Ism@ili Mémin, p. 132. There is a fal preserved in 
his name in the manuscripts, Catalogue, MS. 48, foi. 460, and the manuscript 
is dated 1801. 

292. See above n_ 276. 

293. Among the gindns attributed to him one is found in MS. 25, fol. 233. 
On fol. 209, the date s. 1834 (1777) occurs. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
he may be an earty figure of the post-schism period, 

294, Nanjiani, Vrattant, p. 231; Nurmuhammad, Ismaili Momin, p. 135. 

295. Nanjrani, Vrattant, p. 231. 

296. G. Alana, Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah (Lahore, 1967), pp. 7-9, where some 
local tradition about Hasan Pir’s miracles is also cited, and the custom of 
visiting the shrine discussed. 

297. Nurmuhammad, Isrma‘tli Momin, pp. 134-136. 
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298. Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 62-64. 

299. See Ivanow, A Forgotten Branch, pp. 58-64, where he discusses Shah 
Tahir’s origins and visit to India. 

_ 300. Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 64-65. 

“301. The term occurs in Khitabat ‘Aliyya, p. 42, and in its usage was 
probably meant to indicate the seat of the Imam. Later on in the Nizari 
Tradition in India, it also came to refer to the central yam@d‘at-khanain a 
country or province. , 

302. Ivanow, Tombs, pp. 58-59. 

303. Ibid., p. 58. 

304. Howard, Shia School, p. 85. 

305. See Catalogue, MS. 45, fols. 1-8, for the ginadms. The manuscript is 
dated Ss. 1977 (1920), fol. 181. My information is culled from a booklet 
published by the Isma‘ili Sahitiya Mandal (Bombay, 1926), pp. 13-16, where 

‘information on Bibi Imam Bégum is given. Her grave in Karachi contains 
no inscription. 

306. Tiisi, Rawdat al-Taslim, p. 118, tr. 172. This prophecy occurs too 
frequently in the ginadns to need quotation. See also Haft-Bab-i-Baba Say- 
yidna, tr. in Hodgson, Orders, p. 296. 

307. Some extremely relevant remarks pertaining to the whole problem 
of how in most periods of artistic creativity unconventional thinkers could 
never write frankly, only allusively, will be found in L. Strauss, Persecution 
and the Art of Writing (Glencoe, Ell. 1952), in particular, the Introduction, 
where he discusses the problem in the context of Muslim philosophers such 
as al-Farabi. 


Notes to Part Two 


1. Some very relevant remarks are to be found in J. Strelka, ed., Per- 
spectives in Literary Symbolism, (University Park, 1968), vol. I, p. 6, and 
elsewhere in his article, “Comparative Criticism and Literary Symbolism,” 


pp. 1-28. 
2. J. Stretka, ed., Anagogic Qualities of Literature, (University Park, 1971), 
vol. IV, p. 1. é 


=~ tT 


3. For a general definition of this term, see Zahid ‘Al, Hamaré Ismaili 
mazhab ki hagigat awr uska nizam (Hyderabad, 1954), 576 ff. See also 
W. Madelung, “Haka'ik,” FY 2 Lil, pp. 71-72, and the remarks of W. Ivanow, 
Rise of the Fatimids (Calcutta, 1942), pp. 2-6, and H. Corbin, Histoire de- 
la philosophie Islamique (Paris, 1964), pp. 93-95, where he discussed the term 
in 5 general Shi‘i context as well. 

4. For these three terms, see Zahid ‘All, Jsa‘ili mazhab, p. 395 ff., where 
he also gives many illustrations of the process from isma NE works. Qadi 
Nu‘man, to cite an example, not only wrote a work which expounded the 
ta’wil of his Da‘@'im, see Ta’ ‘wil al-Da‘@ ‘im, ed., M. H. al-‘A‘zami (Cairo, n.d.), 
but another work where he ‘discussed the principles on which the system 
rests, see Asas al-Ta’wil, ed. A. Tamer (Beirut, 1960). 
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5. Ivanow has already discussed at iength the question of how non-Isma‘ili 
writers capitalized on this doctrine to paini a highly exaggerated picture of 
“srades of initiation”, etc., lvanow, Evolution of Isma‘ilism, vol. I, and else- 
where in his other works..In this connection, see also Hodgson, Order, p. 18," 
and fn. 17 on the same page. : 

6. The word “themal” is preferred to the usual “thematic” because it is: 
a more comprehensive term and can be used to clarify not only the litera-: 
ture but also the culture which produces it. See H. Lee Nostrand, “Theme- 
Analysis in the Study of Literature”, in Problems of Literary Evaluation, ed. 
J. Strelka (University Park, 1969), p. 183. Elsewhere i in the article he discusses 
the merits of such a themai approach. 

7. C. Lévi-Strauss, The Savage Mind (London, 1962), pp- 16- 22, where the 
idea is fully enunciated. 

8. For a definition of mythopoesis, see H. Slochower, Mythopoesis (De- 
troit, 19770), p. 15. See also T. Izuisu, “The Archetypal Image of Chaos in 
Chaung Tau,” in Anagogic Qualities of Literature, vol. 1V, pp. 269-286; the 
article is devoted to studying the problem of the mythopoeic level of, dis- 
course in the work of Chuang Tzu. 

9. Slowchower, Mythopoesis, p. 34. 

10. See W. Ivanow, “The Organization of the Fatamid Prosapenda”* 
JBBRAS, vol. 15 (1939), pp. 19-20. 

11. Tasnafat, p. 17. ; 

ie Ivanow, Organization, pp. 24, 25. For a general scheme of guidance 
on the qualities and duties of a dal, see al-Nu‘man, Kitab al-Himma fi 
Adab [1ba‘ al-A imma, ed. Kamil Husayn (Cairo, n.d.), pp. 136-140, which 
are summarized in Ivanow’s article cited here, pp. 15-17. 

13. See the /7zizah, p. 61 ff., where he gives the stages by which the da’T 
won over the Kut&ma tribe and took control of the area. A good dicussion 
of the method and success achieved by Abi ‘Abd Allah will be found in 
J. Daschraoui, ‘‘Contribution a histoire des Fatimides en Ifriqiya,” Arabica, 
8 (1961), pp. 192-203, and also his article, “Les Commencements de la 
prediction Ism@ilicene en Ifrigiya,” S7, XX (1964), pp. 93-102. 

14. We are fortunate in that his autobiography has survived and gives us 
a vivid picture of his activities, see Sirat al-Mu‘ayyad al-Din, Dai al-Du&it, 
ed. Kamil Husayn (Cairo, 1949). 

15. For his activities, refer generaily to Hodgson, Order, Chap. I. 

16. Anecdotes in an “heroic” vein about the exploits of Rashid al-Din 
have also been preserved among Syrian Ism4‘ilis, see Un Grand Maitre des 
Assassins, tr. M. Stanislaus Guyard aie 1877). In ‘this connection, also 
Hodgson, Order, Chap. TX. — 

17. This is the work entitled KitZb ai- ‘Alim wa-al-Ghulam Gvanow, Ismaili 
Literature, no. 10, p. 18.). 

18. H. Corbin, “Epiphanie Divine et naissance spirituélle dans la Gnose’ 
ismaélienne,” EranosJahrbuch, XXIII (1955), p. 182. tr. “Divine Epiphany 
and Spiritual Birth in Ismailian Gnosis,” in Man and Transformation (New’ 
York: 1964), p. 140. 
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19. W. Ivanow, Studies in Early Persian Ism@ilism, 2d rev. ed. (Bombay, 
1955), pp. 61-87 and Corbin, Divine Epiphany, pp. 141-145. 
20. Rather than,trouble the reader with additional references, I have 
chosen to abstract what follows below, concerning al-Alim wa-al-Ghulam 
Ghatpat from the two articles cited above and that concerning the narratives from 
Vidhi the previous account, Part One, chap. I], above, pp. 50-55. 

21. The term, a compound of the two Sanskrit words “Ghat” and “Pat,” 
refers, at the present time in Nizari Isma@‘ili ritual, to the ceremony where a 
vessel containing the “sacred water” is placed on a low, long stool. The ritual 
prayer of Ghat pat was peviously recited at the time of the ceremony but 
has since dropped out. 

The Garbis make frequent references to the ceremony which then also 
refers to the sacred water as Paval, signifying “that which purifies.” See 
Hooda, Satpanth Literature, pp. 66, 78, 84, 88, and 90. The Persian term 
Ab-i-Shafa is also used in the Tradition. 

A possible source within the Hindu context is the soma, which in the 
Vedas “denoted the juice of a plant which, extracted and fermented, forms 
a beverage offered in libations to the deities and drunk by priests ...,” 
{See J. Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion {The Hague, 
1965], p. 38). Here soma is also equated with the moon, and the soma as 
the divine drink is also called amria (Gonda, Change and Continuity, p. 47). 
The word amrta also occurs in the Garbis in relation to the drinking of 
the sacred water, and the ceremony of ghat-pat is still commemorated among 
the Nizari Isma‘ilis of India on the night the new moon is sighted. 

The ceremony is certainly very ancient, and as suggested in the gin&ns, 


was probably introduced by the early d&‘is. Not only is the ritual prayer of 
ghat-pat to be found in the oldest Khdjki manuscripts, but a form of the 


ceremony survives even among the Imam Shahi groups, see Contractor, 
Pirana Satpanth, pp. 127-129. 

22. For this and other thread ceremonies, see Walker, “Thread Cere- 
monies,” Hindu World, li, pp. 498-501. 

23. The primary Nizari sources that refer to the great event are the Haft 
bab-i-Baba Sayyidna for which see, Hodgson, Order, pp. 299-304, where the 
relevant portions are transmitted. For a more specific reference to the date 
and the event, see Abii Ishaq, Haft-bab, pp. 41-42, tr. 41-42. Aiso see Kalam- 
i-Pir, pp. 65-66, tr. 60-61. Hodgson, Order, pp. 148-159, has a good discussion 
of the significance, from a doctrinal as well as a historical point of view, of 
this event. 

24. Juvayni, The History of the World Conquerors, vol. II, tr. J.A. Boyle, 
168-170; Rashid al-Din, Jami al Tawarikh, pp. 164-166, where they make 
reference to the event. In general, both prefer to characterize the Nizari 
da‘wa as the “New da‘wa” in contrast to the “Old da‘wa” of the Fatimids which 
continued in Cairo after the schism. 

25. The doctrine, as reflected in Fatimid times, has been presented in 
great detail on the basis of original texts in Zahid ‘Ali, Zsma%li mazhab. 
Though I refer to these original texts where they have been edited and 
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published, I rely for the most part on Zahid Ali and elsewhere on Corbin. 

26. Zahid ‘Ali, [sma ili mazhab, pp. 1-6. Nasir-i-Khusrav, writing in Persian, 
refers to al“Aq! al- Awwal as ‘Aq}l-i-Kull in his works, see for instance, Shish 
Fasi, ed. and tr. W. Ivanow (Leiden, 1933), pp. 45, tr. 29-30, where he 

e discusses the concept of God and ‘Aqjl-i-Kull. For ibd&@ see L. Gardet, 
“Ibda ,” EZ 2, OI, pp. 663-665. 

27. The standard scheme is thought to be the one enunciated by Hamid 
al-Din al-Kirmani, Rahat al-‘Agl ed. Kamil Husayn and Mustafa Hilmi 
(Cairo, 1952), p. 126 ff. See also the table in Zahid ‘Ali, sma ‘li mazkab, 
p. 4. A slightly different scheme is to be found with Abii Ya‘qiib Sijistant, 
Kitab al-yanabi’, ed. and tr. by H. Corbin in , Trilogie Ismaelienne (Tehran, 
1961), text pp. 2-97, tr. 13-127. Note in particular the illustration provided 
by Corbin on p. 79, n. 154. Nasir-?-Khusrav in his works develops a scheme 
based on five pre-eternal principles, Shish Fasi, pp. 34-35, tr. 74-75. The 
Yemenite dai Idris ‘Imad al-Din preserves Kirmani's scheme, see Husayn 
Hamdani, ‘‘A Compendium of Ismaili Esoterics,” [C, XI (1937), p. 214. 

28. Zahid ‘Ali, Isrna ‘tli mazhab, p. 644, where he provides a table. 

29. For rmmazkar, see Corbin, Divine Epiphany, p. 74, where he defines it 
as “an epiphanic Form (in the manner of a mirror in which the image is 
suspended)”. Also the point he makes concerning the essential differences 
‘between ‘the idea of a mazhar and that of Incarnation, pp. 116-117, an 
idea central to the understanding of the Isma‘ili doctrine of [mama, where 
the idea of Aulai, i.e., incarnation, is expressly rejected. See also p. 104 
where there is a table illustrating the correspondence between the various 
“universes”. 

30. Zahid ‘AG, Ismaili mazhab, pp. 58-62. On p. 63, he gives a table. See 
also Corbin, Divine Epiphary, pp. 106-107. 

31. The doctrine of the Qiyamma in Isma‘Tli thought had implications both 
at the political as well as the spiritual level. The Ozya@mma at one level was 
meant to herald the coming of the O@ tm, the Imam-Mahdi figure who was 
the culminating figure in the link of Imams who had preceded him, and who 
was to fulfill the [Ismaili hopes of establishing a new, truly Islamic order 
on earth. At the spiritual level, the Oiyama meant the onset of a new religious 
era, the lifting of tagiva, the beginning of a new esoteric dispensation that 
was to replace and transcend the Shari‘a orientation of religious life and 
ritual. In terms of Isma‘ili esoteric doctrines, the emphasis was henceforth 
to be on the inner life, the life of moral perfection and mystical experience 
of the Imam, as the sole reality. 

For the doctrine of the Qiydmna in Isma hisine. and ite role of the O@im, 
as it becarme exemplified in the figure of the seventh Imam Muhammad b. 
Isma‘fl, see Zahid ‘All, Ismaili mazhab, pp. 125-130, and generally, p. 136 ff. 
See also Hodgson, Order, 153ff. 

32. See the table in Corbin, Divine Epiphany, p. 106. 

33. Hodgson, Order, pp- 156, 167-169. 

34. Abi Ishaq, Haft-bab, p. 41, tr. 41. 
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35. See A. J. Wensinck, Muslim Creed (London, 1965), pp. 88-90, where 
he discusses al-Ash‘ari’s arguments concerning the problem. 

36. Aba Ishaq, ‘'Haft-bab, p. 40, tr. 41, where the author quotes the alleged 
words of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-Salam: 

37.-For the revised system of correspondence see, Corbin, “Symboles 
Choigis de te’Rosaire du mystere’,” in Trilogie Isrnaéliene, p. 60, where he 
sets out the contrast between the Fatimid and the Nizart hierarchies in a 
table. 

For the Imam as the epiphany of the Amr or Kalima and eis new role 
of the hujja, see Corbin, Divine Epiphany, pp. 129-133. 

38. Hodgson, Order, p. 292, where he comments upon the use of the term 
in the Haft-bab7-Baba Sayyidna. See also p. 230 where he gives a table 
showing the transformation of the wasis into the Imam-Oz@im figures. 

39. Hodgson, Order, p. 66. This doctrine of the constant battle between 
the Prophets and their enemies is stated in Tusi, Rawdat al-Taslim, p. 102, 
tr. SL. 

40. Hodgson, Order, p. 323. 

41. Literally the ““Ten Descents.” 

42. See, for instance, Howard, Shia School, pp. 76-78; Mujtaba ‘Ali, Origin 
of the Khojahs, p. 42, and Ahmad, Intellectual History, p. 24. 

43. See Appendix B. 

44. Catalogue, Index II, according to which the version attributed to Pir 
Sadr al-Din is to be found in 24 manuscripts. 

45. J. Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism (Utrecht, 1954), p. 124 ff; Atain 
Daniélou, Hindu Polytheism (New York, 1964), pp. 164-181, and Mukherjee, 
Study of Vaishanavism, pp. 207-219, where the doctrine is discussed. 

46. Danielou, Hindu Polytheism, pp. 166-181, provides the full list and 
Mukherjee, Study of Vaiskanavism, pp. 211-217 discusses the images of the 
avatdras as they are found in inscriptions. 

47. One of the versions of the Dasa Avata@ra in the gindns, also preserved 
among the Imam Shdahis, has been translated as part of a very recent 
thesis, see Gulshan Khakee, The Dasa Avatara of the Satpantht Ismailis 
and Imam Shahis of Indo-Pakistan, Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1972. In 
addition the thesis contains the transliterated text of the version attributed to 
Imam Shah. 

48. Walker, “Aeon,” Hindu World, 1, pp. 6-8. 

49. Ibid.; see also M. Eliade, “Time and Eternity in Indian Thought,” 
in Man and Time (New York, 1957), p.. 177 

50. Eliade, Time and Eternity, pp. 177-178. 

51. For Kailpa, see Walker, Aeon, 6; Eliade, Time and Eternity, p. 179, 
and A. L. Basham, The Wonder that was India(New York, 1959), pp. 320-321. 

52. For the concept of Jbiis in the Islamic tradition, see A. Wensinck, 
“Iblis,” ET 2, Lil, pp. 668-669. 

53. See Tiisi, Rawdat al-Taslim, p. 102, tr. 151. 

54. Basham, The Wonder that was India, p. 301, where he cites the relevant 
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verse from the Bhagvad Gita, which illustrates the doctrine of a continuous 
“descent” to establish the “Sacred Law.” 

55. Walker, “Kalki,” Hindu World, 1, p. 512. In the Tradition, the name 
changed to Nadianki (Sanskrit: niSkalanka) meaning “blemishiess.” Obvi- 
ously this is an echo of the stan 11 doctrine of the Imam being ma ‘sizrr. 

36. For this ginan, see Appendix B. I am using the text found in Cazalogue, 
MS. 48, fols. 295-317. 

57. Kalinga is the evil spirit of the present Kali Yuga, see Dowson, “Kali”, 
Dictionary; pp. 141-142. 

58. Buddha Avatara, vss. 315-320 and 462-465. There is remarkable simil- 
arity in motifs in both the Hindu doctrine of the tenth avatara and the 
Shi concept of the Mahdi who is to come’ at the end of the world to 
redeem Mankind. The motifs relate to the white horse that the figure will 
be riding and to his battle with the forces of evil symbolized by Iblis or 
Kali and the eventual triumph and subsequent era of peace and goodwill. 
Refer to Walker, “Kalki,” p. 512 and to C. Pellat, “Dul-Dul,” £/ 2, 1, p. 624. 

The Buddha Avaiara, v. 513, refers to ‘Ali riding the horse Dul-Dul. 

For the concept of the Mahdi in Islamic tradition in general, see ’S. M. 
Hasan, Al-Mahdiya fi ai-Jslam (Cairo, 1954), and D. S. Margoliouth, On 
Mahdis and Mahdism (London, 1915). 

59. The phrase is Corbin’s, Histoire, p. 124, where he refers to it as “Le 
drame dans le Ciéi,” and also “Le temps cyclique dans le Mazdéisme et 
dans |'Ismaélisme,” EranosJahrbuch, 20 (1951), pp. 149-217, translated as 
“Cyclical Time in Mazdaism and Ismailism,” Man and Time, pp. 115-172. 
The reference to. the “drama in heaven” will be found on p. 151 of the 
translation. 0 a : 

60. For these ginadns, see Appendix B. 

The version of Moman Chetvarni Tam using will be found in Catalogue, 
MS. 74, fols. 341-400. There are two incomplete and differing version of the 
Giyairi in MS. 25, fols. 153-190 and 302-305. See also MS. 38, fois. 57-60 
and MS. 68, fols. 345-376, where apparently fuller versions are given. Owing 
to discrepancies in the various versions concerning the numbering of the 
verses, I am not citing the exact verses in the account offered below. 

61. These, according to Shirl tradition, are the AAl al-Kisa’, referred to in 
the Qur'an verses (33:33). See also A. S. Tritton, “Ahi al-Kisa,” E7 2 I, 
p. 264. For the reference in Umm al-Kitab, see Umm al-Kitab, pp. 102-103 
of the text edited by Ivanow. 

62. See R. C. Zaehner, Hinduism (London, 1966), pp. 40-41; A. D. Pusal- 
ker, Studies in Epics and Puranas (Bombay, 1953), p. 45, and L. Renou, 
Hinduism (New York, 1963), pp. 45-46, where the hymn is translated. 

63. Zaebner, Hinduism, p. 43. 

64. Pusalker, Epics and Puranas, p. 47, where he also gives a traislation 
of the relevant portion. 

65. Ibid., p. 48. Zaehner, Hinduism, pp. 49-50. 

66. Pusalker, Epics and Puranas, p. 54 
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NOTES . 


67. For the doctrine of cosmogony in the Puranas and particularly the 
Vishnu Purana,ibid., p. 56 ff. and also Hans Penner, “Cosmogony as Myth 
in the Vishnu Purana,” History of Religions, IV-V (1964-66), pp. 283-299. 

68. Penner, Cosmogony, p. 299. 

69. The doctrine of the kalima is also found in other gindns, notably a 
short ginan attributed to Pir Hasan Kabir al-Din and found in MS. 25, fols. 
271-274. In v. 10, the understanding of the symboi of the kalima becomes 
the key to paradise, without this key paradise cannot be attained. 

70. See M. Eliade, Bin Light and Seed,” History of Religions, XI 
(1971), p. 3. 

71. For Sarsvati, see Reaai,. Hindu Polytheism, p. 259; and Section Three, 
for references to the three gods, Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva. 

72. For Trimurti, see Walker, “God,” Hindu World, I, p. 395, and S. Bhat- 
tacharji, Hindu Theogony (Cambridge, 19770), Chap. 18. 

73. Bhattacharji, Indian Theogony, p. 358. 

74. In the Gayatri, they occur towards the end of the ginan and in the 
Du@ in Part 4 of the printed text (published by Lalji Devraj; Bombay, 
1915) which I have collated with the manuscript copies. 

75. See for instance the genealogy of Muhammad given in The Life of 
Muhammad (London, 1955). 

See also Zahid ‘Ali, Ismaili mazhab, p. 63 ff., where he discusses the 
importance attached to the immediate ancestors of the Prophet and of ‘Ali. 

76. These four kalpas are called, Jayela, Faela, Araja, and Khalifa, , and 

the totai number of patras is given as 77. 

77. Ivanow, Brief Survey, p. 60. 

Y iphany, p. 129. 

79. Tiisi, Rawdat al-Taslim, p. 90, tr. 132: 

80. Shinakht-t-Imam p. 21, tr. 36. 

81. See Garbi 10, v. 16, in Hooda, Satpanth Literature, p. 66. See also 
Catalogue, MS. 25, fol. 254, where there is a short ginan which equates 
Pir Sadr al-Din and Muhammad (vv. 21-22). Also fol. 298 of the same manu- 
script in another short ginan (v. 22). ; 

82. Garbi 16, in Hooda, Satpanth Literature, pp. 71-73. 

83. See Sivat al-Mu‘ayyadiya, pp. 85-86, for an intimation of his emotional 
state when he was in the presence of the Imam. 

84. See W. Ivanow, Problems in Nasir-i-Khusraw’s Biography (Bombay, 
1956), pp. 22-36, where he gives translated ante = as s poetry dealing 
with this theme. 

85. Ivanow, Jsmaili Literature, p. 137; no. 694, where ‘ie refers to this 
still unedited work. 

86. Abi Ishaq, Haft-bab, pp. 49, tr. 49. 

87. Kalzm-i-Pir, pp. 11-17, te. 5-11. 

88. Nasir-i-Khusrav, Shish Fasl, p. 37, tr. 78. 

89. Here is implied the ‘Hindu concept of Moksha, i.e., deliverance and 
final emancipation from the bondage of existence, see Zaehner, Hinduism, 


p. 57 ff. 
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90. Ibid. 

91. Satveniji Vel, stanzas 74-77. 

92. Catalogue, MS. 58, fols. 182-185. 

93. For pilgrimage in Hindu tradition, see Walker, “Pilgrimage,” Hindu 
World, If, pp. 212-214. 

94. This is most certainly an echo of the concept of the “sinless,” i.e., 
ma‘sitm, nature of the Imams. 

95. This ginan occurs in a number of manuscripts. I am using the oldest 
text im Catalogue, MS. 70, copied in s. 1904 (1847). The folios are not 
numbered. . 

96. This is supposed to be the smaller version in the same style as Sloka 
Vadé, and the text in the manuscript is an even older copy [S. 1858 (1801)] 
than the larger version, Catalogue, MS. 48, fols. 281-290. The verse cited 
is v. 4. ° 

97. Sioka Nandho, vs- 15. 

98. Ibid., vs. 19. 

99. Strelka, Literary Symbolism, p. 18. 

100. For the similarity in some motifs that the ginans cited above show 
with the literature of Bhakti, see Vaudeville, Kabir, pp. 193, 196. 

101. Corbin, Histoire, p. 149. 

102. Corbin, Le Rosatre du_Mystere, pp. 19-20. For Ivanow’s views, see 
his article “Sufism and IsmA@ilism: Chiragh-Nama,” Revue Iranienne d’An- 
thropologie, 3 (1959), pp. 13-17. 

103. Corbin, Le Rosaire du Mystere, provides the text and commentary 
together with a detailed commentary. 

104. Ivanow, [sziiiili Literature, p. 138. 

105. Ibid., pp. 131, 138. 

106. Tbid., p. 148, where the case of the fortieth Imam, Shah Nizar, is 

*, cited as an example. 
- 107. See [vanow’s Introduction to the Diwan-i-Khaki Khurasani, pp. 7-9. 

108. For a definition, in the context of Sufism, see L. Gardet, “A‘lam,” 
EI 2, pp. 350-351. H. Corbin, Creative Imagination in the. Siifism of Ibn 
‘Arabi (London, 1969), Part Two, applies such a concept to analyze the 
mystical theosophy of [bn ‘Arabi. For an almost like use of the concept 
in European literature see, G. Bachelard, On Poetic Imagination and 
Reverie, tr. with an Introduction by C. Gaudin (New York, 1971), Intre- 
duction, pp. xxvi-xxvii. Also M. Bowra, The Rornantic Imagination (New 
York, 1961), Chap. I. C. Jung prefers the term “visionary” as applicable to 
such works which he called “psychological” works, see M. Jacoby, “Analyti- 
cal Psychology of Jung and the Problem of literary evaluation,” in Problems 
of Literary Evaluation, pp. 114-116. 

109. In helping define and clarify the concept for myself as well-as-for 
the many ideas that follow cdéncerning the mysticism of the gindns, I am 
indebted to Dr. Aziz Esmail of the University of Nairobi for the many long 
conversations IE had with him on the subject. Unfortunately I was unable 
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to consult his doctoral thesis, Satpanth Isrna‘ilism and Modern Changes with- 
in it with Special Reference to East Africa, Ph.D. diss., University of Edin- 
burgh, 1972. ; 

110. These verses occur in the ginadn Chandrabhan; Notes to Part One, 
n. 134, and Appendix B. The verses cited are vv. 2-3. 

111. Gard? 8, vv. 1-6, in Hooda, Satpanth Literature, p. 63. lhave, however, 
tried to provide a more literal translation on the basis of the text of the 
Garbis in Catalogue, MS. 81. 

112. Corbin, Divine Epiphany, p. 71. 

113. Ibid., quoting from a post-Fatimid text. 

114. Ibid., p. 123. - 

115. Shihab al-Din Shah, Risa@la dar Hagigat-i-Din, p. 74. 

116. This is another ginan called Satveni (since this version is a longer one 
it is also called Satvenji Vadi). A number of copies exist in the manuscript, 
none of which are particurly ancient; the one I have used is‘in Catalogue, 

- MS. 32, fols. 1-223. The verse cited is v. 219. 
117. As examples here, may be cited two ginans that deal specifically 
"with religious experiences: 

1) Brahma Prakash (Ilvanow, Ismaili Literature, no. 807), 

2) Buy Niranjan (iIvanow, Ismaili Literature, no. 817). 

118. Ivanow, J think, reflected this attitude in much of his work related 
to the “esoteric” elements of Isma‘ilism. In reference to this see the remarks 
of Hodgson, Order, pp. 31-32. I also feel that Ivanow modified some of his 
views iater on, particularly in the article cited above in n. 102, though 
he continued to deprecate the effects of Sifism in Nizart IsmA‘Tli literature. 
In this connection, see his Ismail Literature, pp. 182-184. 

119. Lewis, Assassins, p. 138. 

120. Two examples, in modern-day scholarship, are Ahmad, Islamic Cul- 
ture, pp. 160-161, and Mujib, indian Muslims, pp. 12-13. 

121. Unity-and Variety in Muslim Civilization, ed. G. E. von Grunebaum 
(Chicago, 1955), p. 8. The question incidentally was raised at that time by 
Bernard Lewis. 

122. Ivanéw, Satpanth, p. 21- 

123. For arguments against the use of such terms, see W. M. Watt, “The 
Study of the Development of the Islamic Sects,” in Acta Orientalia Neer- 
landica (Leiden, 1971), pp. 90-91, and J. Taylor, “An Approach to the Emer- 
gence of Heterodoxy in Medieval Islam,” Religious Studies, 2 (1966-67), 
pp. 197-209. 

124. R. C. Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (London, 1960), Chap. 

_ V; in particular, is typical of the sort of work that continues to hinder a 
clear understanding of mystical movements, in their obsessive search for 
origins. See also in this connection some relevant remarks by H.'ADR: 
Gibb, “Pre-Istamic Monotheism in Arabia,” Harvard Theological Review, 
LV, IV (October 1962), p. 269 ff. 

125. McLeod, Gura Nanak, pp. 158-161, and White, Sufisrn in Hindi Lit- 
erature, pp. 114-132. 
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126. Corbin, Le Livre Réunissant, p. 17. 

127. I borrow the term from M. Hodgson, “Islam and Image,” History of 
Religtons, TY (1963-64), p. 230. Eisewhere in the article he makes some 
extremely relevant remarks on the contrast between the esoteric symbolism 
of the Isma‘ili movement and the so-calléd' aridity of. the shari‘a-minded 
Islam. 

128. An attempt has been made to define the subject matter of intellectual 
history. See H. Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society (New York, 1958), 
chap. I. He also discusses levels in intellectual history as being “higher” 
or “lower.” Popular ideas and folklore, he includes in the latter level, and 
in his words “what has seeped down” from the first level after a generation 
or two of “‘cuitural lag.” 

129. This phrase is applied to Isma@‘ili literature on the Subcontinent by 
Abmad, intellectual History, 126. 

130. See the discussion by J. Willis, “The Historiography of Islam in Africa: 
The Last Decade (1960-1970),” African Studies Review, Vol. XIV, no. 3 
(December 1971), pp. 403-424. 

131. Amnemarie Schimmel has done much work to establish a place for 
Sindhi folk poetry in the context of Indo-Muslim literature. 

132. Lewis, Origins of Ismd@ilisrn, chap. IV, which has some relevant re- 
marks on the issue, but the book has on the whole become outdated, and 
Lewis has revised many of his earlier views in more recent publications on 
Ism2‘ilism, see for example his Assassins, pp. 134-136. 

133. See H. Papanek, Leadership and Social Change in the Khoja Ismaili 
Cornmunity, (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1962), S. Walji, Zsmailis of 
Mainland Tanzania, (M.A. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1969), H. Morris, 
indians in Uganda (London, 1968), chap. 6; and an article of mine on the 
Nizari isma‘ilis of East Africa in Journal of Religion in Africa, (forthcoming). 
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Some terms, the meanings of which have been sufficiently 
defined by the text and which appear but once, have not been 
included in the glossary. The following abbreviations have 
been used to indicate the linguistic origin of the terms: 


Ar: Arabic 
P : Persian 
Kh: Khojki 
Sk: Sanskrit 


AMR (Ar): The Qur’anic Divine Imperative, “Be” (Ar. Kun), 
by which Allah creates. 

AL“AQL AL-AWWAL (Ar): The First Intellect. In Persian 
Ismaili works, it is often referred to as ‘Ag/-i-Kull, the Uni- 
versal Intellect, created by Divine Command to bring into 
being all other existent things. 

AVATARA (Sk); Lit. “descent.” In Hindu and particularly Vai- 
shnavite (q.v.) doctrine, the various forms and incarnations 
in which Vishnu entered the world to aid mankind. 

BATIN (Kh): Inner or esoteric meaning behind the literal 
wording, generally of revelation. 

BAWA (Kh); A representative of the da‘wa (q.v.); Khojki pop- 
ularization for the Turkish term baba, meaning preacher or 
pir (q.v.). , 

BHAKTI (Sk): Lit. “devotion”; a religious orientation. within 
the Hindu tradition, incorporating an attitude of faith, love 
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and devotional attachment to a personal deity, such as 
Krisana, 
BOHORA: Name of Gujarati origin meaning “trader” or “mer- 
. chant,” given to the adherents of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism in the 
Subcontinent. 

BRAHMA (Sk): The creator god, often placed in a triad with 
Siva and Vish mtu. 

BRAHMAN (Sk):.The Ultimate Reality which pervades the 
Universe. 

BRAHMANA (Sk): Prose commentaries on the Vedas (q.v.) 
DAT (An): “One who summons.” Among the Ism4‘iliyya, one 
who worked on behalf of the da‘wa (q.v.). 

DASOND (Kh): Lit. “a tenth.” In Nizari Isma‘ jlism this refers 
to the religious tithe due to Imam (q.v.).-In Persian Isma‘il- 
ism, it is often referred to as mal-i-wajibat. 

DA‘WA (Ar): The institution, in particular among the Ism4‘iliy- 
ya, charged with preaching and propagating the faith and 
the. cause. The term has a multi-valent aspect, and also 
connotes the sense of doctrine, community or party of the 
Imam (q-v.) 

DU‘A (Ar): Prayer or supplication. Among the Nizari Ism@‘ilis, 

_ the term has come to be used for the daily, ritual prayer 

P (Ar . saat) 

DVIPA (Sk): Island continents. In Indian Cosmography, the 
world is arranged im seven, concentric rings of isiand con- 

tinents. 

FA’L (Ar), FAL-NAMA (P): Table of divination. 

GHAT-PAT (Kh): The term is a compound derived from two 
Sanskrit words ghat (a vessel for water) and pata (denoting 
a space ox specific place to be used for something), and ~ 
refers in Nizari IsmA‘ ili ritual, to a ceremony where a vessel 
containing “sacred water” is placed on a low, long dais-like 
table, from which the adherents drink, after recitation of 
the Du ‘dé (q.v.). In Persian, the “sacred water” is also referred 
to as Ab-1-Shifd,, in the Tradition. 

GINAN (Kh): From the Sk. Jzana, meaning meditative or 
contemplative knowledge. It refers to the literary corpus, 
collectively as well as for individual compositions, in the 
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Nizari Isma‘ili Tradition, attributed to the various Pirs (q.v-), 
who used it as a medium for preaching the Isma‘ili doctrine 
on the Subcontinent. 

GRANTH (Kh): A term derived from Sanskrit and used for 
the longer compositions in the Ginan (q.v.) Tradition. 

HAQA‘’IQ (Ar. sing. HAQIQA): Truths or verities. In the 
plural, it is used as a technical term in Isma‘ili thought, to 

. denote the transcendental “realities” or the ultimate sense of 
Divine Revelation, arrived at through a true perception of 
- the teachings of the Imam. 

-. HUJJA (Ar): Lit. “proof.” It was a rank in the Fatimid Da‘wa’s 
"+ hierachy, designating one of those responsible for a particu- 
lar territory. In Nizari and later Tradition, it comes to be 
associated with the Pir or even a visible token such as the 
book Pandiyat-i-lawanmardi, representing the Imam of the 

time. 

IBDA’ (Ar): The term is used in Isma‘ili thought to refer to 
initial creative process, the act of origination or “existen- 

ov ciation”, denoting an eternal, timeless coming-to-be of being. 

IMAM (Ar): Lit. “leader”: in a simpler sense, the one who 
leads the congregational prayer. By extension, the term came 
to be used in general for the sovereign head of the Muslim 
community. Among the Shi‘a, the term refers specifically to 
‘Ali and those from among his immediate descendants, au- 
thoritatively designated to the position. The Shi‘i and Isma‘ili 
usage connotes a much more extensive spiritual authority 
to the Imam. 

IMAMA (Ar): The office of the Imam (q.v.), and according 
to the Shi‘a constituting one of the basic “principles of 
religion” (usul al-din), a divinely ordained institution coming 
into being with the death of the Prophet. 

ITHNA ‘ASHARIYYA (Apr): “Twelvers,” the branch of Shi‘i 
Islam that believes in the line of twelve Imams beginning 
with ‘Ali and culminating in the occultation of Muhammad 
al Mahdi (q.v.), the last of the line, whose appearance as the 
future saviour of mankind is awaited. 

JAMA‘AT-KHANA (P): House of assembly, the centre of com- 
munal, religious and social activity both amony | the Nizari 
Isma‘ilis, as well as Safi Orders. 
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KALPA (Sk): Aeon, the major time cycle in Hinduism, denot- 
ing the period from the beginning of creation to the destruc- 
tion of the world. Within this period, the world goes through 
Jesser cycles called mahayugas and yugas (q.v.). 

KHOJA (Kh): From the Persian Khwaja, meaning lord, master. 
It became an ethnic term used to designate the Muslim 

converts in the Subcontinent, the great majority of whom 
are Nizari Isma‘ilis, but including Sunnis and Ithna ‘Asharis 
(q-v.). Among the Nizaris, the appelation is said to have 
been given to the new converts by Pir Sadr al Din who 
wished them to be honourably designated. 

KHUTBA (Ar:) A prayer and sermon delivered in the mosque 
on Fridays, during public prayers. Since it could also include 
a prayer for the ruler, mention in the Ahutba, is a mark of 
sovereignity. 

MAHABHARATA (Sk): One of the two epics of PaciBe Litera- 
ture; it contains the Bhagavad Gita. : 

MAHAYUGA (Sk): See YUGA. 

MAHDI (Ar): Among the Muslims in general, this is to be ~ 
the figure who wiil a ar at the end of the ‘world, to estab- 
lish true faith and inaugurate a rein oF jusice- Among the 
Isma‘iliyya, this was to be the Imam-Qa im (q.v.). 

‘“MALAHIDA (Ar sing. mu/hid): Heretic, a term often applied 
to the ismaA‘iliyya by their enemies. 

MAL-I-WAJIBAT (P): See DASOND 

MA‘RIFA (Ar): Mystical, intuitive knowledge apprehended in 
a personal experience. In Ism@‘ilism, it also denotes a true 
recognition of the Imam. 

MA’SUM (Ar); Sinless, with reference to the Imams in Shi‘ism, 
who are conceived of as being preserved from aii that is 
impure. 

MAZHAR (Ar): Epiphanic form or manifestation. 

MOMNA (Kh): From the Arabic, mu’min (believer), the term 
is applied to an ethnic group of converts to Islam, both 
Isma‘ilis and others, more particularly toa breakaway branch 
from among the Nizar Ism4A‘ilis. ; 

MUFTI (Ar): A religious scholar, with the authority to issue 
a fatwa (juridical opinion). ; 
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MUKHI (Kh): Leader appointed to local community groups, 
among the Nizari Isma@‘ilis; currently his function is to offici- 
ate in the jamda‘at-khana (q.v.). at the time of prayers and 
religious ceremonies. 

MULLA: Corruption of the Arabic term mawiana, a title ap- 
plied to scholars of Islamic religious sciences. 

NOR (Az): Light, in particular the Qur’anic notion of nur, 
as Divine Light which became of central significance in 
Isma‘ili thought. 

PIR (P) Ar “Shaykh”: Elder; in Siifism the master. In Nizari 
IsmA@‘ilism, it comes to denote the chief da‘i (q.v.). or hujja 
(q.v.). representing the Imam and acting on his behalf. 

PURANAS (Sk): A group of Hindu scriptures dating from the 
medieval period and emphasizing in particular the notion of 
Bhakti (q.v.). 

QADI (Ar): A Muslim judge, whose task it is to apply the 
rules of the Shari‘a (q.v.). 

QALANDAR (P): A wandering type of mystic. 

QA’IM (Ar): Lit. “the one who rises.” In Isma‘ili thought he 
is the culminating figure in the line of Imams, generally 
a cycle of seven, who has the special role of fulfilling the true 
goals of Islamic revelation, as the Mahdi (q.v.). 

QIYAMA (Ar): Resurrection. The concept as developed in 
Isma‘ili thought, implied the onset of a new religious era, 
heralded by the coming of the Qa’im (q.v.) to establish a 
new, truly Islamic order on earth. 

RAGA (Sk): Term used for a class of modal melodies in Indian 
classical music. 

RASA: Fom of composition developed in Gujarat, recited to 
a raga (q.Vv.). 

SAIVISM: Form in the Hindu religious tradition, in which 
the adherents are devoted to the worship of Siva and his 
symbols. 

SAKTI (Sk): Energy or power; a deity’s creative energy per- 
sonalized in the form of his consort. 

SAMA‘ (Ar): Spiritual concert or recital, as practised among“ 
Sifis. 

—_SATPANTH (Kh): The True Way, a term widely used in the 

ginans to reflect the “rightly-guided” mode of the teachings 
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of Nizari Isma‘ilism. Satpanthi (follower of the True Way) 

came later to be applied as a term to distinguish the dis- 

sident elements that followed Nar Muhammad Shah, also 
. Called Imam Sh2his. 

SATR (Ar): Concealment, specifically in Ismd‘ilism, the period 
in which an Imam or a line of Imams remained concealed 
or “veiled” for historical reasons. 

SAYYID (Ar): In general the title is used as an honorific 
appelation; more specifically it is used extensively, but not 
exclusively, for the descendants of the Prophet. 

SHAJIRA (Ar): Genealogical line or chart. 

SHARIA (Ar): The path of duty, the Divinely ordained way 
for Muslims; also the exoteric aspect embodying positive 
religion and complementing the hagaiiq (q.v.). 

SILSILA (Ar): A chain or lineage of spiritual descent, as in 
the leaders of a fariqga (q.v.). 

SLOKA (Sk): A loose measure developed in Indian prosody 
widely used for didactic and narrative verse. 

' TAOTYA (Ar): The practice of precautionary dissimulation ~ 
Of one’s faith. 

TARIQA (Ar): The path, term for the Sifi way and Siifi Order. 

TA’WIL (Ar): The unfolding or educing of the inner meaning 
of revelation and of the world of nature, through a process 
of spiritual exegesis, primarily connected with the function 
of the Imam. 

‘ULAMA’ (Ar sing. @Glizm): Learned men or scholars of the 
Islamic religious sciences. 

UPANISHADS (Sk): The texts of a mystical and philosophical 
nature that came at the end of the Vedas (q.v.). 

VAISHNAVISM: The tradition in Hinduism, devoted to the 
worship of Vishnu and his incarnations, particularly Rama 
and Krishna. 

VAKIL (Kh) Ar. WAKIL: A da‘ a‘i (q.v.) appointed to act as an 
intermediary between the Imam whom he represented and 
the Nizari Isma‘ili community in the Subcontinent, particu- 

., larly in its later phase. 

VEDA (Sk): Lit. “knowledge” or “body of knowledge,” desig- 
nating the group of sacred texts constituting the roots of 
Hindu tradition. 
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VEL (Kh): From the Sk. VALLI, meaning creeper, refers to 
thé “smaller''segments appended to a major gindn (q.v.). 

WASI (Ar): Legatee or successor as applied to ‘Ali and the 
Imams to define their role and function as the executors 
and custodians of Revelation and the Prophetic Tradition. 

YUGA (Sk): An age of mankind, there being four such ages 
Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali. The total of these four 
yugas make one mahayuga, biscaesis is said to be 4,320,000 
solar years long. 

YOGI (Sk. fem. YOGINI): One who practices yoga, which i is 
characterized by a form of mental and physical discipline, 
aimed at teaching the means to achieve liberation or salva- 
tion. Yoga is among the six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy. 

ZAHIR (Ar): The external, literal sense, particularly of Revela- 
tion, whose complement is the b@tin (q.v.). 
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‘Abbasids, 35 
‘Abd AlZh, 58 
‘Abd al Haqq Dihlavi, 77 
‘Abd ak Salam; 82 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shi't, 102 
Abii Dharr ‘Ali, Imam, 88 
Abii al-Fath Da’ud b. Nasr, 36 
Abii Hasan ‘Ali Shah, Imam, 90 
Abii Ishaq, 73 
Abii Malik, 103 
Abii Talib, 118 
Adam, 117 

Aden, 42 : 

Adharbayjan, 63 
al-Afdal, 4 2 

‘Agh2 Khan I (imam Hasan ‘Ali 
* _ Shah), 3, 94 _ 

Agha Khan II (Imam ‘Ali Shah), 10 
Aga Khan Case, 3, 25, 29, 91 
Abmad, 59 

Akhbar al Akhyar, 77, 79 

‘Ala al-Din Mu’min Shah, 65 
‘Alarn al-I[bda’, 107 

‘Alarn al-mith@l, 127 

Alamit, 5, 28, 59, 61 : 
‘Ali, 54, 61, 113, 114, 127, 118 
Aliana, G. Dr., 9 

Amir Khusrav, 19, 135 

Amir Sabuktigin, 36 

amr (kalima), 106, 116, [19 
Anjudan, 70, 71, 76, 81 

al-‘Aql al-Awwal (‘Aql-i-Kull), 107, 

121 

Arnould, Sir Joseph, 3 

Atharva Veda, 20 

Aurangzeb, 92, 93 

avatara, 45, in Vaishnavism, 111; 
avatére, 45, in Vaishnavism, 111; 
as mazhar in ginans, 112 and passim 
bab, 89, 119 

Badakhshan, 82, 87 

Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya, 46, 53, 66, 

105 
Bahmani, Shi‘ rulers, 93 
Banu Sama, 34 


Bawa, 89 

batin, 100, 103, 104, 123 

batin al-batir, 104 

Bhagvat Purana, 46 i 

Bhakti, 14, 18, 95, 132, in the 
Vaishnava tradition, 43 

Bhanbore, 8 

Bhatia Caste in Sind, 13 

Bhildi, 50 

Bhitai, Shah ‘Abd al-Latif, Author 
of Risalo, 18, 135 

Bibi Imam Begum, 94 

al-Biruni, 8, 41 

Bhuj, 10, 86, 88 

Bombay High Court, 3 

Bohor4 (See Tayyibi Ism@‘ilism) 

Brahma, 117, 119 

Brahmana, 115 

brahmins, 45 

Buddha Avatara, 113 

Chachnama, 62 

Chandrabhan (Vimras), 13 

Chatrisa Kror, 77 

Chitral, 27, 82 

Corbin, Henri, 56, 103,119, 126, 
128, 132 

Cutch, 9, 86, 91 

Dea‘Giim al-Islam, 35 

Dadi, Pir, 10, 40, 86, 87-89 

Dadi, Hindu mystic, 88 

dai, 4, as an archetypal figure 102 
and passim 

Dar-Kha&na, 93 

Dasa Avatdra, 15, 111-13, 118, 121 

dasind, see mal-t-waibat 

da'‘wa, definition, 3-4; Fatimid 
Da‘wa in Sind, 33ff; Nizari Da‘wa 
in the Subcontinent, Part One, 
Ch. 3 passim; Tayyibi Da‘wa in 
Gujarat, 59 

Daylam@n, 5, 58, 60, 61, 113 

Delhi Sultanate, 19, 40, 71 

Dharangari, 52 

dharma, 112 

Dhii al-Faqar ‘Ali, Imam, 88 
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Druze, 37 
Du‘, 24, 89 
Pyaar Yuga, 112,113 
Fadil Shah, Sayyid, 91-92 
Fakhr al-Din Mubarakshah, 37 
fat, 88 
Farid al-Din Ganj-i-Shakar, 47 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, Sayyid, 90 
Fatima, 114 
Fatimid(s), 4, 28, 43, 102, 133, in 
Sind, 33-36; in Gujarat, 59; phi- 
. losophy under 106-408 
Firuz Shah Tughlug, 71 
Ganesa, 51 
Ganod, 92 
- Garbi, 20, Compositions of Pir 
Shams, 20, 53, 62, 120, 128 
Gayatri, 20, 114, 118 
Ghalib, 135 
Gharib Mirza, Imam, 81, 88 
Ghaznawids, 38, 39, 40 
Ghat-Pat, 15, 105 
Ghat-Pat Du‘a, 24 
Ghulam ‘Ali Shah, Sayyid, 90, 92 
Ghurids, 38, 39, 40 
Gindns, 7-8, origin and preservation, 
9-14; classification 14-18; forms 
and types, 18-21; as a source of 
history, 20-22; anagogic qualities, 
100-1; doctrine of divine man- 
ifestation in, 114; poetic and | 


mystical symbolism i in, 125-29; st 


Goitein, S.G., 27 

granth, 17 

Gujarat, 9, 14, 34, 40, 42,-50, 58, 88 
Gujarati, 9, 30 

Gulshan-t-RG@z, 126 
Gulza@r-i-Shams, 29 

Gurti Nanak, 14, 23 

Gwadar, 9 

Haft Bab, 28, 120 

Haft bab-i-Baba Sayyidnd, 28 
Haji Bibi Case, 11-12, 25, 29, 67 
Hamdani, Abbas, 36, 38, 40 
haqa@iq, 100, 123, 126 

Hasan, Imam, 114, 117 


Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-Salam, 57, 
60, 106, 108, 119 


' Hasan-i-Sabbah, 5, 59, 102 


Hasan Kabir al-Din, Pir, 77-79, 85, 
87, 90 

Hasan Pir, 92 

Hashim Shah, 87 

Hasnak, 37 

al-Haytham, 33 

Hind, 5-6, 33 

Hindi, 9, 14 

Hindu, Hinduism, 3, 14, 41, changes. 
within, 44-46; interaction with 
Sufism, 48; cosmogonic theories, 
114-116; myths integrated in 
ginans, 118 and passim 

Hodgson, M.G.S., 44, 59 

Huditd al-Din, 107 

hujja, 87, 105, 109, 119 


: ad-Hujwiri, 47 


Hunza, 27, 82 

Hurmuz, 42 

Husayn, Imam, 114, 117 

ibd@’, 107, 119 

Iblis, 113 

Ibn Battuta, 39 

Ibn Hawaal, 8 

al-Idrisi, 42 

Tftitah al-da‘wa, 33 

Imam, as Qa’im, 109; — 
of, 119; in post-Oiyama doctrine 
and ginans, 119-120; as Nur, 128-9 

Imam Shah, Sayyid, 63, 79, 84-85, 
87, 120 

Imm Shahi(s) Satpanthil(s), i2- 26, 
29, 81, 87, 91, schism, 84 and 
passim 

Iqbal, 135 

Islam Shah, 72, 73, 76, 78 

Ismail b. Ja‘far al Sadig, 4 

al-Istakhri, 34 

Ithna ‘Ashari, 64 

Ithna ‘Asharism, in India, 64 

Ivanow, W., 7, 22, 29, 63, 67, 74, 76 
77, 82, 84, 88, 103, 119, 126, 131 
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Jalal al-Din Rimi, 62 
Jalam b. Shayban, #4 
Jama at-khina, 21, 25, among sifis, 
47; establishment in Sind, 74 
Jambu-dvipa, 50, 113 
Jannatpuri, 74, 80, 120 
janoi, 105 
Jhun, 79 
Jnana Tradition, 14 
Jan&ni, 39 
Jetpur, 77 
Jinnah, Muhammad ‘Ali, 92 
Juvayni, 106 
al-Jiizjini, 38, 44 
Kabir, 14, 18 
“Kabir Shah, Sayyid, 90 
Kadiwala Sayyids, 90, 92, 94 
Kahak, 73, 93 
Kaiam-i-Pir, 120 
Kali Yuga, 112,.113 
kalima, See amr 
Kalinga, 113 
Kalki, 113 
Kalpa, 113, 118 
Karachi, 8, 91, 94 
Kathiawad, 92 
Khaki Khuras&ni, 28, 126 
Khayr Khw3h Harati, 28, 73, 76, 
81, 82, 85, 87, 88, 89, 120 
Khitabat-i-‘Aliyya, 81 
Khdjas, 3, 74, 77, 78, 91, 92 
Khtdja@ Ko6mnd Itthas, 29 
Kkoja Vruttant, 29 
Khdjki, 8-9, 17, 21, 27, 29, 64, 81, 
82, 86, 89, 93 
Kitab al ‘Alim wa al-Ghularm, 103-6, 


al-Kirmani, 119 

Krita Yuga, 112, 113 
khwaja, see Khojas 
Lévi-Strauss, Claude, 100 
Lewis, B. 35, 43, 131 
Lohaga, 74, 77 


Mahabharta, 115 
Mahdavi sects, 95 
Makmitid of Ghazna, 36, 37, 40 


*Mailik Shah, 43 


Majalis al Mu’minin, 63 

mal-i-wajibat, 52, 75 

Mandazil al-Aqtab wa basatin al 
ahbab, 29, 60, 85 

Manhar,90,91 

Mansir al-Yaman, 33 

al-Mansiira, 35, 36. 

Mashia'ikh, Pir, 10-11, 87, 88 

Mash2ikh IT, Pir, 92-93 

Mas‘iid, 37 

al-Mas‘udi, 34 

mazhar, 107 

Mir Ma’sum, 38 

Mirabai, 14, 18 

Mir at-i-Ahmadi, 26, 91 

M6éman Chetamani, 81 

Moman Cheivarni, 114, 119 

Momnas, 12, 91, 92, 93 

Mongols, 63 

Mughal, 95 

Muhammad, Prophet, 25, 54, 107, 
114, 117, 119 

Muhammad b. isma'‘il, 33, 60 

Muhammad Nirbakhsh, 64 

Mubammad Shah, 65 

Muhammad Shahis, 82, 93 

Muhammad Shah, Nar, 63, 84-85 

Muhammad Shah, Sayyid, 91, 92 

Muhammad TGr, 38 

Muharram, 43 

Mu ‘in al Din Chishti, 47 

Mukhi, 74, 85 

Multan, 34, 36, 46, 59 

Multani,9 _ 

al-Muqaddasi, 34 


Miisa al-Kazim, 64 


Muscat, 9 

al-Musta‘li, 4 

al-Mustansir, the Fatimid Caliph, 
4, 37, 57, 59, 81 

al-Mu ‘izz, 34, 35, 36 
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' Nafah@t al Uns, 63 
Nakhu Noradin Piroja, 42 
Nakianki Gita, 18 
Nanifiani, 5, 86,88, 91, 92 
Narhari, 14 

_Narsimha Maheta, 14 
Nasir al-Din, 70 
Nasir-i-Khusrav, 28, 120 
Navsari, 58, 60 
Nizam al-Din AwliyZ, 47 
Nizami, Khaliq, 39 
Nizar b. Mustansir, 3-4, 57 
Nizar II, Imam, 93 
Nizari Quhistani, 126 
Noorum Mubin, 30 
al-Nu‘m4n, Qadi, 35, 102 


Nii, in the gin@ns and in Isma‘ili 


thought, 127-129 
Niirbakhshiya, 64 
Nir Shah, Sayyid, 90 
Nir Turk, 38, 39 
Oman, 35 
Pakistan, 7,9 
Palande, 52 


Pandiyat-i-Jawanmardi, 25-26, 65, 


85-86, 89, in India, 80-82 
Panj-tan-i-Pak, 54, 105, 114, 117 
Patan, 50, 58, 61 
patra, 118 
Pirana, 12, 81 
FPirana Satpanth ni Pol, 29 
Prajapati, 115 
Prophecy, cycles of, 108 
Punjab, 9, 20, 40 
Punjabi, 9, 16, 19, 20 
Puranas, 45 
Purusha, 115 
Q@'im, 108-109, 118-19 
Qandahar, 33 
Qarmatians, 37, 59 
Qasim Shah, Imam, 63, 65 
Qasim Shihis, 65, 82 
Qiyama, 106, 108-9, 113, 126 
Quhistani, Abi Ishaq, 28 
Qur'an, 2A, 57, 100 
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Radiyya, Queen, 38 

réga, 18-20 

Rahmat Allah, Pir, 87 

Raja Chada, 43 

rasa, 19 

Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, 33, 35, 106 
Rawdat al taslim (Tasawwurit), 28 
Rig Veda, 114 

Rukn al-Din Khir Shah, Imam, 63 
Sabzavar, 76 
Saddhukada Boli, 9, 19 

Sadr al Din, Pir, 24, 72-76 
Safar-Name of Nizari Quhistani, 120 
Safavid, 64,126 =. - 

Sahetar-dvipa, 50; 

Saivism, 45 

Sakti, 117 

Salab al-Din, 61 

Saliiiqs, 43, 4g 


Sants, 45-46 

Sarasvati, 117 

Satgur Nir, 39, 50-53, 60, 61, 65-66, 
68, 1034, 129 

Satapatha-Brahmana, 115 


. Satpanth, 52, 102, 120, as the “True 


Way”, 121 and passim 
satr, 81, 108 
Satveniji Vel, 63, 121 


_ Satvarni Vadi, 75, 79 


Sayyid ‘Sultan ‘Ali Akbar, 66 
Schimmel, “Anne Marie, 46 
Shah Tahir Dakkani, 93 
Shahri Babak, 90 
Shajra, of Pir Shams, 26, 72 


- Shams Pir, 13, 20, 103-105, 122, 


life in the ginans, 53-55; “iden- 
tities”, 62-65, 66-68 

Shams al-Din Mubammad, Imam, 
63, 64,65; _ 

Shams-i-Tabrizi, 62, 64, 67 


” Shamsis, followers of Pir Shams, 67 


Shari'a, 55, 108 
Shibab al-Din, 70 
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Shihab al-Din Ghiuri, 59 Surchand, 52 
Shihab al-Din Shah, Pir, 28,64, 76, Taj al Din, Pir, 79, 80, 81 
129 Tantric Yoga, 45 
Shaykh Sadr, 53-54 tagiya, 39, 67, 93, 108 
Shi‘a, 43, 56, rulers of Bijapur, 93 tariga, see Siifi Orders 
al-Shirazi, Mu’ ayyad fi al-Din, 102, — Tawarikh-t-Pir, 29 
120 ; ta’wil, 100, 103, 119 
Si harfi, 20 . Tayyibi Ism2‘ilism, 39, 43, 58, 59, 69 
Siddharaja Jayasitnha, 45, 50, 58, Timur, 71 
-61,105 - Treta Yuga, 112, 113 
Sijjilat al Mustansiriyya, 59 - Trimirti, 117 
Sind, 5-6, 20, 33-34, 39, 86,90,91 al-Tiisi, Nasir al-Din, 28 
Sindhi, 9, 16, 19, 24, 135 Ucch, 53, 74, 78, 87 
Siva, 117 Umrn al-Kitab, 28, 114 
Sloka Nindho (Sloka Nano), 124 Upanishads, 115 
Sloka Vado (Sloka M6io), 123 Urdu, 29 
Stern, S.M., 33-34 Vaishnavism, 113 see also Bick 
siifi, 14, 19, 40, 41, 105, 132 Vakil, 89, 93 
Sufi Orders (sidsila), 48, 78, 135, Vedas, 45, 119 
Suhrawardi, 46-47; Chisti, 47 Vishnu, 45, 46, 113, 115, 117 
Siifism, 75, 105, 132, in the Sub- Vishnu Purana, 115 
: continent, 46 and passim; and wasi, "85, 107, 108-109, 118 
Isma‘ilism, 126 Wunar, 39 
Sulayhids, 37, 43 : Yeman, 4, 35, 37, 39 
Siimar Rajibal, 37 Yogi Janipa, 51 
Stimras, 36, 39, 69, in Sind, 37-38 yuga, in Hinduism, 112-13; 118 
Sunni, 27, 39, 40, 92, 93, 133 zahir, 100, 103 ‘ 


Sunnism, 88. a 
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